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THE  PAPACY  AND  THE  TEMPORAL  POWER. 
BY  EMILIO  CASTELAR. 


The  Positivists  in  art  and  in  philos- 
!  ophy,  the  Utilitarians  in  politics,  when 
\  they  claim  that  the  religious  factor  has 
been  eliminated  from  life  as  they  dream 
of  it  in  their  doctrinaire  bigotry  and 
prognosticate  it  in  their  party  prophe- 
’  *  cies,  find  themselves  at  best  overwhelm- 
f  ed  with  surprise  at  an  event  like  the  in- 
■  terference  of  the  Pontiff  in  the  dispute 
about  the  Caroline  Islands,  an  event 
which  seems  a  return  to  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  or,  again,  at  an  event  like  the 
compact  between  the  Roman  See  and 
the  German  Empire,  which  is  just  what 
it  would  be  if  we  lived  in  the  times  of 
the  pious  Carlovingians  or  the  faithful 
Othos.  Unfailing  tendencies  of  our  in- 

itellectual  nature,  as  strong  as  the  un¬ 
failing  tendencies  of  our  aesthetic  and 
sentimental  nature,  decided  by  the 
\  psychical  constitution  as  powerfully  as 
I  by  the  physical,  incite  many  minds  to 
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sever  themselves  from  the  ideal  as  from 
the  faith,  and  since  they  themselves  feel 
neither  in  intellect  nor  heart  any  attrac¬ 
tion  toward  melting  moods  and  moods 
of  mystery,  they  believe  that  others  are 
carved  out  of  the  same  wood  or  made 
of  the  same  clay  ;  and  with  drums  beat¬ 
ing  they  play  endless  funeral  marches  at 
the  fancied  burial  of  all  abstractions 
and  of  all  gods.  Listen  to  them  and 
you  would  take  metaphysical  religion 
for  dead. 

There  are  ages  in  which  religious 
faith  rises  superior  to  all  other  manifes¬ 
tations  of  the  spirit — for  instance,  the 
eleventh  century  ;  ages  in  which  art  ex¬ 
cels — for  instance,  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  ages  in  which  philosophy,  as  the 
seventeenth  century ;  ages  in  which 
criticism  and  the  revolutionary  idea,  as 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  ages  in  which 
economy,  industry,  commerce,  labor, 
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as  this  century  of  ours  ;  but  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  human  spirit  all  of  them 
endure,  as  though  contemporary  with 
its  appearance  on  the  earth,  and  ideas 
— those  mothers  of  things — remain  as  it 
were  consubstantial  with  our  being,  and 
decisive  of  the  impulse  which  moves 
our  life. 

Because  religions  are  transformed  like 
everything  else  in  the  perpetual  meta¬ 
morphosis  of  the  universe,  the  common 
people  say  that  religions  are  dead.  I 
have  heard  in  France  a  most  eloquent 
speaker  apologize  for  having  uttered  the 
word  “  altar,”  because  it  savored  of  wor¬ 
ship  ;  and  I  have  seen  a  physiologist  turn 
pale  when  he  let  slip,  in  the  careless  ease 
of  familiar  conversation,  ”  God  help  us.” 
Meanwhile  mothers  cover  with  flowers 
the  coffins  where  they  watch  the  corpses 
of  their  little  ones,  who  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed  of  life  below  that  they  may 
change  into  soaring  angels  above. 
Meanwhile  tombs,  tilled  inwardly  with 
corruption  and  worms,  are  covered  out¬ 
wardly  with  the  mystic  vegetation  of 
sacred  and  immortal  hopes,  which  fix 
their  roots  in  the  depths  of  death  while 
they  fill  eternity  with  their  embowering 
branches  ;  and  we  all  with  one  accord 
listen  to  the  sound  of  the  vanished  lyre, 
or  watch  the  prayers  that  are  enwrap¬ 
ped  in  the  clouds  of  incense,  with  in¬ 
ward  contentment  of  spirit,  because 
they  foretell  to  us,  in  those  vague  pre¬ 
sentiments  and  undefined  beliefs,  in 
which  divinity  and  humanity  are  con¬ 
fused  together,  as  in  the  intuitions  of 
sibyls  and  prophets,  that  our  existence 
shall  never  sink  into  non-existence,  and 
that  all  this  universe,  material  as  well 
as  spiritual,  to  whose  breast  we  poor 
mortals  find  ourselves  so  closely  bound, 
shall  not  disappear  like  the  nightmare 
of  a  weary  sleep  in  the  void  of  utter 
nothingness.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
tire  dogma  and  the  fundamental  truth 
of  morality  must  in  the  religion  of  the 
future  be  supreme  over  the  dogmas  and 
the  fundamental  truths  of  theology, 
thus  satisfying  the  real  requirements  of 
our  century. 

Theogonies,  like  all  that  is  human, 
have  an  essential  being  which  flows  from 
the  inner  substance  of  the  spirit,  and 
have  peculiarities  in  accordance  with  the 
special  condition  of  each  religion  and  of 
each  century.  And  so,  as  there  are  re- 
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ligions  in  which  the  moral  dominates 
over  the  metaphysical,  as  the  religion  of 
Confucius,  which  is  so  essentially  fitted 
to  the  mechanical  nature  of  the  Chinese, 
being  radically  opposed  to  all  theology 
— there  are  also  religions  in  which  the 
aesthetic  sentiment  dominates  over  all 
other  sentiments,  as  happens  with  that 
paganism  not  as  yet  dethroned  from 
heavenly  Mediterranean  strands,  nor 
extinct  in  charming  Greek  souls. 

The  positive  denial  of  the  existence 
of  religious  dogmas  seems  to  me  as 
worthless  as  the  positive  denial  of  their 
evolutions  and  metamorphosis.  Very 
diverse  religious  states  have  made  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  progress 
of  humanity.  The  world  would  have 
lost  much  if  Abraham  in  the  deserts  of 
Canaan,  and  Moses  on  the  heights  of 
Horeb,  had  not  cultivated  that  mono¬ 
theistic  faith  whose  quintessence  the 
one  had  obtained  in  Chaldea,  the  other 
in  Egypt,  and  changed  it,  as  the  bees 
change  bitter  resin  into  delicious  honey, 
into  the  lofty  metaphysical  religion,  on 
which  we  still  live. 

When  Virgil  in  the  ancient  world  and 
Raphael  in  this  our  modern  world, 
taught  by  those  intuitions  in  which  the 
souls  of  artists  perceive  the  impression 
of  the  divine,  wished  to  oppose  the  re¬ 
ligious  reforms  of  their  respective 
periods,  reforms  foretold  by  countless 
omens,  the  reform  of  Christ  and  the  re¬ 
form  of  Luther,  and  to  oppose  them, 
the  one  by  the  religion  of  justice,  the 
other  by  the  religion  of  art,  there  was 
hidden  behind  their  respective  idealistic 
visions  the  defence  of  their  families  and 
their  homes,  a  much  more  real  explana¬ 
tion  than  all  the  explanations  given  by 
lawgivers  and  politicians.  We  smile  at 
the  psalmody  murmured  by  some  old 
devotee  at  her  prayers  before  some  mir¬ 
aculous  picture  ;  at  the  ex  voto  put  up 
by  sailors  on  the  sacred  walls  of  a  her¬ 
mitage  raised  on  the  last  rocky  hills  that 
are  dimly  seen  as  he  leaves  his  country  ; 
at  the  prayers  and  popular  festivals 
dedicated  to  an  ancient  image,  under 
whose  mantle  tender  souls  collect  like 
children  to  the  security  of  their  mothers* 
skirts  ;  and  presently  all  these  supersti¬ 
tions  we  have  censured,  combining  their 
forces,  promote  a  complete  divorce  be¬ 
tween  orthodox  Belgium  and  Protestant 
Holland  ;  a  civil  war  between  the  can- 
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tons  of  the  Pope  and  the  cantons  of 
ZwingUus  and  Calvin  ;  a  revolt  of  the 
Catholic  Celt,  wno  has  changed  his  dol¬ 
mens  into  altars,  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
imposed  on  his  conscience  and  his  coun¬ 
try  by  Anglicans  like  Henry  or  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  by  Calvinists  like  Cromwell 
or  Orange  ;  a  crusade,  like  that  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Panslavists  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Danube,  in  pursuit  of  their 
beloved  church,  Constantine’s  St. 
Sophia,  which  rivals  in  sanctity  the 
sacred  Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem  ;  a  dream 
like  the  Panislamic  dream,  at  the  visions 
of  which,  rising  amid  the  vapors  of 
coffee  above  the  cushions  of  the  serag¬ 
lio,  with  the  sanction  of  every  Softa  of 
the  Mosques,  men  jeel  and  tremble 
from  the  central  tablelands  of  Asia  to 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  overwhelmed  by  an  ambition  for 
the  conquest  of  the  world. 

The  increase  of  the  influence  of  the 
Papacy  after  the  destruction  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  power,  in  no  way  surprises  or  as¬ 
tounds  me,  for  I  had  foreseen  and  fore¬ 
told  it  in  protracted  disputes  with  the 
reactionary  party  in  my  country  long 
before  and  after  the  great  events,  by 
which  Italy  and  Europe  put  an  end  to 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Popes 
over  the  Eternal  City.  I  believed  that 
the  separation  of  the  two  powers,  as 
compelled  by  the  gospel  of  Christ,  in 
the  person  of  the  representative  of 
Christ,  was  essential  to  the  culture  and 
progress  of  humanity.  In  my  opinion 
a  theocracy  like  the  Roman  theocracy, 
an  absolute  king  like  the  King  of  Rome, 
could  no  longer  be  maintained  in  the 
midst  of  educated  Europe,  and  still  less 
in  that  most  sacred  place,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  tribunes  and  jurists.  The  mod¬ 
ern  spirit  would  perish  if  it  did  not 
snatch  his  historic  diadem  from  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  the  Roman  Pope,  as  before  it 
knew  how  to  snatch  the  crown  from  the 
temples  of  the  old  absolutist  power. 

Only  the  Mongols  who  came  from  the 
central  tablelands  of  Asia,  and  settled 
down  like  a  monstrous  inundation  on 
the  splendid  shores  of  the  Bosphorus, 
endure  the  combination  of  Caliph  and 
Sultan  in  a  sort  of  imperial  prophet,  to 
whom  they  believe  in  their  hearts  the 
earth  belongs  by  a  decree  of  Allah. 
The  Roman,  the  civilized  man  par  excel- 
Unce^  with  his  marvellous  flexibility, 


with  his  natural  cosmopolitanism,  with 
his  worship  of  all  gods,  with  his  adap¬ 
tability  to  all  beliefs,  with  his  born  apti¬ 
tude  for  constant  progress,  could  not 
endure  that  absolute  king,  encircled 
with  crowns  and  tiaras,  armed  with  the 
sabre,  the  sceptre,  and  the  crozier,  in 
whom  was  realized  the  ideal  most  op¬ 
posed  to  the  spirit  of  our  age,  the  ideal 
of  an  absolute  power,  stretching,  like 
that  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  potentates, 
over  both  bodies  and  souls.  In  all 
Christendom  we,  the  true  Liberals,  con¬ 
tended  for  that  separation  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  temporal,  but  in  no 
place  with  such  vehemence  as  in  Rome. 
The  people,  confounded  by  a  kind  of  in¬ 
justice,  which  takes  root  without  in¬ 
quiry,  and  propagates  itself  without  op¬ 
position — the  people,  confounded  with 
the  nettles  and  hemlocks  of  their  mighty 
ruins,  through  their  almost  plant-like 
resignation,  felt  irresistible  aspirations 
toward  the  liberty,  whose  germs  have 
left  their  praetors  in  the  civil  organiza¬ 
tion  of  all  educated  nations. 

Thus  the  army  collected  by  its  last 
Pontiff-King,  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Catholic  peoples,  was  not 
maintained  so  much  to  repel  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Italians  as  to  prevent  the 
revolt  of  Rome.  Pius  IX.  saw  himself 
dethroned  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects, 
like  the  Archdukes  of  Tuscany  and 
Modena,  or  the  Bourbons  of  Parma  and 
Naples,  swept  away  by  the  revolutionary 
indignation.  The  proof  that  this  is  true 
lies  in  the  fact  that  a  foreign  interfer¬ 
ence  restored,  and  afterward  another 
foreign  interference  supported  him. 
And  there  on  his  throne  he  was  like  the 
dethroned  in  their  banishment,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  phantasms  of  the  past  which 
waste  their  life  in  a  constant  protest 
against  the  present,  and  in  an  incurable 
blindness  with  regard  to  the  future. 
When  Pius  IX.  died,  a  conciliatory 
Pope  was  needed.  This  conciliatory 
Pope  might  have  one  of  two  characters 
— either  a  lofty  and  theological  charac¬ 
ter,  which  would  have  placed  him  above 
all  the  powers  of  his  time  and  made  him 
a  kind  of  St.  Francis  or  Savonarola  ;  or 
a  character  astute  and  diplomatic,  which 
might  lead  him  to  make  terms  with  the 
Powers  of  the  modern  world.  Besides, 
every  Pope  must  come  from  the  College 
of  Cardinals,  and  in  the  sacred  body 
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known  and  in  power  at  the  time  there 
was  no  one  capable  of  realizing  the  un¬ 
dertaking  of  supplying  Christian  but 
democratic  mysticism  to  contemporary 
Europe. 

Bonaparte,  who,  absorbed  in  mysti¬ 
cism,  resembled  somewhat  an  austere 
penitent  of  other  days,  lacked  that  fac¬ 
ulty  of  self-communication  natural  to 
the  souls  of  those  born  to  be  truly  prop¬ 
agandists  and  apostles. 

De  Pietro,  very  virtuous,  very  much 
loved,  on  intimate  terras  with  every¬ 
body,  conciliatory  by  disposition,  be¬ 
longed  of  his  own  accord  to  a  class 
known  in  every-day  phrase  as  men  of 
the  world,  and  by  no  intellectual  juggling 
could  be  fitted  to  engage  in  a  reform 
so  great  and  so  transcendental  as  that 
aimed  and  directed  either  to  spiritualize 
or  democratize  Catholicism.  It  was 
impossible  to  meet  there,  among  the  old 
ritualistic  senators,  so  like  in  their  petri¬ 
faction  to  the  ancient  senators  of  Ven¬ 
ice,  an  evangelical  Pope  with  strength 
to  bring  back  Catholicism  to  the  days  of 
primitive  Christianity,  and  with  courage 
to  sign  the  treaty,  demanded  by  so  many 
voices,  between  the  democracy  and  the 
Church.  There  were  not  wanting,  be¬ 
sides  Popes  of  another  kind,  statesmen 
rather  than  mystics.  Such  Popes  must 
needs  propose  to  themselves,  not  so 
much  a  reconciliation  between  the  de¬ 
mocracy  and  the  Church  as  a  reconcili¬ 
ation  between  the  Church  and  the  polit¬ 
ical  powers  that  are  supreme  to-day. 
Pius  IX.  had  died  when  in  conflict  with 
the  democracy  from  below  and  the 
States  from  above.  He  levelled  the 
same  impeachment  at  the  Swiss  Federal 
Councils  and  the  Muscovite  Czars,  and 
he  lifted  his  voice  as  high  against  the 
French  Republic  as  against  the  German 
Empire.  Those  spirits  buried  in  the 
past,  who  reproduce  conditions  identical 
with  those  which  conquered  pagans  as 
illustrious  as  Symmachus  and  Hypatia 
found  in  the  presence  of  conquering 
Christianity,  proposed  for  Pope  the  car¬ 
dinal,  named  as  the  representative  of 
his  personality  and  his  idea  by  Pius  IX. 
But  the  policy  of  the  Irreconcilables 
which  Pius  IX.  supported  had  already 
borne  all  its  fruits,  and  was  in  a  state 
of  complete  exhaustion ;  in  fact,  as 
worn  out  as  the  illustrious  life  of  its 
lofty  supporter.  What  was  needed  was 


either  a  Pope  resolved  to  spiritualize 
Catholicism,  and  after  such  a  lofty  and 
transcendent  transformation  to  unite  it 
with  the  democracies,  a  new  phase,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  Universal  Pontificate,  or  a 
Pope  who  would  seek  alliances  with  the 
great  Powers,  almost  all  at  variance  with 
their  Roman  subjects,  as  Germany  with 
its  Centre,  Russia  with  its  Poland,  Eng¬ 
land  with  its  Ireland,  and  France  with 
its  religious  orders  and  its  Ultramontane 
party.  Seeing  the  complete  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  the  other  two  aims,  the  aim  of  the 
reactionary  party,  represented  by  one 
who  maintained  the  policy  of  Pius  IX., 
and  the  aim  of  the  progressive  party, 
represented  by  a  Pope  resolved  on  dar¬ 
ing  innovations  and  deep-seated  reforms, 
it  remained  to  choose  a  Pope  able  to 
establish  an  understanding  with  and  fit¬ 
ted  to  conciliate  the  Powers  and  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  day. 

A  very  superior  representative  of  this 
tendency  was  Cardinal  Franchi,  who 
was  generally  credited  with  ideas  and 
intentions  of  reconciling  the  Catholic 
Church  with  the  States  of  the  modern 
world.  I  ought  for  my  part  to  say  that, 
even  during  the  reaction  under  Pius 
IX.,  when  my  Government  was  in  office 
in  1873,  I  found  the  cardinal  very  active 
in  the  useful  work  of  establishing  an  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  Holy  See  and 
the  Democratic  Republic  in  Spain.  He 
made  the  way  easy  in  everything  before 
we  attempted  the  reconciliation,  which 
was  already  unavoidable  in  order  to  end 
the  unhappy  state  of  civil  war  in  which 
we  were  ;  and  in  all  the  friction  natural 
to  extensive  and  delicate  negotiations  we 
found  him  always  resolved  to  maintain 
concord,  with  a  word  of  peace  ever  on 
his  lips  and  a  feeling  of  friendship  in 
his  heart ;  and  that  which  he  had  done 
with  regard  to  us  Republicans  of  Spain, 
he  did  with  more  purpose  with  regard 
to  the  Republicans  of  France.  We  will 
not  speak  of  other  and  analogous  meas¬ 
ures  of  conciliation  which  he  planned, 
not  merely  with  Governments  of  Cath¬ 
olic  peoples,  although  democratic,  but 
with  Governments  whether  Protestant 
or  schismatic,  such  as  the  Government 
of  Germany,  the  Government  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Government  of  Russia.  Italy 
excepted,  Franchi  was  resolved  to  make 
terms  with  all  the  Governments  of 
Europe.  But  this  resolu'ion  of  his  did 
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him  much  harm  in  societies  to  which 
delays  and  Bne  distinctions  were  as 
necessary  as  they  are  to  the  Sacred  Col¬ 
lege.  In  voting  for  Pecci,  the  reigning 
Pope,  the  cardinals  voted  for  a  policy 
identical  at  bottom  with  the  policy  of 
Franchi,  but  more  supple,  more  circum¬ 
spect,  more  reserved,  more  friendly  to 
what  was  demanded  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  election,  more  friendly  to 
delays  and  distinctions.  A  finished 
theologian,  a  dexterous  debater,  a  maker 
of  Latin  verse,  which  you  would  say 
was  shaped,  as  the  facets  of  a  diamond 
by  a  diamond,  by  ancient  Latin  verse  ; 
cold,  like  the  abstractions  of  Aquinas  ; 
a  man  of  corners  and  angles,  like  the  dia¬ 
lectical  dilemma  ;  with  a  living  syllo¬ 
gism  for  his  soul ;  his  body  shrivelled 
and  bony  ;  very  clever  and  by  no  means 
nervous ;  quite  free  from  mysticism 
which  is  incompatible  with  his  semi- 
Aristotelian,  and  so  far  semi-materialist 
philosophy — the  designate  for  the  tiara 
appeared  to  be  one  of  those  machines 
invented  by  a  great  doctor  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  to  reason  mechanically  ;  obe¬ 
dient  to  the  great  combinations  of  cal¬ 
culation  but  not  to  the  movements  of 
the  heart  and  the  severity  of  dogma,  till 
then  essential  parts  of  the  Pontifical 
policy.  The  Irreconcilables  of  all 
shades  one  and  all  called  him  sly  and 
disingenuous.  One  compared  him  with 
Machiavelli,  another  with  Clement 
XIV.,  and  in  the  height  of  adverse  feel¬ 
ing  even  with  Alexander  VI.  I  have 
read  in  the  books  of  zealous  Ultramon- 
tanes  that  his  head  has  the  shape  of  the 
head  of  Robespierre,  and  his  lips  of  the 
lips  of  Voltaire.  They  leave  in  peace 
neither  the  court  which  surrounds  him, 
nor  the  cardinals  placed  like  planets  in 
the  solar  system  of  his  soul.  Proud  of 
his  learning,  careful  of  style  and  lan¬ 
guage  rather  than  deep  of  thought  in 
his  discourses  ;  uncertain  and  perplexed 
between  two  lines  of  politics  ;  with  little 
belief  in  his  philosophy  ;  a  statesman 
rather  than  an  apostle  ;  a  diplomatist 
rather  than  a  saint ;  proud  to  the  weak, 
and  humble  to  the  strong — thus  his  en¬ 
emies,  the  loftiest  disciples  of  the  purest 
Catholicism,  describe  Leo  XIII.  If  any 
one  doubt  this  let  him  read  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  work  of  Houx.  But  all  these  mani¬ 
fold  accusations  are  generated  in  the  in¬ 
numerable  difficulties  of  a  Pontificate, 


forced  to  retrace  the  paths  trodden  by 
previous  Pontiffs,  to  alter  politics  and 
dogma  without  attracting  'much  atten¬ 
tion,  and  without  giving  large  subse¬ 
quent  reforms  the  appearance  of  con¬ 
demning  Pius  IX.  ;  a  matter  of  grave 
importance  for  a  perpetual  elective  dy¬ 
nasty  of  great  pastors  deified  by  the 
dogma  of  their  infallibility. 

Leo  XIII.  has  sometimes  taken  the 
most  difficult  way,  at  other  times  the 
shortest  cut  to  attain  the  original  object 
of  his  Pontificate,  for  the  purpose  of 
not  raising  against  himself  the  anger  of 
those  who  encourage  spiritual  wars,  nor 
dashing  himself  to  pieces  against  barri¬ 
ers  erected  by  dogmatism  and  impa¬ 
tience.  When  one  remembers  his  useless 
though  proud  assault  upon  the  inoffen¬ 
sive  Freemasons,  or  his  manner  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  liberal  laws  of  Belgium,  or 
his  abrogation  of  the  censures  fulmi¬ 
nated  by  his  predecessors  against  the 
Jesuits,  one  esteems  him,  like  Billio 
himself,  a  true  follower  of  Pius  IX., 
one  to  whom  he  might  have  desired  to 
leave  in  kingly  fashion  his  splendid 
tiara.  But  presently  documents  of  a 
higher  order,  like  the  sacred  writing 
published  under  the  title  Immortale  Dei, 
which  shows  how  Catholicism  is  open¬ 
ing  to  all  the  ideas  of  progress  and  is 
coming  to  terms  with  all  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  reveal  how  far  we  are  from 
those  canons  aimed  at  the  head  of  our 
civilization  which  mercilessly  cast  out 
all  Liberals  from  the  divine  bosom  of 
the  Church,  and  excommunicated  the 
spirit  of  modern  progress. 

But  it  is  in  his  double  dealing  with 
Italy  and  Germany  that  profound  or  ir¬ 
reducible  contradictions  between  the 
ideas  of  the  Pope  come  out  most  plain¬ 
ly.  It  is  the  simple  truth  that  both 
these  Powers  have  combined  and  organ¬ 
ized  themselves  against  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  this  truth  ought  to  be  man¬ 
fully  declared,  without  mincing  matters 
or  making  distinctions.  The  Branden¬ 
burgs,  Emperors  of  Protestant  Germany, 
and  the  Savoyard  Kings  of  Ghibelline 
Italy  deserve  the  anathemas  of  a  Guelf 
and  Catholic  Pontificate.  But  there  is 
a  difference  between  the  Brandenburgs 
and  the  House  of  Savoy,  which  can  be 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  a  Pope  who 
is  so  dogmatic  a  theologian  as  Leo 
XIII. 
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The  House  of  Savoy  attack  only  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Roman  theocracy, 
while  the  Brandenburgs  attack  the  spir¬ 
itual  and  divine  power.  Ghibelline 
Italy  has  been  built  up  upon  the  denial 
of  the  temporal  power  ;  but  Protestant 
Germany  has  been  built  up  upon  the 
denial  of  the  spiritual  power. 

In  the  Reformation,  as  in  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Austrians,  the  most  important  events  of 
modern  history  which  have  determined 
the  ministry  and  providential  end  of 
Prussia  in  the  European  world,  the 
Brandenburgs  appear  as  a  sort  of  spirit¬ 
ual  Arminians,  raised  up  against  Cath¬ 
olic  Rome,  in  fulfilment  of  secular 
duties,  and  with  a  hostile  and  opposing 
Church.  Their  action  in  modern  his¬ 
tory  remains  far  more  contradictory 
toward  the  Church  and  the  Pope  than 
the  humble  attitude  of  the  House  of 
Savoy.  Yet  Leo  XIII.  is  accommodat¬ 
ing  to  Germany,  which  disputes  his 
tiara,  and  will  hold  no  parley  with  Italy, 
which  disputes  his  crown.  He  forgets 
what  has  been  done  to  snatch  souls  from 
his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  but  cannot 
forgive  the  doings  of  those  who  after  all 
have  only  been  actuated  by  earthly  con¬ 
siderations. 

At  this  very  moment  they  have  just 
abrogated  those  laws  of  May  on  account 
of  which  Pius  IX.  in  full  Vatican  called 
the  iron  Chancellor  an  Attila.  In  vain 
in  the  past  ministers  of  weighty  intellect, 
such  as  we  all  recognize  in  Gneist,  pro¬ 
tested  against  similar  concessions  to 
Rome,  which  gives  the  lie  to  a  ministry 
preserved  in  Prussian  tradition,  and  op¬ 
poses  a  difference  begotten  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  ideas  and  the  course  of  the 
ages. 

Bismarck  has  had  to  pay  Leo  XIII. 
with  usury  for  his  direct  intervention  in 
the  last  elections,  and  the  conveyance 
he  has  made  of  the  Old  Centre,  now  defi¬ 
nitely  manacled  to  a  Lutheran  Em¬ 
pire.  During  the  discussion  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  problem,  Bismarck  has  used  his 
best- known  arguments  with  respect  to 
the  war  which  Germany  must  maintain 
against  European  democracy  in  general, 
but  more  especially  against  republican 
France.  But  with  all  these  phrases  and 
concessions,  Bismarck  is  unable  to  put 
forth  in  favor  of  the  Pontificate  what 
was  most  desired  by  the  Irreconcilables 


of  the  Vatican — a  supreme  effort  for 
the  restoration  and  re-establishment  of 
its  political  power.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  conditions  on 
which  Napoleon  III.  defended  the  Pon¬ 
tificate  and  the  conditions  on  which  it 
is  now  defended  by  the  Emperor  Wil¬ 
liam.  Napoleon,  by  the  irresistible 
fatality  of  the  blow  he  aimed  at  the  Re¬ 
public,  represented  the  reactionary 
party,  notwithstanding  his  revolution¬ 
ary  origin  and  equally  revolutionary 
tendencies  ;  while  William,  in  spite  of 
his  hereditary  origin,  his  creed  of  divine 
right  always  on  his  lips,  and  his  iron 
sceptre  in  his  hand,  by  executing  the 
will  of  German  democrats  with  respect 
to  German  unity,  by  the  emancipation 
of  Hungary,  by  the  restoration  of  Venice 
to  Italy  in  the  war  with  Austria,  and 
the  restoration  of  Rome  to  Italy  in  the 
war  with  France,  represents  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  Besides,  Napoleon  III.  in  defend¬ 
ing  the  Pope  King  greatly  pleased  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  people.  Cath¬ 
olics,  and  very  proud  of  their  ecclesias¬ 
tical  primogeniture,  while  William  of 
Brandenburg  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Pope  to  temporal  power  would  wound 
the  strongest  feelings  of  the  German 
people,  who  are  essentially  Lutheran. 

Historical  facts  in  unfolding  form  a 
system,  just  as  minutes  in  passing  form 
an  age  ;  and  when  the  German  Empire 
passed  from  the  Spanish  and  Catholic 
family  of  Austria,  which  for  three  cen¬ 
turies  had  with  so  much  zeal  combated 
Protestantism,  raising  up  generals  such 
as  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  Muhlberg  and 
Wallenstein  during  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War — passed  from  a  family  by  tradition 
and  honor  orthodox,  to  a  family  like 
the  Brandenburgs,  by  tradition  and 
honor  heterodox,  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Popes  was  lost,  not  merely  in  the 
higher  consciences  of  our  time,  which 
one  and  all  will  always  with  one  accord 
condemn  it,  but  in  spheres  less  accessible 
to  the  pure  ideal,  in  the  impure  cur¬ 
rents  of  events  destined  to  be  of  supreme 
importance  in  the  future,  for  which  rea¬ 
son  we  call  them  immanent,  or  let  us 
say,  very  durable,  and  pregnant  with 
far-reaching  consequences.  The  logic 
of  events  regulates  matters  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  such  a  way  that  none  of  the 
institutions  accepted  by  the  peoples 
readily  disappears,  and  none  of  the  ideas 
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divulged  by  the  various  historical  apos¬ 
tles  is  extinguished  in  the  skies  of  the 
soul.  What  more  ?  Have  we  not  seen 
rise  afresh  in  the  newest  philosophy, 
maintained  by  a  German  philosopher  of 
commanding  eloquence  the  nihilistic 
conceptions  of  the  Indian  Buddha,  with 
his  apocalypse  of  universal  suicide  and 
of  absolute  non-existence  ?  Surely 
there  are  also  in  the  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  head  of  the  German  Empire 
and  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Pontificate 
some  remains  of  the  famous  agreement 
between  the  Church  and  Charlemagne  ; 
whose  two  enormous  stones  are  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  But  on  that  occasion  feudalism 
was  making  preparations  with  the  ut¬ 
most  speed,  on  the  point  of  rousing  it¬ 
self  to  meet  the  last  irruption,  the  irrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Northmen ;  and  Europe 
required  material  unity,  like  her  Holy 
Empire,  which  could  live  only  if  conse¬ 
crated  by  religious  faith  and  moral 
unity  ;  like  the  Pontificate,  which  could 
live  only  if  supported  upon  an  earthly 
and  material  dominion. 

But  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  In 
place  of  finding  ourselves  living  during 
that  celebrated  Christmas  of  the  year 
800,  when  the  theocracy  was  in  the  as¬ 
cendant  and  feudalism  was  approach¬ 
ing,  we  find  ourselves  drawn  to  the 
United  States  of  new  Europe,  which 
will  end  by  forming  an  Amphictyonic 
Council  of  republics  and  democracies  as 
illustrious  as  that  of  ancient  Greece. 
Consequently,  spiritual  forces  being 
highly  developed,  and  every  moral 
power  being  very  strong,  no  religion 
will  for  the  future  require,  either  a  ma¬ 
terial  and  coercive  power,  like  that  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  Roman  Pontiff  by  his  tem¬ 
poral  possessions,  or  even  the  good  un¬ 
derstanding  and  close  alliance  which  to¬ 
day  is  maintained  by  each  official  re¬ 
ligion  with  the  government  of  the  State. 

The  temporal  power  of  the  Popes, 
then,  is  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their  spiritual  power.  And 
since  events  offer  undisputable  proofs  of 
social  maxims,  we  have  the  Conclave 
that  followed  the  death  of  Pius  IX.  and 
nominated  Leo  XIII.  as  his  successor, 
to  finish  with  the  old  Ultramontane  tra¬ 
dition,  and  show  plainly  the  uselessness 
of  political  power  in  the  most  decisive 
moments  and  the  most  critical  hours  of 


an  election  to  the  Pontificate.  I  know 
not,  nor  do  there  exist  in  ancient  or 
modern  history,  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  or 
in  Africa,  monarchs  less  respected  after 
death  than  the  pontiff  monarchs  of 
Rome.  And  this  is  easily  explained, 
when  one  understands  both  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  Rome  in  the  times  of  the  great¬ 
est  prosperity  of  that  unhappy  temporal 
power  which  subjected  the  Pontiff  to 
the  territory,  and  the  nature  of  an  in¬ 
terregnum  in  the  Pontificate,  which 
brought  with  if,  perforce,  lamentable 
anarchy. 

As  yet  the  Cardinal  Camarlengo  has 
not  given  the  three  blows  of  the  rubric 
with  his  silver  hammer  on  the  forehead 
of  the  dead  Pontiff,  and  the  bell  of  the 
Capitol  had  not  poured  out  its  thunder¬ 
ing  din,  the  bell  whose  tongue  gives  the 
signal  to  the  innumerable  campaniles  of 
the  Eternal  City  to  repeat,  when  the 
municipal  party  of  Rome,  which  sleeps 
with  the  ancient  senators  and  ancient 
tribunes,  despatches  its  trained  bands  ; 
the  feudal  gentry  of  Tusculum,  who 
long  for  aristocratic  anarchy,  their  in¬ 
fantry  ;  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  who 
do  not  renounce  a  spiritual  supremacy, 
their  armies  ;  the  cities  of  Perugia  and 
Bologna,  which  struggle  under  the 
Pontifical  yoke,  their  citi2en  soldiery  ; 
the  ambassadors  of  Castille,  Navarre, 
Aragon,  and  France,  who  desire  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  their  respective  creatures, 
their  guards  ;  the  papal  cardinals,  who 
must  needs  assert  themselves,  their  con- 
dottieri  ;  the  Sacred  College,  which  must 
needs  preserve  itself  from  such  strata¬ 
gems,  its  sbirri ;  the  Swiss  who  hold  a 
license,  their  soldiers  ;  the  great  fami¬ 
lies  of  Rome  who  suspect  an  attack,  their 
armed  servants ;  so  that  everywhere 
with  their  different  garrisons  they  were 
changing  monuments  into  fortresses, 
and  with  their  unceasing  conflicts  the 
sites  consecrated  by  the  gratitude  of 
mankind  into  fields  of  battle,  proceed¬ 
ing  to  such  extremes  that  knife-fights, 
encounters  of  soldiery,  attacks  on  re¬ 
spectable  houses,  the  violation  of  sacred 
places,  the  plunder  of  wealth,  innumer¬ 
able  assassinations,  the  slaughter  of  rival 
partisans,  and  the  hurling  of  the  dead 
bodies  into  the  Tiber,  changed  the 
Rome  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  blessed 
by  the  pilgrims  and  inhabited  by  the 
martyrs,  into  the  Babylon  and  the  Nin- 
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eveh  of  Belshazzar  and  Sardanapalus, 
eternally  execrated  in  all  the  apocalypses 
of  history.  And  there  were  at  that  time 
interregnums  lasting,  like  that  which 
followed  the  great  Pope  Gregory  VII., 
on  year  ;  like  that  which  followed  John 
XXIII.  two  years,  five  months,  and 
eight  days  ;  like  that  which  followed 
Clement  IV.  two  years,  nine  months, 
and  two  days. 

If  historic  disquisitions  did  not  always 
turn  out  a  little  heavy  1  would  cite  :  In¬ 
nocent  X.,  buried  by  the  kindness  of  a 
mason  ;  Alexander  III.,  covered  in  his 
coffin  with  the  filth  brought  by  his  peo¬ 
ple  ;  Paul  IV.,  conducted  to  his  place 
of  repose  amid  noisy  mirth  and  songs  ; 
the  pious  Adrian  IV.,  so  abhorred,  that 
on  the  day  of  his  burial  there  appeared 
on  all  the  street  corners  of  Rome  a  most 
notorious  insdription  in  which,  with 
cruel  sarcasm,  they  named  the  physi¬ 
cian,  who  attended  him  in  his  last  ill¬ 
ness,  the  liberator  of  his  country.  But, 
what  more  ?  In  those  times  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  power  the  corpse  of  a  Holy  Father 
did  not  inspire  much  respect  in  his  holy 
successor.  Do  you  remember  the  ter¬ 
rible  tragedy  of  Pope  Formoso  ?  Stephen 
IV.  ascended  the  throne  by  the  aid  of 
the  feudal  soldiery  of  Espoleto  ;  and,  at 
once,  called  a  synod  to  judge  the  dead 
pope.  Pope  Formoso,  who  was  sum¬ 
moned  and  cited  to  appear,  as  if  they 
were  dealing  with  a  living  man.  The 
corpse  of  the  Pope  was  snatched  from 
the  tomb  dressed  in  new  papal  robes, 
and  placed  on  the  throne,  as  if  he  could 
hear  the  harangues  of  his  accusers  and 
the  decisions  of  his  judges,  who  outraged 
eternity  in  outraging  the  tomb,  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  jurisdiction  of  God  in  judg¬ 
ing  a  dead  man  already  in  the  presence 
of  the  Divine  Justice.  An  advocate  of 
Pope  Stephen  stood  up  in  front  of  the 
embalmed  corpse  to  level  at  him  every 
kind  of  accusation,  and  to  revile  and 
mock  him  with  every  kind  of  indignity. 
A  poor  deacon,  with  his  foot  against  the 
corpse,  obliged  to  support  it  that  it 
might  not  fall  to  the  ground,  more  dead 
than  the  dead  man  himself,  perspiring, 
stammering,  trembling,  without  any 
notion  of  arranging  words  or  recollect¬ 
ing  ideas,  held  the  brief  for  the  defence. 
The  mad  Stephen  IV.  stretched  toward 
his  silent  predecessor  his  angry  arms 
and  asked  him  in  a  voice  hoarse  with 


fury  whatever  occurred  to  his  wandering 
mind.  The  corpse  was  not  ashamed, 
the  corpse  did  not  pant,  the  corpse  did 
not  stagger,  coldly  preserving  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  death  and  the  secrets  of  the 
tomb.  Then  they  tore  off  the  papal 
robes  which  had  been  put  on  simply  in 
order  to  permit  of  this  horrible  outrage  ; 
they  dragged  him  by  violence  down 
from  the  throne,  where  he  lay  motion¬ 
less  ;  they  cut  off  the  three  fingers  with 
which  he  had  so  often  blessed  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  they  gave  him  like  clay  to  the  fero¬ 
cious  multitude,  who  spat  forth  all  kinds 
of  blasphemies  against  him  and  hurled 
him  into  the  Tiber,  which,  more  just 
than  the  conscience  of  those  priests,  cast 
up  the  mutilated  dead  like  a  living  re¬ 
morse  at  the  foot  of  that  same  palace  of 
the  Lateran.  Violence  breeds  violence, 
and  the  people  enraged  rose  against 
Stephen  IV.,  and  loading  him  with  in¬ 
sults,  seized  him  and  beat  him  to  death 
in  his  own  prison  like  a  wild  beast. 
Has  anything  of  this  kind  happened  at 
the  funeral  of  Pius  IX.  ? 

The  temporal  power  is  not  essential 
or  necessary  or  even  useful  to  the  Pon¬ 
tiff  and  the  Pontificate.  If  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  spiritual  power  were  what  the 
Ultramontanes  imagine,  then  there 
would  be  need  of  the  ancient  principali¬ 
ties  of  the  Church  like  those  ruled  by 
Bishop  Gelmirez  in  Santiago,  by  the 
celebrated  Archbishop  Albert  in  May- 
ence,  by  the  Bastard  of  Savoy  in  Genoa, 
like  so  many  other  fiefs  of  the  Church, 
terminated  in  part  by  the  monarchical 
revolution  against  feudalism,  in  part  by 
the  democratic  revolution  against  the 
monarchies,  and  which,  though  in 
former  times  considered  necessary  or 
indispensable  no  longer  exist  in  any 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  and  never 
were  known  on  the  larger  stage  of  mod¬ 
ern  civilization,  in  America,  where  the 
relations  of  the  Church  with  the  State 
are  based,  since  the  days  of  the  con¬ 
quest,  on  the  most  exalted  privilege, 
and  where  men  incline  to-day  to  a  sep¬ 
aration  between  the  two  powers. 

What  loss  has  the  faith  sustained  by 
the  disappearance  of  so  many  of  the 
Church’s  principalities?  Surely,  then, 
it  will  suffer  no  loss  by  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  last  Catholic  principality. 

It  would  give  me  no  trouble  whatever 
to  show  that  the  whole  religious  revolu- 
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tion,  by  whose  force  the  Church  lost 
North  Germany,  the  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  of  the  Normans  and  Saxons,  Bur¬ 
gundian  and  Helvetian  Switzerland,  the 
Denmark  and  Sweden  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navians,  baptized  and  entrusted  to' the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  when  the  Popes 
were  not  kings,  was  determined  by  the 
workings  of  the  temporal  power  and  of 
the  unhappy  monarchical  influence. 
There  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  a 
constant  tendency  to  reform,  which  the 
revolution  prevented  from  prevailing  in 
the  Church.  The  Councils  of  the 
Church  resemble  the  Estates  General  of 
the  political  revolution,  as  the  reformer 
Savonarola  resembles  the  reformer  Tur¬ 
got,  in  that  both  could  have  avoided, 
the  one  the  destruction  of  the  pontifical 
power,  the  other  the  destruction  of  the 
royal  power,  and  both  would  have  been 
able  to  gain  reform  wholly  opposed  to 
violence,  the  one  and  only  efficacious 
conductor  for  the  electricity  of  the  rev¬ 
olution.  But  in  Rome  they  heard  none 
of  the  cries  of  the  Spirit,  their  attention 
being  occupied  with  the  necessities  of 
practical  politics  and  the  mad  ambitions 
of  the  world.  Alexander  VI.  was  form¬ 
ing  the  dukedom  of  Gandia  for  his  son 
Rodrigo,  and  the  estate  of  Las  Maicas 
for  his  son  Caesar  ;  Julius  II.,  a  Pope 
who  was  always  on  horseback  followed 
by  arquebuses  and  cannon,  in  the  midst 
of  battles  and  breaches,  was  extending 
the  territories  of  Rome  ;  Leo  X.  and 
Clement  VII.  were  establishing  the  sons 
of  the  Medicis  in  the  State  of  Florence, 
and  uniting  the  daughters  of  the  Medicis 
with  the  kings  of  France  ;  Paul  III.  was 
placing  an  Octavio  Farnese  on  the 
throne  of  Parma,  and  a  Pietro  Farnese 
on  the  throne  of  Placencia  ;  Paul  IV. 
was  increasing  the  riches  and  influence 
of  his  nephews,  the  Carafas  ;  all  were 
giving  their  attention  to  the  material 
and  golden  crown,  supported  by  the 
bones  of  the  forehead,  rather  than  to 
the  moral  crown  fixed  by  the  Church 
and  by  Catholicism  on  the  invisible 
temples  of  the  soul. 

That  the  Pontificate  may  be  able  to 
employ  its  spiritual  power  in  modern 
times  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it 
should  withdraw  its  eyes  from  the  ma¬ 
terial  authority  of  ancient  times.  When 
this  comes  to  pass  the  Christian  Church 
and  Christian  civilization  will  be  one 


and  the  same  thing  ;  religion  will  be 
science  felt  in  the  heart  and  science 
will  be  religion  thought  out  and  proved 
by  the  intellect.  Never  have  the  civil 
and  the  religious  powers  been  so  nearly 
approached  to  a  mutual  understanding 
as  at  this  supreme  moment.  The  Pope 
cannot  sever  his  connection  with  Rome, 
for  Catholicism  is  essentially  Roman, 
and  Rome  cannot  sever  herself  from  the 
Pope,  for  Rome  is  essentially  Catholic. 

Christianity,  like  light,  has  many  col¬ 
ors,  and  it  has  taken  the  most  vivid 
from  the  cities  which  have  been  its  his¬ 
toric  capitals.  The  primitive  Jewish 
Christianity,  which  we  might  call  the 
religion  of  the  Father,  had  its  birth  and 
development  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  and  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew  ; 
the  metaphysical  Greek  Christianity, 
which  we  might  call  the  religioii  of  the 
Word,  of  the  Son,  had  its  birth  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  Ionian  Archipelago, 
by  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  and  formed  its  definitions  and 
organization  in  cities  like  Constantinople 
and  Nicea,  cities  of  the  old  Greek  race  ; 
syncretic  Christianity,  which  we  might 
call  the  religion  of  the  Spirit,  had  its 
birth  and  development  by  the  influence 
of  the  works  of  Clement  and  Origen  in 
that  city  which  was  the  offspring  of 
Alexander’s  idea  of  combining  the 
Greek  genius  with  the  Asiatic,  that  is, 
in  Alexandria  ;  then  the  religion  of  the 
canons,  of  religious  jurisprudence,  of 
political  organization,  naturally  had  its 
birth  in  ancient  Rome,  which  gave  the 
title  of  the  architect  who  constructed 
the  bridge  close  to  the  grotto  of  Egeria, 
the  title  Pontifex,  to  our  Pontifex  Max¬ 
imus,  for  Rome  changed  her  Courts  of 
appeal,  where  the  judges  used  to  sit  of 
old,  into  Basilicas,  where  the  pilgrims 
of  Christendom  to-day  bow  the  knee  ; 
she  bound  to  the  brows  of  the  Church 
which  is  the  mistress  of  all  the  Churches, 
the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  the  temple  of 
all  the  gods  ;  she  built  her  great  relig¬ 
ious  monuments  with  arches  taken  from 
the  baths  and  with  stones  that  had  fallen 
from  the  arches  ;  she  brought  together 
in  the  solemn  Appian  Way  the  ashes  of 
the  tribunes  with  the  ashes  of  the  saints, 
and  the  tombs  of  the  heroes  with  the 
catacombs  of  the  martyrs  ;  she  placed 
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amid  the  wreaths  copied  from  classic  the  compliance  of  the  Pope  with  here- 
palaces  the  Virgins  of  Raphael,  and  tics  of  old  date  like  the  Germans  and 
over  the  ancient  altars  the  sculptures  of  the  arrogance  of  the  Pope  with  Cath- 
Sansovino  ;  she  turned  the  Caesars  into  olics  of  old  date  like  the  Italians.  If 
popes,  the  prefects  into  bishops,  and  Leo  XIII.  makes  the  mistake  of  prefer- 
the  praetors  into  professors  of  the  canon  ring  political  questions  to  religious,  he 
law  ;  she  found  shelter  for  all  antiquity  will  very  soon  Bnd  himself  in  a  situation 
in  the  new  faith  as  the  Latin  nations  did  like  that  which  such  Pontiffs  as  Clement 
for  Roman  law  in  their  national  law  ;  VII.  and  Paul  IV.  experienced,  when 
so,  if  Jerusalem  is  the  city  of  ^he  Father,  in  the  chances  of  life  the  one  fought 
and  Athens  the  city  of  the  Word,  and  with  Charles  V.  and  the  other  with 
Alexandria  the  city  of  the  Spirit,  Rome,  Philip  II.,  for  things  that  belonged 
by  consecrating  in  her  laws  the  unity  of  rather  to  this  low  world  than  to  the 
mankind,  Rome,  the  same  in  ancient  as  spiritual  heaven.  Clement  VII.  fought 
in  modern  times,  is  the  capital  of  hu-  against  the  Emperor,  placing  himself  at 
manity,  and  of  that  worship  which  is  the  the  head  of  a  hostile  league  in  order  to 
most  ancient  among  all  the  worships  of  carry  out  his  ambitious  designs  on  Flor* 
Christendom — the  Catholic  worship.  ence,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Em¬ 
it  may  be  believed  as  a  law  of  history  peror  was  anxious  at  one  blow  to  put  an 
that  theocracies  give  education  in  poli-  end  to  the  Reformation  which  was  vie- 
tics  to  civil  states,  and  that  presently  torious  in  Germany,  and  to  the  power 
the  civjl  states  loose  themselves  from  the  of  Turkish  piracy  which  was  master  in 
theocracies.  The  same  law  holds  for  the  Mediterranean.  Paul  IV.  rose  up 
Egypt,  for  the  Greek  people,  for  the  against  Philip  II.  because  he  retained 
Roman  people,  for  all  the  peoples.  For  the  realm  of  Naples,  to  the  possession  of 
this  reason  the  religions  which  can  live  which  Rome  always  believed  she  had 
only  in  union  with  the  State  die  inevi-  ample  and  just  claims  ;  at  a  time  when 
tably  with  the  State  to  which  they  are  Philip  II.  represented  the  religious  re¬ 
united,  as  the  classical  gods  died  with  action,  and  ^representing  that  reaction 
Greece  and  Rome.  Happily  the  Church  would  have  been  of  necessity  of  service 
can  live  divided  from  the  State,  and  the  to  the  Pontiff  and  the  Pontificate.  The 
Pope  can  reign  over  hearts  and  con-  question  of  the  temporal  power  cannot 
sciences  without  need  of  coercive  or  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  although 
temporal  power.  And  the  Pope  at  where  in  the  world  will  be  found  a  peo- 
Rome  will  do  the  work  of  his  ministry,  pie  so  bent  on  suicide  as  to  fetter  them- 
as  here  in  Spain  the  Archbishop  of  To-  selves  to-day  to  a  theocracy,  or  a  theoc- 
ledo,  who  can  in  his  own  way  call  news-  racy  strong  enough  to  maintain  its  yoke 
papers  orthodox  par  excellence  in  his  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  people  ?  This 
mandates  to  the  Carlist  papers,  and  go  so  protracted  and  indefinite  source  of  dis- 
far  as  to  promote  a  crusade,  more  or  cord  does  great  harm  to  the  cause  of 
less  fantastic,  in  support  of  the  temporal  order  in  Italy,  but  it  does  more  harm 
power,  and  in  opposition  to  a  friendly  still  to  the  spiritual  peace  of  the  Pon- 
king,  without  any  one  in  any  way  as-  tiff.  Italy,  which,  quite  contrary  to 
sailing  him,  and  without  our  Govern-  what  occurred  during  the  period  of  the 
ment  stripping  him  of  his  armor  and  captivity  at  Avignon,  has  kept  her  Pope 
using  on  him  the  armament  of  the  royal  at  Rome,  together  with  her  civil  liber- 
laws,  passed  against  the  ministry  and  ties,  goes  on  little  by  little  accustoming 
the  interference  of  the  bishops  by  the  herself  in  political  questions  to  separa- 
immense  power  of  the  absolute  kings.  tion  from  the  purely  religious  power. 
The  Pope  will  live  in  freedom  and  while  that  religious  power  has  no  other 
tranquillity  at  Rome,  respected  and  prospect  but  to  find  itself,  all  its  life  as 
loved  by  all  alike,  provided  that  he  re-  it  were,  secluded  within  itself  in  proud 
nounces  a  power  which  either  ought  not  isolation,  with  its  Pope  shut  up  in  a 
to  exist  or  ought  to  be  of  necessity  ab-  kind  of  island,  where  the  memories  of 
solute.  dogma,  as  the  inspirations  of  art,  will 

To-day  there  is  much  talk  afresh  of  a  end  by  appearing  ignes  fatui.  It  is  far 
reconciliation  between  Italy  and  Leo  more  necessary  for  the  Pontificate  to 
XIII.,  because  no  one  can  understand  come  to  an  understanding  with  Italy 
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than  for  Italy  to  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Pontificate.  The 
question  in  dispute  between  the  two 
powers  has  been  completely  solved  by 
the  treatment  of  time.  Already  we  have 
seen,  in  an  experience  of  three  lustrums, 
how  the  Pope,  without  any  political 
power,  considering  himself  a  prisoner, 
is  yet  able  with  full  moral  power  freely 
to  discharge  all  his  religious  duties  and 
actually  to  stand  as  supreme  arbiter  be¬ 
tween  disputing  nations  just  as  if  we 
were  now  in  the  heart  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  And  not  only  is  this  so,  but 
Conclaves  are  held  and  celebrated  with 
a  freedom  unusual  in  former  days  ;  and 
the  transition  from  Pius  IX.  to  Leo 
XIII.  was  accomplished  as  the  cardinals 
themselves  admit,  injuch  peace  as  was 
never  known  during  the  ancient  interreg¬ 
nums  of  the  Pontificate. 

Prom  such  convictions  arise  the  symp¬ 
toms  which  are  observed  to-day,  and 
which  reveal  an  understanding  between 
Papal  Rome  and  Liberal  Italy.  The 
first  symptom  has  been  a  most  mysteri¬ 
ous  pamphlet,  which  has  an  air  of  being 
suggested  and  inspired,  proposing  an 
increase  in  the  endowment  of  the  Pon¬ 
tificate,  with  full  lordship  over  the 
Leonine  city,  and  the  concession  of  a 
strip  of  land  leading  from  the  Vatican 
to  Castel  Gandolfo  and  from  Castel 
Gandolfo  to  the  sea,  in  order  that  the 
Pope  may  be  able  to  have  free  commu¬ 
nication  with  all  the  Powers,  and  to  ex¬ 
ercise  his  sovereign  authority  in  its 
plenitude  and  in  peace. 

Though  the  pamphlet  was  officially 
and  solemnly  disowned,  from  the  time 
that  public  opinion  ascribed  it  to  the 
highest  source,  this  formal  ascription  of 
falsehood  has  only  served  to  give  greater 
authority  to  the  whole  document  among 
the  common  people.  The  second  symp¬ 
tom,  already  much  more  evident,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  words  of  the  Pontiff  him¬ 
self  ;  the  Pope  delivered  before  the 
, College  of  Cardinals  a  solemn  and 
formal  address  on  international  politics. 
This  solemn  address  resrmbles  all  that 
have  preceded  it  in  again,  with  the  cus¬ 
tomary  insistencv  and  strength,  claiming 
the  temporal  power  ;  but  it  differs  con¬ 
spicuously  from  all  its  predecessors  in 
that  it  gives  utterance  to  a  vow  never 
uttered  before,  a  most  deliberate  vow  of 
reconciliation  and  friendship  with  Italy. 


It  is  impossible  that  one  in  so  high  a 
position  should  give  expression  to  a 
wish  of  such  high  significance,  without 
his  wish  falling  quickly  from  his  lips, 
where  it  is  still  a  mental  image,  by  de¬ 
grees  made  real,  step  by  step,  by  the 
words  supplied  to  his  heart  from  the 
heights  where  gleams  the  ether  of  the 
spiritual  world,  in  which  all  institu¬ 
tions,  and  particularly  political  institu¬ 
tions,  revive  and  become  luminous  like 
the  planets  in  the  solar  space.  The 
word  “  Peace”  resounds  in  the  prison 
of  the  Vatican  before  those  ritualistic 
senators,  who  from  their  seats  repulse  it 
as  if  it  were  a  blasphemy,  and  that,  after 
important  concessions  to  powerful  and 
Protestant  Germany,  when  a  pamphlet 
had  just  appeared  formulating  peace 
even  in  its  minor  details,  and  a  suffi¬ 
cient  period  of  time  has  passed  to  per¬ 
mit  a  wide  experience  to  teach  us  that 
the  tiara  of  the  Pontiff  can  shine  resplen¬ 
dent  without  the  need  of  an  earthly 
crown,  and  that  the  work  of  seculariz¬ 
ing  Rome  can  be  mapped  out  under  the 
very  light  of  the  Pontificate,  with  the 
express  assent  of  a  people  as  Catholic 
as  the  Roman  people,  and  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  all  the  Powers,  but  little  minded 
to  renew  the  three  or  four  Pontifical  res¬ 
torations  which  in  everything  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  present  century  have  crum¬ 
bled  to  pieces. 

Moreover  a  new  document  shows  that 
negotiations  for  peace  are  every  day 
more  skilfully  framed,  and  the  final 
compact  will  certainly  be  subscribed  in 
very  concise  terms.  This  document  is 
a  pamphlet  of  Father  Tosti’s,  which 
has  lately  made  its  appearance,  and 
which  preaches  reconciliation  between 
Italy  and  the  Pope  with  real  eloquence. 
Father  Tosti  is  a  monk  of  Monte-Casino, 
that  loftily  situated  monastery  where 
St.  Benedict  preserved  some  remains  of 
the  ancient  civilization  shattered  by  the 
barbarians,  and  put  in  their  place  the 
first  links  of  the  chain  of  provident 
modern  labor,  which  has  effected  the 
transformation  of  Europe.  On  these 
heights,  which  seem  to  rise  near  to  the 
sky  and  far  from  the  world,  the  illustri¬ 
ous  Benedictine  could  often  meditate  in 
sight  of  the  magnificent  southern  land¬ 
scape,  and  under  the  canopy  of  an  hori¬ 
zon  that  is  itself  a  revelation,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soul  and  of  human  liberty, 
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which  is  indeed  consubstantial  with  or 
most  essential  to  the  soul.  And  after 
having  meditated  over  this  aspect  of 
our  nature  he  could  very  well  under¬ 
stand  that  arbitrary  human  combina¬ 
tions,  aided  by  the  manifold  mischances 
of  nature  and  of  society,  can  never  de¬ 
stroy  whatever  there  is  divine  within  us, 
which  at  last  will  rise  up  eternal  and 
stainless,  like  yonder  sunlight,  whose 
perennial  power  the  fleeting  darkness  of 
this  low  earth  cannot  overtake  :  and 
seeing  that  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  the 
Pope  and  his  doctors,  St.  Benedict  and 
his  monks,  have  been  great  in  measure 
as  they  have  helped  in  drawing  forth  the 
divine  from  the  depths  of  the  material 
and  the  human,  until  the  soul  is  made 
an  entity  in  itself,  within  itself,  for  it¬ 
self,  really  supreme  according  to  its  na¬ 
ture  and  invested  with  rights  to  mani¬ 
fest  and  display  itself  in  social  as  well  as 
in  material  surroundings,  Father  Tosti 
has  always  preached  an  understanding 
between  all  modern  institutions,  that  are 
Christian,  and  all  that  is  progressive  and 
republican  in  the  old  Christianity. 
Transported  by  this  belief,  with  the  sub¬ 
lime  language  of  the  biblical  writers 
flowing  from  his  prophetic  pen,  he  has 
earnestly  set  himself  to  reconcile  faith 
with  liberty,  and  has  written  on  the 
subject  pages  which  are  as  it  were  the 
psalms  of  contemporary  democracy. 
Many  of  these  psalms  have  in  their  dic¬ 
tion  a  resemblance  to  the  lofty  style  of 
Lammennais,  though  quite  unlike  in 
tendency,  for  Father  Tosti  unites  with 
the  purest  religious  orthodoxy  the  purest 
orthodoxy  of  Liberalism.  In  him  is  re¬ 
alized  what  perhaps  is  realized  in  no 
other  of  his  rivals — the  Catholics  who 
are  democrats  or  the  democrats  who 
are  Catholics — the  purest  worship  of 
traditional  Catholicism  with  the  most 
living  faith  in  modern  progress.  This 
condition  of  mind  binds  him  to  a 
charge  so  important  as  the  charge  of  the 
librarian  of  the  Vatican.  The  man  who 
has  once  seen  the  Vatican  library  at 
Rome  will  never  be  able  to  forget  it.  It 
is  now  twenty-one  years  since  I  saw  it 
for  the  first  time  ;  and  its  spacious  halls 
supplied  with  works  of  art  of  the  first 
order,  its  book-shelves  filled  with  all  the 
treasures  collected  by  the  human  under¬ 
standing,  its  arches  and  pilasters  cloth¬ 
ed  with  the  most  beautiful  frescoes,  its 


wonderful  manuscripts  of  so  many  ages 
of  history,  awaken  not  only  the  aesthetic 
and  the  scientific  sense  in  us,  but  also 
the  moral,  giving  us  ideas  of  the  dignity 
and  greatness  of  humanity,  which  leave 
no  place  for  anything  dastardly  or 
ignoble. 

In  this  situation,  in  communion  with 
the  greatest  works  of  human  art  and 
knowledge,  Tosti  has  delighted  to  steel 
his  independent  nature,  and  to  fortify 
the  ancient  habit  of  speaking  without 
evasion  the  truth  to  those  in  power. 
And  thus,  orthodox  priest  as  he  is,  Ben¬ 
edictine  monk,  librarian  to  the  Pontiff, 
he  has  not  hesitated  to  preach  to  the 
Pope  immediate  reconciliation  with 
Italy.  Three  successive  lustrums  have 
given  to  Italy  such  prescriptive  rights 
of  ownership  over  the  Eternal  City 
that  all  the  protests  of  the  Ultramon- 
tanism  of  Europe  and  all  the  excommu¬ 
nications  of  the  imprisoned  Pope  have 
not  been  able  to  deprive  her  of  it.  Over 
the  ruins  of  the  temporal  power  there 
has  spread  a  vegetation  of  interests  so 
close  packed  and  extensive,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  new  situation,  that  even  the 
most  partisan  patrician  would  lose  much 
to-day  if  Rome  were  to  let  drop  the 
crown  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  return 
to  the  sackcloth  and  hair  of  her  olden 
penances,  and  kneel  with  swollen  knees 
before  her  works  of  art  as  the  devotee 
Angelico  before  his  pictures. 

Liberty  has  entered  into  the  manners 
and  customs  ;  the  abolition  of  mortmain 
and  entail,  into  the  vested  interests  ; 
the  secular  and  modern  life,  into  bones 
stiff  with  the  cold  of  the  tombs  ;  the 
resurrection  into  the  dust,  where  slept 
so  many  generations  like  funeral  statues 
over  heaps  of  ancient  rubbish. 

Where  will  the  old  theocracy  build  its 
nest,  expelled  as  it  is  by  the  inflowing 
of  spiritual  light  and  of  modern  life  ? 
Father  Tosti  does  not  believe  that  God 
has  done  everything  which  has  occurred 
in  Rome  during  recent  times  ;  but  he 
believes  that  God  has  permitted  it.  And' 
as  he  believes  that  God  has  allowed  it, 
he  believes  it  to  be  necessary  also  to  put 
oneself  in  harmony  with  the  decrees  of 
Providence,  and  listening  to  its  mo¬ 
nitions,  to  obtain  from  it  the  fullest  in¬ 
structions,  and  to  transport  these  in¬ 
structions  into  the  laws  of  conduct  and 
of  life  for  the  future.  Shutting  them- 
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selves  up  in  an  unapproachable  irrecon¬ 
cilability,  the  Popes  understand  only  the 
result ;  to  admit  that  presctiption  jus¬ 
tifies  the  rights  claimed  by  their  ene¬ 
mies,  and  that  the  rationalistic  and  sec¬ 
ular  Irreconcilables  occupy  all  the  very 
broad  space,  left  without  reserve  or 
limit  to  their  explosion  and  their  un¬ 
folding  of  their  schemes.  A  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  the  Italian  national  spirit 
and  the  Catholic  Pontificate  is  what 
Tosti  asks  for.  It  is  perfectly  certain 
that  a  fresh  denial  that  Tosti's  action  is 
authorized  will  follow  a  fresh  demand, 
but  perfectly  certain,  too,  that  such  de¬ 
nials  merely  serve  to  mark  the  fact  that 
thought  is  already  fluttering,  though  it 
is  not  yet  full  fledged. 

Though  to-day  he  writes  heated  En¬ 
cyclicals  against  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
without  any  one  retracting  them,  though 
he  invites  and  receives  thousands  of  pil¬ 
grims  who  are  in  the  habit  of  raising 
the  revolutionary  cry,  “  Long  live  the 
Pope- King  !”  without  any  one  prose¬ 
cuting  them,  though  he  wrestles  with 
the  secular  powers  in  open  war,  the 
same  nation  and  the  same  State  against 
which  he  protests  serving  him  as  a 
shield  ;  though  he  celebrates  his  Synods 
without  fear,  and  brings  together  his 
Conclaves  with  more  safety  than  ever, 
in  spite  of  his  perpetual  state  of  hostil¬ 
ity,  will  the  day  of  reconciliation  never 
reach  him  ? 

A  reconciliation,  at  all  events,  is  very 
much  to  the  purpose.  The  Latin  peo¬ 
ples  have  need  of  a  religious  sentiment 
as  living  as  that  which  the  Saxon  peoples 
preserve  in  their  hearts  as  the  foundation 
of  liberty.  And  the  religious  sentiment 
of  the  Latin  peoples  holds  fast  to  Ca¬ 
tholicism.  It  is  requisite,  then,  that  the 
democracy  should  not  maintain  sys¬ 
tematic  hostility  to  the  Church  nor  the 
Church  systematic  hostility  to  the  de¬ 
mocracy.  Experience  teaches  that  the 
Church  can  live  at  peace  with  the  Re¬ 
public,  as  it  does  before  our  eyes  in 
America.  Experience  teaches  that  lib¬ 
erty  in  its  turn  can  live  and  grow  in  fel¬ 
lowship  with  Catholicism,  as  happens 
before  our  eyes  in  Belgium. 

The  Pope  who  organized  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  the  catacombs,  and  there, 
during  the  fourth  century,  could  live  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  religious  waver- 
ers  who  ruled  the  empire,  from  Con- 
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stantine  to  Theodosius,  who,  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  barbarians  lifted  his  arms 
and  stopped  the  inundation,  who 
changed  it  by  virtue  of  his  moral  pow¬ 
ers,  into  fertilizing  waters  of  irrigation  ; 
the  Pope,  who  had  an  understanding 
with  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  with  the 
kings  of  Lombardy,  with  the  leaders  of 
the  ferocious  Ostrogoths,  with  the  Frank 
usurpers,  with  the  German  Kaisers,  with 
the  warriors  and  feudatories  of  the 
Church,  with  the  absolutist  kings — why, 
of  course  he  must  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  soon  or  late  with  modern  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  this  will  be  a  practical  re¬ 
alization  of  the  evangelical  spirit  in  in¬ 
stitutions  as  well  as  in  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms.  So  has  the  spirit  of  man  decreed, 
and  so  has  God  permitted.  Society 
and  nature  have  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  comply  with  the  command  of 
Heaven  and  the  thought  of  man. 

We  are  in  the  critical  period  of  the 
documents  arising  from  the  Roman 
question.  We  have  seen  in  this  year 
first  the  letter  of  the  Pope  making  per¬ 
suasive  advances  to  Italy  with  offers  of 
peace.  Next  we  have  seen  the  pamphlet 
of  Tosti  supporting  a  reconciliation  ; 
but  one  in  which  the  interests  of  Italy 
shall  be  in  the  ascendant  over  the  old 
interests  of  the  Pontificate  ;  after  the 
pamphltt  of  Tosti,  the  circular  of  Ram- 
polla,  saying  that  the  Holy  See  could 
not  settle  differences  by  any  arrange¬ 
ment  in  which  the  re-establishment  of 
the  temporal  power  was  not  implied. 
And  after  the  circular  of  Rampolla,  at 
this  very  time,  another  pamphlet  is  pub¬ 
lished,  in  which  a  French  pen,  highly 
praised  by  the  Vatican,  claims  again  to 
prove  the  right  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  to 
the  Eternal  City  as  his  ancient  secular 
property.  This  document  seems  to 
me  a  final  and  supreme  complaint.  But 
in  it  we  do  not  find  any  argument  either 
strong  or  fresh  in  favor  of  the  Pontifical 
monarchy.  The  two  motives  which 
keep  the  Pope  from  resigning  himself  to 
the  loss  of  his  material  power  or  com¬ 
ing  to  terms  with  Italy  are  the  secular 
character  assumed  by  all  contemporary 
legislation  in  Italy,  and  the  liberty 
granted  to  thought  by  the  policy  that  is 
in  the  ascendant.  But  this  full  liberty 
of  thought  is  a  natural  right,  denied  only 
by  barbarous  laws,  and  congenital  with 
modern  man  in  contemporary  comma- 
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nities.  The  other  motive,  the  secular 
character  of  the  law,  flows  from  the 
vigor  of  the  movement  of  civilization 
more  than  from  the  will  of  the  Italian 
Government.  For  the  Pope  to  say  that 
the  existence  of  the  Papacy  depends  on 
its  not  accommodating  itself  to  the  lib¬ 
erties  already  acquired  by  all  the  edu¬ 
cated  world,  and  to  the  secular  charac-  • 
ter  impressed  on  all  the  laws  of  man¬ 
kind  by  universal  civilization,  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  the  Papacy  cannot  accom¬ 
modate  itself  to  the  geological  period  in 
which  we  And  ourselves  to-day.  It  is 
as  difficult  to  return  to  a  human  society 
of  the  theocratic  character  and  of  nar¬ 
row  and  slavish  thought,  as  to  return  to 
the  period  of  the  great  tree  fern  and  of 
the  huge  megatherium.  The  Pontiff 
attributes  to  Italy  what  he  ought  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  the  spirit  of  mankind.  As 
the  confusion  of  the  two  powers  exists 
only  in  the  Constantinople  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan,  which  we  watch  to-day  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  the  absolute  power 
able  to  mark  out  its  flight  for  thought 
exists  to-day  only  in  Russia.  But,  at 
what  a  price  !  To  declare  that  a  moral 
and  religious  power  is  incompatible  with 
complete  liberty  of  thought  or  belief 
and  with  parliamentary  institutions  is 
much  the  same  as  to  say  that  it  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  Christian  civilization 
and  culture.  It  happens  that  the  im¬ 
pulse  which  has  separated  the  Latin 
world  from  the  Roman  theocracy  is  not 
a  thing  of  yesterday  ;  it  comes  from 
those  same  absolutist  kings  of  ours,  and 
with  it  have  co-operated,  the  thirteenth 
century  with  the  retrograde  movement 
of  the  Crusades,  the  fourteenth  with  the 
foundation  of  its  civil  monarchies,  the 


fifteenth  with  its  Councils,  the  sixteenth 
with  its  reformers,  the  seventeenth  with 
its  absolute  kings,  the  eighteenth  with 
its  philosopher  kings,  as  also  this  cen¬ 
tury  of  ours  with  its  revolution  and  its 
democracy.  The  reason  why  contem¬ 
porary  Governments  do  not  fall  into 
that  royalism  so  opposed  to  Rome,  ex¬ 
emplified  in  despots  like  Philip  II.  and 
Louis  XIV.,  is  to  be  found  in  the -fact 
that  the  Popes  to-day,  while  preserving 
their  spiritual  authority  and  being  trust¬ 
worthy  oracles  in  dogma  and  morals  to 
all  true  Catholics,  do  not  influence,  as 
they  influenced  in  other  times,  the  for¬ 
tune  of  states  and  the  movements  of 
politics.  And  here  is  the  unknown 
quantity  which  must  solve  the  problem 
set  in  an  extensive  logical  series  of  very 
exact  terms.  The  political  power  must 
leave'  latitude  to  the  purely  religious 
power  and  the  purely  religious  power 
must  leave  amplitude  to  the  purely  po¬ 
litical  power.  The  one  abandons  the 
spiritual  sphere,  as  far  as  it  employs 
any  decisive  compulsion,  and  the  other 
abandons  the  sphere  of  liberty  and  mod¬ 
ern  progress  as  far  as  it  claims  to  avail 
itself  of  restraints  for  the  unrestrain- 
able,  for  faith  and  for  the  conscience  of 
the  soul. 

The  problem  solves  itself  provided 
that  the  Catholic  Pope  be  a  power  purely 
religious  and  the  Government  of  Italy  a 
power  purely  civil.  In  the  difference 
between  the  two  powers  lies  the  solu¬ 
tion.  And  so  the  separation  between 
the  temporal  and  the  spiritual,  promised 
by  Christ  in  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
will  have  been  actually  attained  only  in 
this  most  glorious  century  of  ours.— • 
Fortnightly  Review. 


THE^  STORY  OF  ZEBEHR  PASHA. 

As  Told  by  Himself. 

BY  FLORA  L.  SHAW. 

jjj,  A  man  named  Balali,  whose  previous 

career  of  treachery  and  selfishness  in 
It  was  during  this  period  of  pros-  Darfour  is  too  long  to  enter  into  here, 
perity,  shortly  after  the  treaty  had  been  presented  himself  at  Khartoum  and  pre¬ 
made  with  the  Rezigats,  that  the  history  vailed  upon  the  governor,  Dafir  Pasha, 
of  Mandugba  began  to  connect  itself  to  give  him  a  small  force  of  Egyptian 
with  the  recorded  history  of  Egyptian  troops  for  the  purpose  of  making  good 
affairs.  a  claim  which  he  asserted  himself  to 
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possess  against  the  Sultan  of  Darfour. 
Contrary  reports  which  arrived  from 
Darfour  shortly  after  the  soldiers  had 
been  granted  aroused  distrust  in  the 
mind  of  the  governor,  and  it  was  thought 
well  to  impose  some  check  upon  Balali. 
He  had  declared  his  intention  of  enter¬ 
ing  Darfour  from  the  south  by  the  Bahr- 
el'Ghazal.  Zebehr’s  name  was  at  this 
time  known  as  representing  one  of  the 
most  fully  organized  forces  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  half-explored  southern  coun¬ 
try.  Dafir  Pasha  sent  for  him,  com¬ 
municated  to  him  all  the  intelligence 
which  he  himself  possessed,  and  gave 
him  a  commission  to  accompany  Balali. 
His  instructions  were  to  give  Balali 
every  assistance,  but  to  watch  and  re¬ 
port  upon  his  actions  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Balali’ s  expedition  had  a  month’ s 
start  of  Zebehr,  and  Zebehr  came  up  to 
it  at  Meshrael  Rek  (about  9°  lat.  29° 
long.).  This  is  a  ten  days’  journey 
from  Ali  Imouri’s  station,  and  from  Ali 
Imouri  to  Mandugba  is  ten  days  more.* 
Upon  reaching  Balali,  Zebehr  told  him 
of  his  commission  from  the  Government 
to  assist  him,  and  begged  to  know  his 
plan  of  campaign.  Balali  informed  him 
that  his  intention  was  to  march  by  way 
of  Mandugba,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it 
was  better  for  Zebehr  to  go  forward  and 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  troops. 
He  accordingly  left  the  expedition  and 
hurried  to  Mandugba,  where  he  prepared 
quarters  for  Balali’ s  army  outside  the 
town.  In  the  meantime  Kurshook  Ali, 
commander  of  the  Egyptian  troops,  who 
distrusted  Balali,  quarrelled  with  him, 
and  was,  as  a  consequence,  poisoned  by 
Balali  on  the  road.  Zebehr  was  told  of 
the  circumstance  by  friends  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  general  as  soon  as  the  troops  ar¬ 
rived  at  Mandugba,  and  was  warned  to 
be  on  his  guard  lest  the  same  fate  might 
overtake  him. 

Balali  remained  with  him  for  a  year, 
during  which  time  Zebehr  maintained 
him  and  his  army,  expending  altogether 
on  that  account  £7,500.  The  troops 
were  very  much  discontented  with  their 
position,  and  caused  no  little  trouble  to 
Zebehr.  The  situation  altogether  was 


*  A  common  mistake  appears  to  be  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  these  merchants’  stations  of  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal  constituted  Zebehr’s  country. 
His  territory  was  to  the  west  of  this. 


one  which  could  not  last,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  Zebehr  entered  into  explana¬ 
tions  with  Balali,  reminding  him  that 
the  object  of  his  expedition  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Darfour,  and  putting  before 
him  that  he  had  now  been  at  Mandilgba 
a  year,  and  that  the  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  such  a  force  was  a  heavy  strain 
upon  hospitality. 

To  this  Balali  replied  that  it  was  true 
that  he  meant  to  attack  Darfour,  but 
that  he  had  a  commission  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  conquer  the  provinces  of 
the  White  Nile  first. 

“  Dafir  Pasha  gave  you  a  commission 
to  conquer  the  While  Nile  ?” 

“  If  this  is  true,  show  me  your 
papers.” 

Balali  angrily  denied  the  right  of 
Zebehr  to  interfere.  Zebehr  could  not 
extract  any  definite  statement  of  his  in¬ 
tentions.  He  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  reporting  the  whole  inter¬ 
view  to  Khartoum,  adding  his  opinion 
that  Balali  was  altogether  untrustwor¬ 
thy,  and  praying  the  Government  to 
take  preventive  measures  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Balali  sent  for  mercenary  troops  from 
Darfour,  where  the  warlike  tribes  hire 
themselves  out  to  whoever  wants  them. 
He  obtained  them  to  the  number  of 
about  2,000,  and  began  to  spread  the 
report  that  he  was  the  Mahdi.  Zebehr 
now  kept  spies  in  Balali’ s  camp,  and  by 
this  means  he  became  aware  that  Balali 
had  formed  a  scheme  for  taking  the 
merchant  stations  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
after  which  he  intended  to  declare  him¬ 
self  openly  to  be  the  Mahdi,  and,  if  people 
rallied  to  him  as  he  expected,  to  attack 
Mandugba,  drive  out  Zebehr,  and  reign 
in  his  place. 

Possessed  of  this  information,  he 
went  to  him  and  reproached  him  with 
his  intended  treachery,  but  Balali  as¬ 
sured  him  that,  so  far  as  regarded  him¬ 
self,  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 
”  It  is  true,”  he  said,  ”  that  I  have  a 
secret  agreement  with  the  Government 
of  Khartoum,  which  gives  me  permission 
to  conquer  the  stations  of  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal  and  to  govern  them.  But  you 
will  be  my  friend.  We  will  govern  side 
by  side.  You  have  entertained  me  now 
for  a  year.  You  have  been  as  my  own 
right  arm.  How  could  I  repay  this  by 
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treachery  ?’'  Zebehr  still  feared  to  be 
poisoned  as  Kurshook  Ali  had  been,  and 
he  took  many  precautions  against  it. 
When  further  information  reached  him 
that  Balali  had  not  abandoned  his  pro¬ 
jects,  he  had  another  interview.  Balali’ s 
protestations  were  more  vehement  than 
before.  ‘‘  You  are  my  brother  and  my 
right  hand,”  he  said  ;  “  how  can  I  war 
with  you  ?”  This  was  their  last  inter¬ 
view  before  Balali  set  out  on  his  expedi¬ 
tion  through  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal.  The 
merchant  stations  were  quite  unable  to 
withstand  him.  They  submitted  without 
fighting,  and  he  took  possession  of  the 
following  stations,  all  lying  to  the  east 
of  Mandugba  :  Moushra-Abekir,  Agugu, 
Arbaba-Zebehr,  Ali  Imouri,  Ali  Birsaily, 
Kurshook  Ali,  Kharatas,  Ashereef,  Abd- 
el-Sammat,  Idris  Abtar.  He  took  every¬ 
thing  that  he  found  in  the  stations,  giving 
the  women  to  be  outraged  by  his  sol¬ 
diers,  and  possessing  himself  of  the 
wealth  of  the  merchants.  He  put  the 
merchants  themselves  in  irons,  bringing 
them  like  slaves  toward  Mandugba.  At 
the  same  time  he  proclaimed  himself  to 
be  the  Mahdi,  and,  as  he  had  expected, 
many  flocked  to  his  standard.  At  Idris 
Abtar,  which  was  the  nearest  station  to 
Zebehr,  he  would  have  hung  Idris  Abtar 
himself,  but  his  advisers  warned  him  that 
to  do  so  would  alarm  Zebehr,  who  would 
be  prepared  to  resist  him  in  Mandugba. 
He  answered  that  he  would  take  Zebehr 
by  cunning,  and  kill  him  too  ;  and  he  sent 
to  beg  Zebehr  to  meet  him.  Zebehr 
being  informed  of  ali  that  happened,  re¬ 
turned  a  messenger  to  ask  what  he 
wanted,  and  Balali  threw  off  the  mask. 
Declaring  himself  to  be  master  of  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal,  he  summoned  Zebehr 
to  submit  or  hght.  Zebehr’ s  reply  to 
the  summons  was  :  ”  Have  you  author¬ 
ity  from  the  Government  to  take  this 
place  from  me  ?  If  you  have,  tell  me. 
If  you  have  not,  tell  me  also,  that  1 
may  decide  what  I  shall  do.” 

To  this  Balali  made  no  answer,  but  by 
means  of  spies  Zebehr  knew  that  his  in¬ 
tention  was  to  advance  upon  Mandugba. 
Zebehr  was  well  aware  that  to  have  re¬ 
treated  at  this  time  before  Balali  would 
have  been  to  destroy  his  prestige  for¬ 
ever,  and  to  have  given  up  his  kingdom 
to  ruin.  He  had  sent  reports  to  Khar¬ 
toum  of  what  Balali  was  doing,  but  had 


received  no  answer,  and  in  the  absence 
of  instructions  from  headquarters,  he 
was  bound  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
action  upon  himself.  He  accordingly 
prepared  for  war. 

But  his  soldiers  were  distributed 
through  all  the  towns  of  his  dominions. 
The  troops  which  he  could  at  that  time 
mobilize  in  Mandugba  were  outnum¬ 
bered  by  Balali’ s  forces  in  a  proportion 
of  something  like  ten  to  one.  Zebehr’ s 
men  were,  however,  well  armed  and 
fairly  disciplined  ;  Balali’ s  army  was  a 
mere  rabble.  The  encampment  which 
had  been  assigned  to  Balali  was  to  the 
south  of  Mandugba.  A  small  stream 
flowed  to  the  east  of  both  places  ;  and 
east  again  of  the  stream  the  road  by 
which  Mandugba  was  approached  from 
the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  split  into  two 
branches,  one  leading  north  to  Mandug¬ 
ba,  one  south  to  Balali’s  encampment. 

When  Balali  was  seen  to  be  approach¬ 
ing,  Zebehr  drew  up  his  men  in  three 
blocks  outside  the  city,  determining  to 
wait  and  see  whether  Balali  would  go 
peacefully  to  his  own  encampment,  or 
whether  he  meant  to  attack.  At  the 
branching  of  the  roads  there  was  no 
longer  any  doubt.  Balali  marched  at 
once  upon  Mandugba,  breaking  up  his 
army  with  the  intention  to  surround  the 
town.  Zebehr’ s  men  were  eager  to  be¬ 
gin,  but  he  restrained  them,  allowing 
Balali  to  weaken  his  force  by  dispersion, 
till  Balali  himself  rode  out  from  among 
his  men,  and  began  the  battle  by  firing 
at  Zebehr,  who  was  on  horseback  with 
the  centre  of  the  force.  He  wounded 
Zebehr  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and 
was  answered  by  a  volley  from  Zebehr’ s 
troops.'  Firing  continued  for  a  few 
minutes  very  hotly,  people  in  the  station 
being  wounded,  as  well  as  soldiers ; 
then  guns  were  flung  away,  and  the  bat¬ 
tle  was  finished  in  a  hand-to-hand  con¬ 
test.  ”  As  for  me,”  the  Pa'iha  said,  “  I 
said  in  my  heart,  ”  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  these  troops.  I  will  kill  none  but 
Balali.  ”  Every  one  was  mixed  together, 
but  I  sought  him  out.  His  brother 
threw  himself  between  us  ;  1  killed  his 
brother.  Another  brother  came  be¬ 
tween  us,  and  I  killed  him.  Then 
Balali  ran  away,  but  I  galloped  after  him 
and  killed  him.  My  enemies  have  ac¬ 
cused  me  that  I  killed  Balali  without  a 
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cause.  Now  you  know  the  cause  ;  say, 
did  not  that  traitor  deserve  his  death  ?”  * 
I'he  battle  had  lasted  one  hour.  The 
death  of  Balali  brought  it  to  an  end. 
Without  a  leader  the  blacks  at  once  sub¬ 
mitted.  Zebehr  freed  the  merchants 
whom  he  found  in  Balali’s  train,  and, 
collecting  all  their  goods,  he  begged 
each  man  to  point  out  his  own.  He 
then  restored  everything  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which  he 
considered  to  be  a  fair  compensation  for 
the  service  he  had  rendered,  and  the 
merchants  and  natives  returned  to  their 
homes.  All  that  belonged  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Balali’s  equipment  was  col¬ 
lected  and  put  on  one  side,  and  a  full 
report  of  the  occurrence  was  sent  to 
Khartoum.  Zebehr  expressed  his  will¬ 
ingness,  at  the  same  time,  either  to  go 
up  to  Khartoum  to  answer  for  the  action 
he  had  taken,  or  to  await  a  commission 
of  inquiry  at  Mandugba,  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  might  direct.  In  reply,  Dahr 
Pasha  sent  down  Ali  Bey,  a  Syrian,  and 
twelve  minor  men,  with  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  and 
to  report  to  the  Government.  Zebehr 
laid  everything  open  to  their  inspection 
at  Mandugba,  and  Ali  Bey  reported  to 
the  Government  in  Zebehr' s  favor. 
The  terms  of  the  report  stated  Balali  to 
have  been  evidently  a  dangerous  and 
dishonest  man,  and  a  strong  opinion  was 
expressed  that  if  Zebehr  had  acted  dif¬ 
ferently  the  whole  country  would  have 
been  in  disorder.  In  consequence  of 
this  report  the  Government  offered  its 
thanks  to  Zebehr,  and  desired  him  to 
send  in  an  account  of  all  that  he  had 
spent  on  account  of  Balali’s  troops.  By 
this  time  the  expenses  had  mounted  to 
£10,000.  The  Government  did  not  dis¬ 
pute  the  amount,  but  desired  him  to 
name  an  agent  in  Khartoum  to  whom 
the  money  should  be  paid.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor  of  the  province  of  the 
White  Nile,  and  Balali’s  soldiers  and 


*  My  pale  narrative  does  little  justice  to  the 
vigor  and  animation  with  which  the  Pasha  told 
this  story.  The  disgust  at  Balali’s  early 
treachery,  the  scorn  of  his  later  protestations, 
the  bitter  laugh  at  his  cowardice  when  he  ran 
away  in  battle,  the  candid  satisfaction  in  his 
death,  were  not  hidden  by  the  interpreter’s 
broken  English  ;  but  on  pain  of  falling  into 
invention  1  must  keep  to  the  mere  words  I 
received. 

New  Seeies.— Vol.  XLVII.,  No.  i 


arms  were  transferred  to  his  command. 
The  Balali  incident  took  place  in  1871.* 
A  few  months  of  tranquillity  followed 
and  then  troubles  began  to  arise  in  the 
North. 

New  tribes  of  Bedouins  had  been 
coming  in  upon  those  with  whom  Zebehr 
had  made  the  treaty  of  1868,  and  in¬ 
ternal  quarrels  were  taking  place  in 
which,  among  other  things,  the  new¬ 
comers  reproached  the  older  tribes  with 
the  compact  by  which  they  were  bound. 
The  older  Bedouin  tribes  had  settled 
down  into  comparatively  peaceful  habits 
of  life,  doing  a  very  valuable  trade  in 
cattle  and  dairy  produce  with  Mandug¬ 
ba.  They  received  a  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  subsidy  from  Zebehr  for  the  right  of 
way  guaranteed  through  their  country  ; 
they  had  shown  themselves  satisfied  with 
their  treaty,  and  they  had  kept  it  faith- 
fu'ly.  Whether  the  sight  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  caravans  which  passed  proved  at 
last  too  much  for  their  predatory  in¬ 
stincts,  or  whether,  in  consequence  of 
the  infusion  of  wild  races,  the  party  of 
violence  was  suddenly  strengthened  in 
their  councils,  the  result  of  their  quar¬ 
rels  was  that  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1872,  after  four  years  of  absolute 
peace,  a  big  caravan  was  attacked  and 
plundered.  Many  of  the  men  accom¬ 
panying  it  were  killed,  the  remainder 
fled  to  Zebehr.  He  sent  an  embassy  to 
the  Bedouins  to  remonstrate,  saying  : 
“  You  remember  our  treaty.  I  have 
not  failed  in  my  part  of  it,  and  you  have 
had  your  benefit.  Since  the  treaty  was 
made  you  have  had  money  every  year 
and  you  have  traded  with  Mandugba. 
We  have  been  at  peace  and  you  have 
been  richer.  Why,  then,  do  you  now 
break  the  treaty  and  kill  and  rob  the 
people  who  are  coming  to  me?”  But 
they  banded  together-  and  replied  that 
they  were  tired  of  the  treaty.  The 
money  they  received  in  subsidies  was 
less,  they  said,  than  they  could  get  by 
attacking  the  caravans.  They  preferred 
to  return  to  their  old  habits,  which  were 
more  worthy  of  a  warlike  nation  than  to 
trade  in  butter,  and  they  declared  that 
they  would  be  no  more  at  peace  with 
him.  He  reminded  them  of  their  oath. 
They  replied  that  many  rains  had  washed 
that  away.  Still,  after  much  negotia- 

*  After  Schweinfuith  left. 
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tion,  they  agreed  to  renew  the  treaty, 
on  condition  that  their  present  offence 
should  be  wiped  out.  Shortly  afterward 
they  again  attacked  a  caravan.  When 
Zebehr  again  remonstrated  they  sent  as 
tneir  spokesman  one  of  their  chiefs 
named  Braima.  This  Braima  was  a 
very  intelligent  man.  He  saw,  as 
Zebehr  pointed  out,  that  it  was  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Bedouins  as  well  as  of 
every  one  else  to  keep  the  road  open 
according  to  treaty.  He  promised  to 
try  and  bring  the  Arabs  to  a  fresh  agree¬ 
ment,  and  in  order  to  test  his  power 
Zebehr  sent  600  pieces  of  ivory  of  his 
own  to  be  passed  through.  Braima,  re¬ 
turning  with  the  ivory,  called  a  council 
of  Arabs.  But  they  refused  to  agree  to 
his  proposals.  “  Why,”  they  asked, 
”  should  we  do  as  this  man  desires  ? 
He  pays  us  a  small  sum  ;  if  we  rob  the 
caravans,  we  get  all.”  Braima  pointed 
out  that  when  the  road  was  no  Jonger 
safe  caravans  would  no  longer  pass  that 
way,  and  that  in  grasping  at  more  they 
would  lose  the  subsidy  which  Zebehr 
paid.  He  pointed  out  also  that  they 
had  a  market  themselves  at  Mandugba 
for  their  milk  and  butter  and  cattle  ; 
that  the  advantages  were  all  on  the  side 
of  peace.  They  were  as  unmanageable 
as  other  audiences  who  have  made  up 
their  minds  for  an  aggressive  policy. 
They  replied,  ”  No  ;  this  man  is  too 
strong.  After  a  time  he  will  come 
against  us  and  conquer  us  as  he  con¬ 
quered  the  Bongos  and  the  Nyam- 
Nyams.  It  is  better  that  we  should 
fight  him  now.”  Braima  continued  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  treaty  till  they 
silenced  him,  saying :  ”  If  you  are 
Zebehr’ s  friend,  go  and  live  with  him  ; 
but  if  you  ate  a  Bedouin,  speak  as  a 
Bedouin,  and  act  as  we  act.”  They 
took  Zebeht’s  ivory  and  wrote  him  a 
sealed  letter  ;  ”  Do  not  think  that  we 
will  make  a  treaty  with  you  again.  If 
you  are  strong  enough  come  out  and 
fight  us.”  Zebehr  wrote  back  to  them 
that  peace  was  better  than  war  ;  that, 
for  his  part,  he  did  not  wish  to  fight, 
but  to  trade.  He  reminded  them  that 
he,  too,  was  an  Arab,  and  again  pro¬ 
posed  a  treaty  with  them.  They  replied 
that  if  he  was  the  strong  man  people 
called  him,  he  was  to  come  out  and 
fight  ;  if  not,  that  they  would  go  and 
attack  him,  and  destroy  his  city  out  of 


the  world.  Then  he  gathered  his  army 
and  went  out.  Before  starting  he  ap¬ 
pointed  as  his  responsible  agent  in  Man¬ 
dugba  the  Idris  Abtar,  whom  he  had 
lately  freed  from  the  power  of  Balali. 
He  was  an  old  man.  Zebehr  believed 
him  trustworthy  ;  but  he  proved  to  be 
one  of  those  who  are  not  to  be  trusted 
alone.  ”  A  good  man,”  the  Pasha  said, 

”  can  be  left  to  act  by  himself ;  one 
who  only  seems  good  shows  his  nature 
when  he  is  left  to  himself.” 

The  enemy  came  four  days’  march  to 
meet  Zebehr.  They  numbered  about 
t5,ooo,  of  which  the  greater  portion  was 
cavalry.  Zebehr’s  army  numbered  4500, 
chiefly  on  foot,  but  well  armed.  They 
met  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Zebehr  had  trained  his  men  to  shoot 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  when  the 
enemy’s  cavalry  advanced  to  the  charge, 
they  fell  on  their  faces  and  fired.  By 
this  manoeuvre,  with  which  the  Bedouins 
were  unacquainted,  the  enemy  lost  an 
enormous  number  of  cavalry.  After 
half  an  hour’s  fighting  they  were  re¬ 
pulsed,  but  rallied  and  attacked  again. 
They  were  repulsed  again,  but  again 
they  rallied,  and  at  nightfall  Zebehr  was 
surrounded.  The  enemy  enclosed  him 
on  all  sides  in  a  long  oval.  In  the  night 
he  and  two  of  his  chief  officers  took  off 
their  clothes  and  went  naked  and  silent 
round  the  enemy’s  lines  till  they  knew 
which  was  the  weakest  position.  Then 
they  roused  their  army,  and  before  dawn 
they  attacked.  The  enemy  was  com¬ 
pletely  taken  by  surprise,  and  fled,  leav¬ 
ing  Zebehr  master  of  the  position,  with 
600  horses  and  other  spoils.  He  began 
to  form  a  cavalry  corps.  After  this 
followed  seven  months  of  fighting,  at 
the  end  of  which  Zebehr  was  master  of 
Shekka.  Three  fourths  of  the  Bedouins 
submitted  to  him.  The  other  fourth 
fled  to  the  Sultan  of  Darfour,  and  offered 
themselves  to  him,  entreating  him  to 
espouse  their  cause,  and  to  attack 
Zebehr.  Zebehr  in  the  meantime  forti¬ 
fied  himself  in  Shekka,  and  wrote  to 
offer  his  conquest  to  the  Government  at 
Khartoum.  The  Governor  was  no 
longer  Dafir  Pasha  but  Ismail.*  Zebehr 
begged  him  to  take  over  the  new  country 
for  the  Khedive.  For  his  own  part,  he 

*  Ismail  Yacoub,  known  to  us  by  his  subse¬ 
quent  opposition  to  Gordon’s  plans  of  reforms. 
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said  that  he  was  a  merchant,  that  he 
had  much  to  attend  to  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  he  preferred  to  confine 
himself  to  his  business.  **  I  am.”  he 
said,  ‘‘  a  subject  of  the  Egyptian  Gov¬ 
ernment.  1  was  obliged  to  fight  these 
people,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  take  the 
country  for  myself.  Send  down  a  Gov¬ 
ernor.  I  have  too  much  to  do  to  govern 
the  country,  but  I  wiy  do  all  that  I  can 
to  help  anybody  else.  Only  attend  to 
this  matter  at  once.  It  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  that  there  should  be  no  delay.”  At 
that  time  the  Pasha  said  this  letter  can¬ 
didly  expressed  his  views.  His  business 
at  Mandugba  had  become  very  exten¬ 
sive.  It  was  flourishing,  it  filled  his 
hands,  and  he  had  no  thought  of  becom¬ 
ing  anything  but  the  merchant  governor 
of  that  province.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
Zebehr’s  letter  Ismail  Yacoub  referred 
the  matter  to  Cairo.  From  Cairo  the 
answer  came  that  Zebehr  was  the  only 
man  competent  to  govern  those  wild 
countries,  that  their  possession  would 
embroil  the  government  in  perpetual 
little  wars,  and  that  the  best  course  was 
to  let  Zebehr  pay  tribute  for  them,  and 
remain  otherwise  independent,  fixing 
his  own  taxes  and  governing  as  he 
pleased.  Ismail  Yacoub  fixed  the  trib¬ 
ute  at  £15,000  a  year.  Zebehr  ac¬ 
cepted  the  proposal,  and  a  formal  agree¬ 
ment  was  entered  into. 

In  the  meantime  the  Sultan  of  Dar- 
four,  listening  to  the  representations  of 
those  Bedouins  who  had  tied  to  him  be¬ 
fore  Zebehr,  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
fight  the  new  conqueror.  He  protested 
against  the  compact  between  Zebehr 
and  the  Egyptian  Government,  claiming 
Shekka  as  part  of  his  territory,  and 
denying  the  right  of  the  Egyptian  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  dispose  of  it.  He  sum¬ 
moned  Zebehr  to  evacuate  it.  Zebehr 
replied,  ‘‘  This  country  has  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  you  for  thirty-six  years.  During 
the  whole  of  that  time  slave-hunting  has 
continued  here,  and  the  roads  remain 
unsafe.  You  have  not  the  power  to 
keep  order.  No  one  can  but  I.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  before  me  you  have  tried  and 
failed.  Now  you  want  me  to  leave  it, 
but  I  will  not.  I  am  determined  to  as¬ 
sure  the  safety  of  these  roads.”  The 
reply  of  the  Sultan  was  to  declare  war, 
but  letters  still  passed  between  them. 
In  all  there  were  eight  letters  upon  this 


subject.  *  Zebehr  endeavored  to  reason 
with  him,  and  offered  to  submit  the 
question  to  a  council  of  wise  men,  prom¬ 
ising  on  his  part,  if  free  discussion  were 
allowed,  to  accept  the  arbitration  of  the 
council.  The  Sultan’s  final  answer  was, 

”  I  am  a  king  and  you  are  nothing.  I 
will  not  reason  with  you  ;”  and  he  com¬ 
menced  operations  of  war. 

The  army  which  he  sent  against 
Zebehr  was  supposed  to  number  40,000, 
including  9000  cavalry  and  23  cannon. 
It  was  under  the  command  of  a  man 
named  Shakta.  one  of  the  wisest  coun¬ 
cillors  of  the  Sultan.  Zebehr’s  army 
now  numbered  nearly  9000,  including 
some  cavalry  but  no  artillery.  Upon 
hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  army  of 
Darfour,  Zebehr  marched  out  with  5000 
men.  It  was  in  the  month  of  July, 
1S73,  that  the  armies  met  at  a  place 
twenty-four  hours'  march  north-west  of 
Shekka.  They  fought,  and  Zebehr  was 
beaten,  losing  400  killed  besides 
wounded.  He  fell  back  towud  Shekka, 
but  within  six  hours  of  the  station  he 

*  These  letters  and  all  documents  to  which 
the  Pasha  referred  in  the  couise  of  his  narra¬ 
tive  existed  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  by  the 
English.  They  passed  out  of  his  possession  at 
that  time.  Since  my  return  to  England  copies 
of  them  have  been  placed  in  iny  hands,  and  an 
Arabic  correspondent  has  kindly  summarized 
the  contents  for  me  as  follows  :  “  The  first 
despatch  is  addressed  by  Zebehr  to  Ibrahim, 
Sultan  of  Darfour,  asking  him  to  send  a  con¬ 
tingent  to  Bahr-el-Ghazal  to  join  Zebehr’s 
soldiers  in  fighting  the  brigands  and  marauders 
who  close  the  roads.  In  the  second,  Zebehr 
warns  Sultan  Ibrahim  to  guard  himself  against 
the  insidious  insinuations  of  Alian  Hamad  and 
Manzel,  the  two  leaders  of  the  brigands,  who, 
after  being  defeated  by  Zebebr’s  troops,  es¬ 
caped  and  took  refuge  with  their  chiefs  in  Sul¬ 
tan  Ibrahim’s  dominions.  In  the  third,  Zebehr 
complains  of  Sultan  Ibrahim  for  having  taken 
the  part  of  the  marauders,  and  made  up  to 
fight  against  Zebehr,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  Prophet.  In  the  fourth  despatch  Zebehr 
informs  Sultan  Ibrahim  of  his  triumph,  and  of 
the  defeat  of  the  contingent  sent  by  Ibrahim  to 
fight  against  the  Khedive's  troops,  and  makes 
him  responsible  to  God  for  all  the  bloodshed. 
The  fifth  despatch  was  addressed  by  Zebehr  to 
the  learned  scholars  and  erudite  doctors,  and 
sheiks,  dignitaries,  nobles,  and  notables  of 
Darfour.  In  this  despatch  Zebehr  denounces 
Sultan  Ibrahim,  and  throws  all  the  blame  of 
the  calamitous  war  upon  him.  The  other  three 
despatches  are  addressed  by  Zebehr  to  differ¬ 
ent  chiefs  and  notables,  and  to  Sultan  Ibrahim  ; 
and  all  of  them  bear  on  the  same  subject  of 
opening  the  roads  and  securing  them  lor  the 
safety  of  wayfarers.  ” 
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was  overtaken  and  attacked  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  Fighting  continued 
from  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  till 
nightfall,  when,  with  great  difficulty,  he 
succeeded  in  making  his  way  back  to 
the  fortified  town.  In  the  night  Shekka 
was  attacked  by  cavalry.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  whole  host  of  the  enemy  was 
drawn  up  before  it.  But  Zebehr’s  posi¬ 
tion  had  improved.  His  troops  were 
refreshed  with  food,  his  numbers  were 
neatly  doubled,  and  he  was  ready  for 
the  fight.  The  battle  began  at  twelve 
o'clock.  By  a  quarter  to  one  victory 
had  already  declared  itself  for  him. 
Shakta  had  fallen.  A  little  later  and 
the  rout  of  the  enemy  was  complete. 
They  fled,  leaving  the  whole  of  their 
artillery  on  the  field.  Besides  the  23 
guns,  Zebehr  captured  on  this  occasion 
27  camel  loads  of  ammunition,  2000 
breast-plates,  and  300  steel  shields, 
together  with  a  great  quantity  of  horses, 
small  arms,  and  the  larger  part  of  the 
camp  furniture.  The  cannon  were  of  a 
very  curious  kind.  Even  in  Datfour 
they  were  considered  to  be  old-fashion¬ 
ed,  having  descended  from  ancestors  of 
the  Sultan,  and  they  bore  date  of  manu¬ 
facture  of  480  years  ago.*  Twenty-one 
were  made  of  pure  copper,  and  two  of 
iron.  The  bores  were  about  3  feet 
long,  with  a  diameter  of  6  inches  in  the 
larger  guns,  and  4  in  the  smaller.  The 
heavy  guns  were  mounted  upon  wooden 
wheels,  and  the  lighter  were  carried 
upon  camels.  All  were  breech-loaders, 
having  an  opening  on  one  side,  which 
the  Pasha  illustrated  by  holding  his 
snuff-box  on  one  side  and  opening  the 
cover  downward.  The  bullets  used 
were  solid  round  shot  of  copper.  The 
small  arms  of  the  Darfour  troops  were 
old  Turkish  flint-locks,  and  the  powder 
made  in  Darfour  was  very  bad.  The 
300  steel  shields  had  been  newly  made 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  Zebehr's 
bullets,  but  though  they  were  perfectly 
efficacious  against  the  bullets  thrown  by 
the  flint-locks  of  the  Darfour  army,  they 
were  easily  penetrable  by  the  French 
rifles,  with  which  Zebehr's  men  were 
armed.  Besides  the  better  guns,  Zebehr 
had  good  powder  from  Cairo,  and  he 

*  This  takes  us  back  to  within  sixty  years 
of  the  battle  of  Salado,  in  which,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  gunpowder  is  first  mentioned  as  being 
Bsed  in  Europe. 


had  on  his  side  another  terrible  arm 
more  dreaded  bv  the  men  cf  Darfour 
than  any  rifles — the  teeth  of  his  soldiers. 
All  who  fell  in  battle  were  eaten. 

The  gain  of  this  first  victory  was 
enormous,  both  in  prestige  and  material. 
The  Pasha  supplied  his  army  from  the 
enemy's  stores,  and  mounted  his  cavalry 
upon  their  horses.  When  a  second 
army  was  sent  aj^ainst  him,  under  the 
command  of  a  chief  named  Abouna,  he 
was  able  to  advance  with  confidence  to 
meet  it  at  Kalaka.  A  battle  began  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and,  after 
hard  fighting,  Zebehr  was  again  victori¬ 
ous.  Abouna  was  killed  and  seven  of 
his  sons  taken  alive,  besides  a  great 
quantity  of  spoil  and  ammunition. 
Zebehr,  however,  fell  back  again  upon 
Shekka,  taking  his  prisoners  with  him. 
Twenty  days  later  he  was  attacked  by  a 
third  army,  commanded  by  a  chief  called 
Noor,  who  was  defeated  and  fled.  After 
this  third  battle,  the  Bedouins  who  had 
given  their  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  of 
Datfour,  left  him  and  transferred  their 
services  to  Zebehr,  thereby  increasing 
his  cavalry  considerably.  At  this  time 
also  the  Government  at  Khartoum  sent 
him  a  troop  of  350  soldiers.  These 
soldiers  were  frightened  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  numbers  of  the  Darfour  armies,  and 
reports  reached  Zebehr  that  they  meant 
to  desert.  He  sent  for  them  and  asked 
them,  saying,  “  I  am  not  dead  yet. 
Why  are  you  going  to  the  Sultan  ?” 
They  denied  it,  and  by  degrees  the 
greater  number  learned  to  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  success.  Sixty-one  of 
them,  however,  did  desert. 

His  army  now  numbered  12,000  in¬ 
fantry  and  10,000  horse,  and  he  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  advance  upon 
Dara.  He  took  that  town  and  fortified 
it  strongly,  digging  all  round  it  a  ditch 
which  was  12  feet  deep  and  12  feet 
wide.  Here  he  sustained  a  siege  which 
lasted  for  four  months  and  thirteen  days. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Sultan  of 
Darfour  came  in  person  with  fresh 
troops,  and  there  was  a  great  battle,  in 
which  Zebehr  was  completely  victorious, 
and  Sultan  Hussein  lost  his  life.  Zebehr 
then  sent  embassies  to  Fascher,  saying, 
'  Come  and  submit  to  me.  My  soldiers 
are  wild  with  victory.  It  is  better  that 
I  should  nut  advance  to  you  ;  send  out 
to  me  and  save  your  city  and  your  chil- 
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dren,  and  those  yet  unborn.”  They 
listened  to  him  and  submitted  them¬ 
selves,  and  he  became  master  of  Dar- 
four. 

At  this  point  in  the  story  the  Pasha 
paused  and  said  :  ”  Now  all  that  I  had 
done  I  did  by  my  own  energy  and  with 
my  own  resources.  I  never  received  a 
penny  from  the  Government,  yet  I  had 
worked  for  the  Government,  I  had  risk¬ 
ed  my  life  again  and  again,  I  had  given 
my  brain,  1  had  spent  my  money.  If 
an  Englishman,  or  any  other  European, 
had  done  for  his  country  what  I  had 
done  for  mine  he  would  have  been  re¬ 
warded.  For  me  the  only  reward  was 
that  the  Government  became  jealous  of 
my  power.”  Conqueror  of  Darfour  and 
Shekka,  Ruler  of  Mandugba,  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  an  army  of  20,000 
men,  and  possessed  of  a  very  large  pri¬ 
vate  income,  Zebehr  was  indeed  a  power 
to  be  considered.  He  offered  Darfour, 
as  he  had  offered  Shekka,  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Government,  who  accepted  it,  and 
wrote  to  Ismail  Yacoub,  Governor  of 
Khartoum,  desiring  *him  to  take  over 
the  province.  Ismail  Yacoub  was  in 
Kordofan,  at  a  place  called  Fodja, 
where  he  had  been  waiting  to  see  how 
the  war  went.  ”  Not  giving  any  help,” 
said  Zebehr  with  a  queer  smile,  *‘  but 
waiting  to  see  whether  I  should  be  killed 
or  conquer  !”  He  was  afraid  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  Khedive  and  go  down 
to  Zebehr,  because  his  friends  had  per¬ 
suaded  him  that  Zebehr  would  be  in¬ 
censed  that  the  Egyptian  Government 
should  make  Darfour  subject  to  Khar¬ 
toum,  and  that  he  would  vent  his  anger 
on  the  person  of  the  Governor.  In  the 
meantime  Zebehr  had  received  private 
information  of  the  feeling  of  fear  which 
his  rapid  conquests  had  excited  in  Cairo. 
He  had  been  told  that  the  Khedive 
dreaded  to  see  him  establish  an  inde¬ 
pendent  empire  on  the  borders  of  Egypt. 
As  he  did  not  contemplate  this  and  did 
not  wish,  for  the  sake  of  his  family  es¬ 
tablished  near  Khartoum,  to  embroil 
himself  in  any  way  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  acquiesced  at  once  in  the 
orders  received,  sent  for  Ismail  Yacoub, 
offering  him  a  safe  conduct,  together 
with  all  the  assistance  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  give,  and  early  in  1875  resign¬ 
ed  the  government  of  Darfour  into  his 
hands. 


Darfour  was  at  this  time  a  country 
out  of  which  a  great  deal  might  have 
been  made.  It  is  naturally  rich — not 
possessing  the  extreme  fertility  of 
Nyam-Nyam,  which  is  of  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  the  Pasha  has  known  by  far  the 
richest  —  but  having  many  resources 
which  are  still  in  great  measure  unused. 

It  is  a  magnificent  corn-producing  coun¬ 
try.  All  sorts  of  European  corn  are 
grown  there  and  yield  fine  crops,  and 
the  Pasha  named  besides  these  eleven 
sorts  of  grain  of  which  the  interpreter 
could  only  tell  me  the  Arabic  names. 
Wheat  ears  habitually  reach  a  length  of 
6  and  7  inches.  Indian  corn  stands 
higher  than  a  man’s  head.  Cotton  and 
indigo  are  also  among  the  commonly 
cultivated  and  profitable  crops.  I  was 
shown  cotton  sheeting  grown,  spun,  and 
woven  in  Darfour,  of  which,  although 
the  manufacture  did  not  come  near  the 
English  in  evenness  or  closeness  of 
thread,  the  material  appeared  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent.  Some  portions  of  the  country 
are  finely  wooded  The  most  striking 
among  the  trees  of  which  the  Pasha 
made  mention  are  the  Hummel  trees, 
spoken  of  I  believe  by  travellers  as  a 
kind  of  fig.  They  grow  to  a  great  size 
and  height,  measuring  sometimes  about 
12  and  14  feet  in  diameter,  and  are 
used  by  the  natives  as  cisterns.  If 
properly  done  the  trunk  can  be  hollowed 
without  in  any  way  injuring  the  tree. 
In  the  rainy  season  they  are  filled  by 
hand,  and  the  dense  foliage  keeps  the 
water  cool  all  through  the  summer. 
Along  the  caravan  roads  they  are  a 
source  of  riches  to  the  natives,  who  fill 
them  industriously  in  the  season  of  the 
rains,  and  afterward  sell  the  water  to  the 
caravans.  The  Asilik  is  another  fine 
tree  with  an  edible  fruit,  which  grows 
abundantly  round  Fascher.  The  Sum- 
mut,  of  which  the  bark  is  used  for  tan¬ 
ning,  is  plentiful.  The  Higleege  was 
also  named  among  the  big  trees.  There 
is  generally  a  great  deal  of  fine  and  use¬ 
ful  timber  in  the  wooded  districts. 
Other  portions  of  the  country  appear  to 
resemble  American  prairie  land.  The 
Pasha  described  them  as  wide  tracts  of 
grass  where  the  cattle  range  in  herds, 
which  are  sometimes  to  be  counted  by 
thousands.  The  owners  of  the  cattle 
treat  it  in  very  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  Western  ranchers  treat  theirs. 
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was  overtaken  and  attacked  by  the 
enemy’s  cavalry.  Fightinj;  continued 
from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till 
nightfall,  when,  with  great  difficulty,  he 
succeeded  in  making  his  way  back  to 
the  fortified  town.  In  the  night  Shekka 
was  attacked  by  cavalry.  In  the  morn* 
ing  the  whole  host  of  the  enemy  was 
drawn  up  before  it.  But  Zebehr's  posi¬ 
tion  had  improved.  His  troops  were 
refreshed  with  food,  his  numbers  were 
neatly  doubled,  and  he  was  ready  for 
the  fight.  The  battle  began  at  twelve 
o'clock.  By  a  quarter  to  one  victory 
had  already  declared  itself  for  him. 
Shakta  had  fallen.  A  little  later  and 
the  rout  of  the  enemy  was  complete. 
They  fled,  leaving  the  whole  of  their 
artillery  on  the  held.  Besides  the  23 
guns,  Zebehr  captured  on  this  orccasion 
27  camel  loads  of  ammunition,  2000 
breast-plates,  and  300  steel  shields, 
together  with  a  great  quantity  of  horses, 
small  arms,  and  the  larger  part  of  the 
camp  furniture.  The  cannon  were  of  a 
very  curious  kind.  Even  in  Datfour 
they  w’ere  considered  to  be  old-fashion¬ 
ed,  having  descended  from  ancestors  of 
the  Sultan,  and  they  bore  date  of  manu¬ 
facture  of  480  years  ago.*  Twenty-one 
were  made  of  pure  copper,  and  two  of 
iron.  The  bores  were  about  3  feet 
long,  with  a  diameter  of  6  inches  in  the 
larger  guns,  and  4  in  the  smaller.  The 
heavy  guns  were  mounted  upon  wooden 
wheels,  and  the  lighter  were  carried 
upon  camels.  All  were  breech-loaders, 
having  an  opening  on  one  side,  which 
the  Pasha  illustrated  by  holding  his 
snuff-box  on  one  side  and  opening  the 
cover  downward.  The  bullets  used 
were  solid  round  shot  of  copper.  The 
small  arms  of  the  Darfour  troops  were 
old  Turkish  flint-locks,  and  the  powder 
made  in  Darfour  w-as  very  bad.  The 
300  steel  shields  had  been  newly  made 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  Zebehr's 
bullets,  but  though  they  were  perfectly 
efficacious  against  the  bullets  thrown  by 
the  flint-locks  of  the  Darfour  army,  they 
were  easily  penetrable  by  the  French 
rifles,  with  which  Zebehr's  men  were 
armed.  Besides  the  better  guns,  Zebehr 
had  good  powder  from  Cairo,  and  he 

*  This  takes  us  back  to  within  sixty  years 
of  the  battle  of  Saiado,  in  which,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  gunpowder  is  first  mentioned  as  being 
Bscd  in  Europe. 


had  on  his  side  another  terrible  arm 
more  dreaded  bv  the  men  of  Darfour 
than  any  rifles — the  teeth  of  his  soldiers. 
All  who  fell  in  battle  were  eaten. 

The  gain  of  this  first  victory  was 
enormous,  both  in  prestige  and  material. 
The  Pasha  supplied  his  army  from  the 
enem>’s  stores,  and  mounted  his  cavalry 
upon  their  horses.  When  a  second 
army  was  sent  against  him,  under  the 
command  of  a  chief  named  Abouna,  he 
was  able  to  advance  with  confidence  to 
meet  it  at  Kalaka.  A  battle  began  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and,  after 
hard  fighting,  Zebehr  was  again  victori¬ 
ous.  Abouna  was  killed  and  seven  of 
his  sons  taken  alive,  besides  a  great 
quantity  of  spoil  and  ammunition. 
Zebehr,  however,  fell  back  again  upon 
Shekka,  taking  his  prisoners  with  him. 
Twenty  days  later  he  was  attacked  by  a 
third  army,  commanded  by  a  chief  called 
Noor,  who  was  defeated  and  fled.  After 
this  third  battle,  the  Bedouins  who  had 
given  their  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  of 
Darfour,  left  him  and  transferred  their 
services  to  Zebehr,  thereby  increasing 
his  cavalry  considerably.  At  this  time 
also  the  Government  at  Khartoum  sent 
him  a  troop  of  350  soldiers.  These 
soldiers  were  frightened  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  numbers  of  the  Darfour  armies,  and 
reports  reached  Zebehr  that  they  meant 
to  desert.  He  sent  for  them  and  asked 
them,  saying,  1  am  not  dead  yet. 
Why  are  you  going  to  the  Sultan  ?” 
They  denied  it,  and  by  degrees  the 
greater  number  learned  to  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  success.  Sixty-one  of 
them,  however,  did  desert. 

His  army  now  numbered  12,000  in¬ 
fantry  and  to,ooo  horse,  and  he  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  advance  upon 
Dara.  He  took  that  town  and  fortified 
it  strongly,  digging  all  round  it  a  ditch 
which  was  12  feet  deep  and  12  feet 
wide.  Here  he  sustained  a  siege  which 
lasted  for  four  months  and  thirteen  days. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Sultan  of 
Darfour  came  in  person  with  fresh 
troops,  and  there  was  a  great  battle,  in 
which  Zebehr  was  completely  victorious, 
and  Sultan  Hussein  lost  his  life.  Zebehr 
then  sent  embassies  to  Fascher,  saying, 
*  ‘  Come  and  submit  to  me.  My  soldiers 
are  wild  with  victory.  It  is  better  that 
I  should  not  advance  to  you  ;  send  out 
to  me  and  save  your  city  and  your  chil- 
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dren,  and  those  yet  unborn.”  They 
listened  to  him  and  submitted  them¬ 
selves,  and  he  became  master  of  Dar- 
four. 

At  this  point  in  the  story  the  Pasha 
paused  and  said  :  ”  Now  all  that  I  had 
done  I  did  by  my  own  energy  and  with 
my  own  resources.  I  never  received  a 
penny  from  the  Government,  yet  1  had 
worked  for  the  Government,  I  had  risk¬ 
ed  my  life  again  and  again,  I  had  given 
my  brain,  I  had  spent  my  money.  If 
an  Englishman,  or  any  other  European, 
had  done  for  his  country  what  I  had 
done  for  mine  he  would  have  been  re¬ 
warded.  For  me  the  only  reward  was 
that  the  Government  became  jealous  of 
my  power.”  Conqueror  of  Darfour  and 
Shekka,  Ruler  of  Mandugba,  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  an  army  of  20,000 
men,  and  possessed  of  a  very  large  pri¬ 
vate  income,  Zebehr  was  indeed  a  power 
to  be  considered.  He  offered  Darfour, 
as  he  had  offered  Shekka,  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Government,  who  accepted  it,  and 
wrote  to  Ismail  Yacoub,  Governor  of 
Khartoum,  desiring  *him  to  take  over 
the  province.  Ismail  Yacoub  was  in 
Kordofan,  at  a  place  called  Fodja, 
where  he  had  been  waiting  to  see  how 
the  war  went.  ”  Not  giving  any  help,” 
said  Zebehr  with  a  queer  smile,  ‘‘  but 
waiting  to  see  whether  I  should  be  killed 
or  conquer  !”  He  was  afraid  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  Khedive  and  go  down 
to  Zebehr,  because  his  friends  had  per¬ 
suaded  him  that  Zebehr  would  be  in¬ 
censed  that  the  Egyptian  Government 
should  make  Darfour  subject  to  Khar¬ 
toum,  and  that  he  would  vent  his  anger 
on  the  person  of  the  Governor.  In  the 
meantime  Zebehr  had  received  private 
information  of  the  feeling  of  fear  which 
his  rapid  conquests  had  excited  in  Cairo. 
He  had  been  told  that  the  Khedive 
dreaded  to  see  him  establish  an  inde¬ 
pendent  empire  on  the  borders  of  Egypt. 
As  he  did  not  contemplate  this  and  did 
not  wish,  for  the  sake  of  his  family  es¬ 
tablished  near  Khartoum,  to  embroil 
himself  in  any  way  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  acquiesced  at  once  in  the 
orders  received,  sent  for  Ismail  Yacoub, 
offering  him  a  safe  conduct,  together 
with  all  the  assistance  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  give,  and  early  in  1875  resign¬ 
ed  the  government  of  Darfour  into  his 
hands. 


Darfour  was  at  this  time  a  country 
out  of  which  a  great  deal  might  have 
been  made.  It  is  naturally  rich — not 
possessing  the  extreme  fertility  of 
Nyam-Nyam,  which  is  of  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  the  Pasha  has  known  by  far  the 
richest  —  but  having  many  resources 
which  are  still  in  great  measure  unused. 

It  is  a  magnificent  corn-producing  coun¬ 
try.  All  sorts  of  European  corn  are 
grown  there  and  yield  hne  crops,  and 
the  Pasha  named  besides  these  eleven 
sorts  of  grain  of  which  the  interpreter 
could  only  tell  me  the  Arabic  names. 
Wheat  ears  habitually  reach  a  length  of 
6  and  7  inches.  Indian  corn  stands 
higher  than  a  man’s  head.  Cotton  and 
indigo  are  also  among  the  commonly 
cultivated  and  profitable  crops.  I  was 
shown  cotton  sheeting  grown,  spun,  and 
woven  in  Darfour,  of  which,  although 
the  manufacture  did  not  come  near  the 
English  in  evenness  or  closeness  of 
thread,  the  material  appeared  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent.  Some  portions  of  the  country 
are  finely  wooded  The  most  striking 
among  the  trees  of  which  the  Pasha 
made  mention  are  the  Hummel  trees, 
spoken  of  I  believe  by  travellers  as  a 
kind  of  fig.  They  grow  to  a  great  size 
and  height,  measuring  sometimes  about 
12  and  14  feet  in  diameter,  and  are 
used  by  the  natives  as  cisterns.  If 
properly  done  the  trunk  can  be  hollowed 
without  in  any  way  injuring  the  tree. 
In  the  rainy  season  they  are  filled  by 
hand,  and  the  dense  foliage  keeps  the 
water  cool  all  through  the  summer. 
Along  the  caravan  roads  they  are  a 
source  of  riches  to  the  natives,  who  fill 
them  industriously  in  the  season  of  the 
rains,  and  afterward  sell  the  water  to  the 
caravans.  The  Asilik  is  another  fine 
tree  with  an  edible  fruit,  which  grows 
abundantly  round  Fascher.  The  Sum- 
mut,  of  which  the  bark  is  used  for  tan¬ 
ning,  is  plentiful.  The  Higleege  was 
also  named  among  the  big  trees.  There 
is  generally  a  great  deal  of  fine  and  use¬ 
ful  timber  in  the  wooded  districts. 
Other  portions  of  the  country  appear  to 
resemble  American  prairie  land.  The 
Pasha  described  them  as  wide  tracts  of 
grass  where  the  cattle  range  in  herds, 
which  are  sometimes  to  be  counted  by 
thousands.  The  owners  of  the  cattle 
treat  it  in  very  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  Western  ranchers  treat  theirs. 
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taking  no  other  care  of  it  than  to  count 
the  herds  once  a  year.  The  regular 
rains  cause  the  grass  to  grow  without 
cultivation.  The  cattle  owners,  how¬ 
ever,  make  hay  and  store  it  for  winter 
consumption.  Hoises,  cows,  and  cam¬ 
els  constitute  the  principal  herds.  In 
some  of  the  pasture  lands  there  is  a  very 
considerable  trade  in  dairy  produce. 

The  soil  of  Darfour  is  rich,  and  the 
water  supply  is  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  very  good,  the  land  being  irri¬ 
gated  by  rain  and  not  depending  on  the 
overflow  of  the  rivers.  The  rivers  are  not 
known,  and  are  therefore,  of  course, 
unmarked  upon  European  maps.  When 
the  Nile  is  full  it  is  possible  to  go  from 
Khartoum  to  Fascher  by  water.  There 
is  a  branch  of  the  Bahr-el-Arab  flowing 
north  by  Kalaka,  which  Zebehr  navi¬ 
gated  when  he  was  lost  upon  the  rivers 
in  1862,  and  by  which  Fascher  can  be 
reached.  There  have  been  many  ex¬ 
plorers  of  the  Soudan,  but  except  in  so 
far  as  they  have  special  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  which  enables  them,  in  the  Pasha's 
words,  to  see  more  than  he  could  see, 
the  Pasha  believes  himself  to  know  those 
countries  better  than  any  foreign  tiav- 
eller.  From  his  childhood  it  has  been 
his  habit  to  observe  interesting  things, 
and  he  has  travelled  not  for  a  year  or 
two  but  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  the  Soudan.  To  attempt  to  sum  up 
in  this  place  all  that  he  said  of  it  would 
be  impossible.  Briefly  it  was  this. 
There  are  in  the  Soudan  ivory,  feathers, 
hides,  wax,  gum,  tamarinds,  honey, 
dates,  sugar-canes,  india-rubber  and  in¬ 
digo,  cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco,  horses, 
camels,  cows,  and  all  the  wild  animals 
that  I  have  named.  There  are  iron 
and  copper,  and  I  believe  other  miner¬ 
als.  But  the  case  stands  in  this  way. 
Rich  as  it  is  in  material  the  Soudan  has 
hardly  any  manufactures.  Except  in 
Darfour  it  has  no  factories  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  clothes,  arms,  or  cutlery,  none 
for  cannon  and  powder,  none  for  rib¬ 
bons  and  laces  and  ornaments.  Nor 
has  it  any  coinage.  Whether  for  beauty, 
for  use,  or  for  war,  it  possesses  scarcely 
anything  which  is  made.  Timber  is 
useless  until  it  is  cut.  Ivory  is  no  good 
unless  it  comes  to  market.  Now,  if  the 
roads  were  open  and  safe,  the  goods  in 
which  the  Soudan  is  rich  would  come  to 
Europe,  European  manufactures  would 


go  into  the  Soudan,  and  all  alike  would 
be  richer.  More  than  this,  if  the  roads 
were  open  men  of  science  would  travel 
along  them,  and  knowledge,  which  the 
natives  want  more  than  anything  else  in 
those  lands,  would  go  down  to  them. 
There  are  many  useful  things  in  the 
Soudan  of  which  no  one  knows  the  ex¬ 
istence.  I  believe  it,  for  instance,  to  be 
rich  in  minerals,  bull  have  not  sufficient 
knowledge  myself  on  that  subject  to 
pronounce  with  certainty.  If  the  roads 
were  open  manufacturers  also  would 
soon  settle  themselves  near  to  their  bases 
of  supply.  Little  by  little  the  country 
would  be  added  to  the  civilized  world. 
But  for  any  one  man  to  achieve  this  it 
is  necessary  that  he  should  be  supported 
from  outside.  Had  I  been  the  subject 
of  an  energetic  government,  and  able 
and  willing  to  do  all  that  I  did  by  my¬ 
self,  the  government  would  have  sup¬ 
ported  me,  and  I  should  have  enriched 
it.  But  the  Turkish  Government,  even 
for  its  own  advantage,  will  not  take 
trouble.  As  for  me,  I  took  great 
trouble  ;  I  worked  hard  and  long.  .\11 
that  I  did  is  wasted  now,  but  if  circum¬ 
stances  had  gone  otherwise,  if,  instead 
of  living  at  Cairo  for  ten  years,  I  had 
been  in  Darfour  for  ten  years,  it  would 
now  be  a  peaceful  country  with  roads 
open  in  all  directions,  and  its  riches 
would  be  passing  out  in  caravans  to  ex¬ 
change  with  the  goods  of  Europe. 

“  On  the  whole,  therefore,  you  think 
it  is  a  country  which  would  pay  for  good 
government  ?” 

“  Dear  lady,  any  garden  with  a  good 
gardener  will  bring  forth  fruit.  But  the 
gardener  must  watch  it.  He  must  know 
what  is  good  for  rose-trees  and  what 
good  for  apples.  He  must  give  water 
where  water  is  needed.  He  must  know 
when  to  dig  and  when  to  prune.  He 
must  let  the  green  fiuit  have  sun,  and 
gather  his  harvests  when  they  are  ripe, 
if  these  things  had  been  done  in  Dar¬ 
four,  the  country  would  have  been  pros¬ 
perous,  and  this  a  good  governor  would 
do.  Those  who  say  that  Darfour  is 
barren  speak  as  foreigners.  It  is  badly 
governed,  and  nothing  prospers  ;  but  it 
is  a  rich  country,  and  the  people  are 
faithful,  simple,  and  good.  If  they 
have  a  good  chief,  they  worship  him 
like  God,  and  do  all  that  he  tells  them. 
If  they  have  a  bad  chief,  they  are  terri- 
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fied  and  they  run  away.  For  kindness 
they  will  do  anything,  but  they  can  only 
be  governed  by  kindness.” 

At  the  time  of  Zebehr’s  conquest, 
Darfour,  although  in  many  respects  bar¬ 
baric,  was  not  a  new  country  like  the 
provinces  of  the  White  Nile.  It  was  an 
old-established  empire.  Its  cities  had 
their  traditions.  Manufactures  and 
trade  were  established.  Government, 
imperfect  as  it  was,  had  a  definite  organ¬ 
ization.  For  administrative  purposes 
the  country  was  divided  into  districts, 
each  of  which  had  its  governor,  or 
Basha,  who  held  office  by  the  will  of  the 
Sultan.  Each  district  furnished  tribute 
and  soldiers  to  the  empire.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  tribute  was  collected 
depended  upon  the  individual  Basha. 
Usually  the  poor  gave  nothing,  while 
the  rich  contributed  according  to  their 
riches.  There  was  an  irregularity  in 
the  whole  method  of  procedure  which, 
in  the  hands  of  a  cruel  governor,  left 
opening  for  hideous  injustice,  but,  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  just  man,  suited  well 
enough  with  the  irregular,  half-compre¬ 
hending  wildness  of  the  people.*  Out  of 
the  tribute  the  Basha  was  allowed  to 
keep  a  certain  proportion  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  maintaining  a  military  contin¬ 
gent.  He  did  not  give  his  soldiers  any 
pay,  but  he  gave  arms  and  a  horse  and 
certain  privileges  to  individuals  chosen 
for  military  service.  They  were  free  in 
time  of  peace  to  do  as  they  pleased,  but 
in  return  for  these  advantages  they  were 
bound  to  follow  him  in  war  when  called 
upon.  Once  a  year  the  soldiers  of  each 
district  were  called  out  and  inspected  by 
the  Sultan.  If  he  was  pleased  with 
their  number  and  condition,  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  district  was  praised  and  re¬ 
warded  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
displeased,  the  Basha  was  correspond¬ 
ingly  censured  or,  it  might  be,  removed. 
1  he  internal  government  of  the  district 
depended  almost  entirely  upon  the  per¬ 
sonal  character  of  the  Basha.  So  long 
as  the  tribute  was  paid  and  the  military 
contingent  satisfactory,  the  Sultan  asked 
few  questions.  The  readiest  means  of 
escape  from  an  oppressive  governor  was 
for  the  people  to  load  their  goods  upon 
camels  and  Hee  into  the  desert.  In  a 
country  where  wide  tracts  existed  of  rich 
and  unclaimed  land  this  was  easy  to  do, 
and  under  bad  governors  whole  villages 


migrated,  thus  depriving  the  district  of 
their  labor  and  their  tribute.  In  the 
most  literal  manner  the  rule  of  the  un¬ 
just  impoverished  the  land,  and  was  to 
a  certain  extent  checked  by  its  own 
consequences.  Round  Darfour  there 
were  wild  tribes  who  made  constant 
raids  upon  the  Sultan’s  dominions,  and 
the  prisoners  taken  in  these  border  wars 
were  enslaved.  Otherwise  there  was 
not  much  slave-hunting  in  Darfour  it¬ 
self.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Shekka,  along  the  caravan  roads,  that 
slave-hunting  was  unendurable.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  Zebehr  had  no  de¬ 
sire  but  to  put  down  slave-hunting,  in 
order  to  clear  the  roads.  In  the  eight 
letters  which  passed  between  him  and 
the  Sultan  this  is  clearly  set  forth  as  the 
cause  of  the  war.  But  when  at  the  end 
of  the  two  campaigns  he  found  himself 
master  of  Darfour,  his  views  began  to 
enlarge  ;  he  entertained  schemes  for  the 
government  of  that  great  province,  and 
interested  himself  in  the  people.  While 
the  negotiations  between  him  and  the 
Egyptian  Government  on  the  subject  of 
its  transfer  were  taking  place,  he  took 
one  or  two  steps  which  appeared  to  him 
necessary  in  organization,  and  applied 
himself  to  a  study  of  existing  conditions, 
entering  into  relations  with  the  great 
men  of  the  country,  and  gathering  in¬ 
formation  from  them.  He  did  not  for¬ 
get  his  favorite  policy  of  opening  the 
roads,  but  received  deputations  having 
that  object  from  the  kingdoms  lying  to 
the  west  and  north  of  Darfour. 

Ismail  Yacoub,  for  whom  the  w-ay  was 
thus  prepared,  was  briefly  described  by 
the  Pasha  in  a  term  which  the  interpre¬ 
ter  translated  as  a  ”  rubbish  man.”  He 
came  into  Darfour  knowing  nothing  of 
the  country  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  govern,  and  having  no  thought  but  to 
get  rich.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
seize  some  of  the  leading  men  and  even 
women  of  high  family,  and  to  send  them 
down  in  irons  to  Cairo.  Some  died  on 
the  way,  others  are  to  this  day  in  prison 
there.  “  That,”  the  Pasha  commented, 
”  IS  not  the  way  to  govern.  He  ought 
to  have  had  every  one  of  those  men  for 
his  friends.  ’  He  brought  with  him  a 
staff  of  seventy  clerks,  and  proceeded  to 
levy  a  poll  tax  of  forty  piastres  upon  a 
people  who  had  never  been  individually 
taxed  before.  The  poll  tax  was  to  be- 
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come  due  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  so  that 
a  man  having  several  sons  at  home  had 
to  pay  for  them  and  for  himself  too. 
The  very  poor  hitherto  had  paid  noth¬ 
ing.  Farmers  and  others  had  made 
their  contributions  to  the  government  in 
grain  or  in  any  goods  that  they  happened 
to  possess.  The  notion  of  a  poll  tax  of 
two  dollars  a  head,  which,  in  the  case 
of  large  families,  mounted  up  to  such  a 
sum  in  the  year  as  they  seldom  saw, 
filled  them  with  dismay.  Although  the 
country  is  rich  the  larger  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals  are  excessively  poor.  They 
have  food  but  no  coin,  and  could  not 
pay  if  they  would.  To  be  called  upon 
to  do  so  simply  terrified  them  and  drove 
them  from  their  homes.*  Deputations 
came  to  Zebehr  imploring  him  to  inter¬ 
cede,  and  he  remonstrated  with  Ismail 
Yacoub. 

“  This  is  not  government,”  he  said, 
”  it  is  spoliation.  What  you  are  doing 
will  ruin  the  country,  and  sooner  or 
later  it  will  rise  against  you.” 

Ismail  at  first  resented  the  interfer¬ 
ence,  and  signified  to  Zebehr  that  it  was 
no  business  of  his.  Afterward  he  sent 
for  him,  and  asked  his  advice,  saying  in 
mockery  :  ”  W  hat  do  you  suppose  I  am 
going  to  do  ?  Shall  I  leave  this  people 
untaxed  ?" 

”  I  do  not  say  that  you  should  leave 
them  untaxed,”  Zebehr  replied,  “  but 
that  this  tax  you  have  put  upon  them 
is  too  heavy  for  a  first  year.  Hear 
me  !  In  the  first  year  let  the  tax  for 
the  poor  be  si  piastres,  and  the  tax  for 
the  moderately  rich  5  piastres,  and  the 
tax  for  rich  men  be  10  piastres.  This 
shall  be  as  a  trial  for  them  and  for  you.” 

Ismail  replied,  "  No,  I  see  very  well 
that  the  country  is  rich  ;  and  the  tax 
that  you  propose  is  too  small.” 

Zebehr  said,  ”  You  think  so,  but  you 
are  mistaken.  You  have  to  remember 
that  in  many  districts  where  you  see 
crops  the  people  have  fled  away  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  war.  All  is  unsettled  ;  and 
what  you  have  to  do  is  to  encourage  the 
people  and  to  draw  them  back,  in  order 

*  If  a  tax  of  two  dollars  should  seein  small 
as  a  cause  of  insurrection,  let  the  reader  re¬ 
member  the  Irish  Tithe  riots,  when  in  one 
parish  in  Carlow  upward  of  two  hundred  of  the 
defaulters  were  rated  at  only  a  farthing  a  year, 
and  in  some  case  the  tithe  fell  to  the  seventh 
of  a  farthing. 


that  the  country  may  be  at  peace  and 
prosper  again.  Their  own  government 
has  been  very  bad.  It  will  be  easy  to 
teach  them  to  have  confidence  in  you. 
Put  light  taxes  upon  them,  they  will 
come  back,  they  will  work  and  grow 
rich,  they  will  be  pleased,  and  think 
your  government  good.  Good  govern¬ 
ment  taxes  the  rich  and  not  the  poor. 
It  makes  people  prosperous  before  it 
taxes  them  heavily.” 

Ismail  Yacoub  would  not  listen  to 
reason.  His  house  at  home  was  empty, 
and  he  wanted  to  fill  it.  He  was  not  a 
governor,  for  he  had  no  thought  of 
those  he  governed,  and  no  sympathy 
with  their  wants.  He  did  not  wish  pa¬ 
tiently  to  cultivate  the  soil,  but  to  sweep 
off  the  crops  and  go.  What  he  did  was 
like  reaping  green  corn.  He  ruined  the 
country  in  order  to  enrich  himself  a  lit¬ 
tle.  So  it  has  ever  been  with  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Soudan.  That  district 
well  governed  might  be  in  time  the  treas¬ 
ury  of  Egypt,  but  no  one  knows  how  it 
is  despoiled.  You  have  to  understand 
that  difficulty  of  transport  makes  Khar¬ 
toum  as  far,  perhaps  farther,  from  Cairo 
than  India  is  from  London.  Everything 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  governors,  and  it 
is  essential  that  they  should  be  good 
men.  But  instead  of  this,  every  gov¬ 
ernor  goes  down  poor  and  comes  back 
rich.  To  change  is  no  use,  for  it  only 
sends  a  hungry  man  in  the  place  of  one 
half  satisfied.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Turkish  Government  cannot  keep 
the  Soudan.  Still  do  not  think  that  the 
Turkish  rule  has  been  altogether  bad  for 
these  barbarous  peoples.  There  has 
been  some  good  and  some  bad  in  it. 
When  the  Turks  conquered  the  country 
it  was  very  wild.  There  were  no  roads, 
it  was  impossible  that  merchants  should 
travel.  The  good  done  by  the  Turkish 
Government  has  been  to  open  the  roads. 
The  evil  has  been  that  greedy  officials 
have  cheated  and  oppressed  the  natives. 
But  the  roads  remain,  and  the  habit  of 
trade  remains,  and  some  day  a  better 
race  may  go  down  and  teach  civilization 
without  oppression. 

“  When  you  yourself  undertook  to 
pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Egyptian 
Government,  from  what  source  did  you 
propose  to  draw  it  ?” 

“Not  from  the  taxes  of  the  poor  !  I 
was  a  working  merchant,  as  every  gov- 
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ernor  of  a  semi-civilized  State  must  be 
if  he  wants  to  have  a  revenue  without 
oppression.  I  have  told  you  of  my  in¬ 
come.  I  had  of  course  a  number  of 
clerks  who  kept  my  books,  and  if  I  were 
at  home  I  could  tell  you  exactly  what 
profits  came  from  each  branch  of  trade. 
I  cannot  carry  the  details  in  my  mem¬ 
ory  ;  but  roughly,  as  well  as  I  remem¬ 
ber,  my  last  accounts  showed  a  net 
profit  of  ;^i2,ooo  a  month.  It  was 
from  this  that  I  should  have  paid  my 
tribute,  and  it  would  have  been  well 
worth  my  while  to  have  given  ^^15,000 
a  year  in  order  to  have  the  support  and 
sympathy  of  the  Government.  As  you 
know,  I  never  paid  the  tribute  ;  for  the 
conquest  of  Darfour,  following  in  the 
same  year  in  which  the  agreement  was 
signed,  altered  all  arrangements." 

“  But  you  do  not  disapprove  of  the 
principle  of  taxing  a  people  in  order  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  government  ?’’ 

“  On  the  contrary  !  On  the  con¬ 
trary  !  So  long  as  the  people  get  full 
value  from  the  government  for  what  they 
pay  it  is  just  and  right  that  they  should 
be  taxed.  But  in  barbarous  countries 
the  tax  must  be  very  small,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernor  cannot  expect  to  draw  a  large  in¬ 
come  from  it.  In  the  countries  of  which 
we  were  speaking,  a  small  tax  is  desir¬ 
able  for  two  reasons.  One  reason  is  to 
give  an  excuse  for  counting  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  second  is  to  accustom  the 
people  to  the  idea  of  government  as  a 
valuable  thing — a  thing  which  it  is  worth 
their  while  to  pay  for,  and  which  must 
be  supported  by  them.  Unless  there  is 
an  idea  of  mutual  duty  between  the 
governed  and  the  government  political 
order  is  not  possible.  But  for  both  these 
reasons  it  was  essential  that  the  tax 
should  be  scarcely  more  than  nominal. 
As  regards  the  counting  of  the  people, 
a  heavy  tax  simply  frightened  them 
away.  I  have  told  you  how  it  was  their 
habit  to  flee  from  their  own  bad  gover¬ 
nors  into  the  desert,  and  far  from  ena¬ 
bling  the  governor  to  count  them,  the  tax 
evidently  caused  them  to  be  hidden 
from  him,  thus  defeating  its  own  end. 
Again,  with  regard  to  teaching  them  the 
benefits  of  settled  government,  a  large 
tax  was  in  excess  of  any  benefits  that 
they  could  realize.  It  seemed  to  them 
that  they  gave  more  than  they  received 
and  instead  of  a  beneficial  interchange 


of  profit,  government  appeared  in  the 
light  of  an  organized  system  of  rob¬ 
bery." 

This  and  much  more  Zebehr  laid  be¬ 
fore  Ismail  Yacoub.  The  only  result 
was  that  Ismail  Yacoub  sent  complaints 
to  Cairo  that  Zebehr  was  thwarting  him 
and  frustrating  his  plans,  giving  up  the 
province  to  him  nominally,  but  not  al¬ 
lowing  him  to  have  his  own  way.  The 
Khedive  telegraphed  to  Zebehr  to  forbid 
any  interference  on  his  part  with  the 
schemes  of  Ismail  Yacoub,  and  then 
Zebehr  felt  that  the  only  hope  of  saving 
Darfour  lay  in  a  personal  interview  with 
the  Khedive.  Any  report  that  he  might 
write  ran  risk  of  suppression,  or  what 
was  worse,  of  falsification.  He  thought 
that  if  he  saw  the  Khedive  face  to  face, 
and  reported  to  him  personally  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Darfour,  some  good 
might  be  achieved.  He  therefore  tele¬ 
graphed  that  he  wished  to  go  down 
and  see  the  Khedive  at  Cairo.  The 
Khedive  answered  with  a  very  cordial 
invitation  to  him  to  come,  and  he  went 
down  in  state.  Before  starting  he  dis¬ 
banded  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and 
put  the  remaining  6000  under  the  nom¬ 
inal  command  of  his  son  Suleiman,  a  lad 
of  fifteen.* 

He  was  already  on  the  way  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  deputation  from  the 
King  of  Borku,  who  offered  himself  as 
a  tributary,  and  proposed  to  open  his 
roads.  The  letter  of  this  king  was  also 
among  the  papers  that  were  taken  at  the 
time  of  Zebehr’s  imprisonment  by  the 
English.  His  deputation  brought  with 
it  two  horses  as  a  present  to  Zebehr. 
Zebehr  sent  back  four  horses  fully  ca¬ 
parisoned,  and  said,  "  If  your  king  is 
in  earnest  let  him  send  and  meet  me  at 
Cairo,  where  we  will  discuss  these  things 
before  the  Khedive,  and  enter  into  a 
treaty." 

The  King  of  Tagali  also  came  and 
offered  himself,  saying,  "  We  have  heard 
a  good  "report  of  you,  and  if  you  will 
have  us  we  will  submit  ourselves  to 
you."  Tagali  is  a  mountainous  district 
in  Kordofan,  about  three  days’  journey 
south  of  El  Obeid,  and  it  is  a  very  wild 
place,  which  up  to  that  time  had  pre¬ 
served  its  independence,  refusing  to  sub- 

*  Gordon  speaks  of  this  lad  as  being  two- 
and-twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  real  age  was  sixteen. 
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niit  to  the  rulers  of  either  Darfour  or 
Kordofan.  To  the  king  of  Tagali, 
Zebehr  also  answered  that  these  matters 
would  be  arranged  before  the  Khedive, 
and  he  pursued  his  way.  These  and 
many  other  similar  negotiations  came  to 
nothing  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
his  principal  hope. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  com¬ 
monly  related  incident  of  the  council 
under  the  tree  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place.  “  There  is  a  large  tree,”  wrote 
Colonel  Gordon,  “on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  road  from  Obeid  to  Shaka  about 
two  miles  from  Shaka.  Under  this  tree 
Zebehr  assembled  his  officers  and  swore 
them  to  obey  him.  If  he  sent  word  to 
them  to  attend  to  the  arrangements  made 
under  the  tree  they  were  to  revolt'’  I 
read  this  passage  from  Birkbeck  Hill’s 
‘‘Gordon  in  Central  Africa”  to  the 
Pasha.  He  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
‘‘  Another  of  Idris  Abtar’s,”  he  said  ; 
”  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  It 
is  not  only  untrue.  If  you  think  of  it 
you  will  see  that  it  is  so  unlikely  as  to 
be  impossible.  At  the  time  at  which  it 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  I  was 
strong  and  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
army.  Every  one  knows  that  I  am  no 
coward.  If  I  had  contemplated  a  re¬ 
volt  against  the  Government  I  should 
not  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  hand 
over  the  province  to  Ismail  Yacoub,  to 
leave  my  army  in  the  hands  of  a  child, 
and  to  go  and  put  myself  voluntarily 
into  the  Khedive’s  power  at  Cairo.  Also 
you  must  know  that  these  are  all  old 
stories  examined  during  three  years  by 
the  Khedive  Ismail  and  proved  to  have 
no  foundation.  It  is  absurd  after  so 
searching  an  investigation  to  ask  me  now 
to  deny  them.  If  there  had  been  foun¬ 
dation  for  them,  do  you  suppose  that  I 
should  be  alive  to  give  you  this  contra¬ 
diction  ?  Assuredly  not.  ” 

The  action  of  Idris  Abtar  and  his  re¬ 
lation  to  Gordon,  which  involved  to 
some  considerable  extent  also  the  Pasha’s 
relation  to  Gordon,  belong  properly  to 
a  later  portion  of  Zebehr’ s  life,  but 
as  I  do  not  propose  to  carry  this  narra¬ 
tive  further  than  his  arrival  at  Cairo  in 
1875, 1  repeat  here  some  portion  of  what 
he  told  me  with  regard  to  it.  Zebehr 
was  at  Cairo  when  Gordon  went  for  the 
second  time  into  the  Soudan.  Thev  met 
just  before  Gordon  started  for  Khar¬ 


toum,  and  they  talked  over  the  affairs 
of  the  province.  Gordon  asked  Zebehr 
to  give  him  such  help  as  he  could,  and 
Zebehr  promised  to  do  so.  “  You  are 
European  and  I  am  Arabic,”  he  said, 
‘‘  but  we  can  be  friends.  1  have  a  son 
about  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  is 
yours  !  I  give  him  to  you,  and  I  will 
write  to  him  to  obey  you  in  everything.” 
He  wrote  accordingly  to  Suleiman,  tell¬ 
ing  him  to  honor  Gordon  and  to  follow 
his  instructions.  When  Gordon  got 
down  into  the  Soudan  he  was  immedi¬ 
ately  surrounded  by  natives,  many  of 
whom  were  jealous  of  Zebehr,  and  he 
was  told  that  Suleiman  was  preparing 
to  make  war.  Suleiman  was  at  Shekka 
with  6000  soldiers.  He  held  them  at 
Gordon’s  disposal  ;  but  Gordon  was 
told  that  they  were  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting  against  him.  He  did  not  at 
first  believe  it,  but  he  was  persuaded  by 
the  people  about  him.  He  then  desired 
Suleiman  to  meet  him  at  Dara,  which 
Suleiman  did.  After  compliments,  Gor¬ 
don  said  straight  out  to  Suleiman,  ‘‘  I 
hear  you  are  going  to  make  war  against 
me.”  Suleiman  replied  that  it  was  not 
so,  that  he  was  prepared  to  obey  him 
and  to  honor  him  in  all  things.  Gordon 
told  him  of  the  interview  he  had  had  in 
Cairo  with  Zebehr,  and  called  upon  him, 
if  he  was  loyal  as  he  professed  to  be,  to 
give  up  his  troops.  Suleiman  agreed  to 
do  so,  and,  at  the  appointed  time,  when 
the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  parade,  he 
sounded  his  bugle  and  declared  that  he 
gave  them  into  the  hands  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  and  that  they  were  no  longer  his 
troops  but  Gordon’s  troops.  Gordon 
distributed  the  soldiers  through  the 
provinces,  and  afterward  went  to  stay  in 
Suleiman’s  house  at  Shekka.  He  gave 
Suleiman  a  medal,  made  him  a  colonel, 
and  reported  what  he  had  done  to  Cairo. 
He  also  made  him  a  present  of  arms. 
‘‘  Now  all  this  shows,”  the  Pasha  said, 
‘‘  that  my  son,  so  far,  did  his  duty  as  I 
told  him  to  do,  and  Gordon  was  pleased 
with  him.”  *  The  mischief  arose  upon 
his  return  to  Mandugba. 

When  the  troops  had  been  disbanded 
at  Shekka,  Suleiman  went  to  Mandugba 
and  made  the  discovery  of  the  bad  con- 


*  The  account  given  by  Gordon  at  the  time, 
although  it  differs  very  much  in  spirit,  corrob¬ 
orates  this  narrative  in  the  main  facts. 
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duct  of  Idris  Ahtar,  who  had  now  ruled 
there  for  three  years.  He  had  proved 
himself  thoroughly  dishonest.  Zebehr’s 
business  was  ruined,  his  laws  were  set 
aside,  the  country  had  been  hunted  over 
for  slaves  ;  there  was  riot  and  anarchy 
in  Mandugba,  and  Idris  Abtar  himself 
was  not  even  living  there  ;  he  was  at 
Dagu.  Suleiman  reproached  him  bit* 
terly,  saying,  “  You  were  put  here  as 
steward  for  my  father,  but  him  you  have 
robbed,  and  you  have  wronged  his  peo¬ 
ple-  Now  I  will  make  justice  between 
you.” 

Upon  this  Idris  was  frightened  and 
escaped  to  Khartoum,  where,  by  means 
of  bribery,  he  succeeded  in  laying  the 
story  in  his  own  colors  before  Gordon. 
He  declared  that  Suleiman  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  make  war  upon  Gordon.  Gordon 
inquired  into  the  matter,  but,  clever  as 
Gordon  was,  just  and  wise,  too,  as  he 
was,"  he  labored  under  one  great  disad¬ 
vantage  in  those  countries.  He  did  not 
speak  .\rabic  well  enough.  The  inter¬ 
preters  were  in  Idris  Abtar’s  pay.  There¬ 
fore,  all  the  stories  which  came  to  Gor¬ 
don’s  ears  were  modified  to  fit  with 
what  Idris  Abtar  said.  Gordon  did  his 
best.  He  endeavored  lo  collect  natives 
of  ability  around  him,  but  they  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  honest  dealing  with 
the  Government.  Idris  Abtar  was  very 
rich,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
were  not  above  accepting  bribes.  When 
Gordon  took  council  with  them  they  as¬ 
sured  him  that  Idris  Abtar  spoke  the 
truth,  and  that  Suleiman  was  making 
ready  to  fight  against  the  Government. 
“Now  all  the  time  they  understood 
quite  well,”  the  Pasha  said,  ”  what  I 
want  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that  to  Sulei¬ 
man,  Idris  Abtar  was  simply  his  father’s 
servant,  appointed  by  his  father  and  not 
dependent  on  the  Government.  Sulei¬ 
man  was  too  young  to  be  wise  in  his 
conduct  at  this  time.  Having  so  lately 
assured  Gordon  of  his  faith  he  ought  to 
have  known,  upon  finding  disorder  and 
trouble  in  Mandugba,  that  it  was  not  for 
him  to  try  and  settle  it  alone.  He  ought 
to  have  laid  the  whole  matter  before 
Gordon,  saying,  ‘  Advise  me  now  what 
to  do.’  If  he  had  had  the  sense  to  ask 
him,  Gordon  would  have  helped  him  to 
put  Idris  Abtar  down  and  all  would 
have  been  well.  He  had  twelve  uncles 


with  him  for  councillors.  If  they  had 
been  wise  they  would  have  sent  him  to 
Gordon,  but  between  them  they  had  no 
sense,  and  Suleiman  acted  like  a  child 
not  knowing  the  difficulties  of  life.” 

Gordon’s  councillors  at  Khartoum 
advised  that  Idris  Abtar  should  be  made 
governor  of  the  White  Nile.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  soldiers  were  given  to  him,  and  he 
went  down  to  fight  against  the  boy. 
Suleiman,  hearing  of  it,  wrote  to  Gor¬ 
don,  saying  :  ”  This  man  is  a  badly  be¬ 
haved  servant  of  my  father’s.  He  lies  ; 
he  is  dangerous  and  depraved.  I  blam¬ 
ed  him  for  his  conduct  and  he  fled  to 
you.  Now  you  put  my  servant  over 
me.  I  cannot  for  the  shame  of  it  sub¬ 
mit  to  him.  Send,  if  you  please,  any 
man  except  this  one.  Let  him  be  Turk¬ 
ish  or  European  and  I  will  submit  ;  but 
I  cannot  to  my  servant.”  Before  any 
answer  could  come  Idris  attacked. 
Suleiman  fought  and  was  victorious. 
Many  were  killed  ;  Idris  himself  ran 
away,  and  returned  by  water  to  Khar¬ 
toum,  where  he  laid  his  complaint  and 
report  before  Gordon.  The  Pasha  re¬ 
peated  these  circumstances  twice  over  in 
careful  detail,  saying  to  me  :  ”  I  want 
you  to  understand  this,  that  you  may 
know  the  cause  of  my  son’s  death  was 
a  servant’s  treachery.” 

Upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  defeat 
of  Idris,  Gordon  was  angry,  and  Gessi 
was  sent  to  reduce  Suleiman  to  submis¬ 
sion.  At  the  same  time  Gordon  wrote 
to  Zebehr,  calling  upon  him  to  fulfil  his 
promise  of  helping  him  with  his  influ¬ 
ence,  and  Zebehr  telegraphed  to  his 
son,  ”  1  do  not  wish  you  to  fight  ,  sub¬ 
mit  to  Gessi.”  This  telegram  could  of 
course  be  sent  only  to  Khartoum  for 
Gordon  to  forward.  Gordon  received 
it  and  sent  it  on,  but  fighting  had  al¬ 
ready  began.  Suleiman  held  the  place 
against  Gessi  altogether  for  five  months. 
‘‘He  was  only  sixteen,”  his  father  said, 
with  a  sort  of  pathetic  pride,  ”  and  he 
kept  all  those  troops  with  a  European 
leader  at  bay.”  When  Zebehr’s  tele¬ 
gram  arrived,  as  Zebehr  afterward  heard, 
the  boy’s  uncles  strongly  advised  him  to 
submit,  but  his  blood  was  up  ;  he  was 
proud,  child-like,  of  his  first  victories, 
and  he  said,  ”  No,  if  we  submit  now 
we  shall  be  all  killed.”  He  determin¬ 
ed,  however,  to  send  messengers  to  Gor- 
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don,  who  was  at  Shekka,*  beeging  him 
once  more  to  send  some  one  else  to  take 
possession  of  the  place,  and  offering  in 
that  case  immediate  submission.  Nine 
men  went  to  Gordon  and  begged  him  to 
appoint  a  governor.  Gessi,  hearing  of 
it,  sent  a  message  himself  to  Gordon, 
that  these  men  were  only  spies.  Gor¬ 
don  naturally  believed  his  own  lieuten¬ 
ant,  and  the  men  were  taken  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  as  spies.  News  of  this  came  to 
Suleiman.  His  uncles  again  urged  him 
to  lay  down  his  arms.  He  would  not, 
but  he  sent  a  second  embassy  to  Gor¬ 
don.  The  second  embassy  met  with 
the  fate  of  the  first.  Gessi  in  the  mean¬ 
time  had  obtained  several  victories. 
The  uncles  perpetually  urged  Suleiman 
to  lay  down  his  arms.  Suleiman  was 
finally  beaten  and  surprised  at  Dara. 
Then  he  yielded.  Gessi  was  sent  for. 
He  promised  that  Suleiman  and  his  re¬ 
lations  should  go  free.  Suleiman’s  sol¬ 
diers  were  given  up,  and  peace  was 
sworn.  The  prisoners  lived  with  Gessi 
on  friendly  terms  for  five  days,  eating  at 
the  same  table.  On  the  fifth  day  they 
were  to  separate.  Suleiman  and  his 
uncles  were  called  together  under  a  tree. 
Gessi  spoke  with  them  very  kindly,  say¬ 
ing  “  Now  consult  together,  and  let  me 
know  what  things  you  require  for  jour¬ 
ney.”  His  soldiers  were  all  round  the 
tree.  He  walked  away,  and  in  five 
minutes  the  twelve  uncles  and  the  boy 
were  dead — shot  by  his  orders,  f 

Now,  Gessi,  the  Pasha  said,  was  a 
poor  man,  and  he  did  not  know  the 
honor  of  kings.  It  is  not  thus  that 
great  men  act,  nor  that  such  a  govern¬ 
ment  as  the  English  would  wish  to  act. 
Think  of  those  wars  with  which  you 
may  be  acquainted.  When  the  French 
and  the  Prussians  fought  together,  the 
Prussians  gave  back  their  prisoners  with 
honor.  After  the  Russo-Turkish  war 

*  In  Gordon’s  letter  this  embassy  is  men¬ 
tioned. 

f  I  am,  of  course,  acquainted  with  the  official 
account  of  this  transaction.  I  give  Zebehr’s 
account  as  he  gave  it.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  reached  him  by  report,  and  is  as  likely 
to  be  inaccurate  as  ours.  But  it  represents 
what  he  and  doubtless  many  other  natives 
believe.  He  gave  me  the  story  twice,  with  a 
considerable  interval  between.  I  made  notes 
on  each  occasion  at  the  time.  When  I  com¬ 
pared  them  afterward,  I  found  them  almost 
identical. 


the  Russians  gave  back  their  prisoners. 
When  the  B'rench  fought  in  .Africa  they 
kept  their  word  to  Abd-el-Kader.  I, 
myself,  when  I  took  Moto,  though  he 
had  killed  my  cousin,  did  not  use  him 
thus.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  Gordon 
ordered  my  son’s  death  by  treachery. 
Afterward  Gessi  gathered  riches,  and 
went  to  Suez.  But  there  he  died,  and 
God  now  is  his  judge. 

Gordon  heard  that  I  was  angry  be¬ 
cause  of  my  son’s  death,  and  on  his  way 
up  to  Khartoum  the  third  time  we  sav/ 
each  other  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring,  Nubar  Pasha,  and  the  interpre¬ 
ters.  Gordon  said,  "  You  wrote  to 
your  son  to  fight.”  I  said,  ”  No  ;  it 
is  not  true.  If  I  had,  then  it  had  been 
I  who  killed  my  son.  But  I  did  not.” 
Gordon  said,  ”  I  hear  you  are  very 
angry.”  Then  everything  was  explained 
between  us,  and  all  was  made  clear. 
Those  who  were  present  can  tell  you  of 
it  as  well  as  I.  The  interposition  of 
bad  men,  Idris  Abtar's  wild  stories 
about  me,  the  reports  of  my  double  deal¬ 
ing,  everything  was  explained.  Gordon 
said,  ”  I  am  very  sorry  for  your  son’s 
death.”  I  said,  ”  I  gave  you  my  son, 
and  when  I  gave  him  to  you  I  gave  you 
rights  of  life  and  death  ;  but  I  do  not 
hold  you  personally  responsible  for  his 
death.  I  know  that  it  was  Blnglish 
policy  and  Gessi,  not  you  who  killed  my 
son.”  We  shook  hands  and  were 
friends.  On  my  side,  I  freed  Gordon 
of  the  guilt  of  my  son’s  death,  and  on 
his  side  Gordon  acknowledged  that  1  had 
not  acted  treacherously.  I  referred  him 
to  the  great  people  of  Khartoum,  who 
knew  me  and  my  family,  and  afterward 
when  he  went  up  |he  found  what  I  had 
said  to  be  true.  All  was  wiped  out  be¬ 
tween  us.  Though  he  was  against  me, 
I  know  Gordon  to  be  a  great  and  good 
man.  I  respected  his  character,  and  if 
he  had  lived  I  should  count  him  among 
my  valued  friends.* 

And  now  would  you  like  to  know 
something  ?  Would  you  like  to  know 
who  killed  Gordon  ?  I  will  tell  you. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  English  war  in 
Egypt,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  came  to  me 
with  three  generals.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 

*  The  official  account  of  this  interview  may 
be  found  in  Blue  Book,  "Egypt,”  No.  la 
(1884),  p.  38. 
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was  one  of  the  three  generals.  I  told 
them  that  to  go  to  war  was  a  great  mis¬ 
take,  that  all  they  could  achieve  would 
be  to  destroy  cities  and  to  terrify  the 
people,  who  would  rise  and  very  likely 
massacre  Gordon  before  he  could  be 
reached.  “  If  you  believe  me,”  I  said, 
”  let  me  manage  this  matter  for  you 
without  bloodshed.  My  family  and 
children  are  here.  Keep  them  as  host¬ 
ages,  and  let  me  go  up.  1  do  not  want 
any  money,  1  will  go  at  my  own  ex¬ 
pense  ;  I  will  go  alone.  There  shall  be 
no  blood  between  you  and  the  Soudan, 
and  I  will  undertake  to  bring  Gordon 
safely  back.  If  I  prove  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  unfaithful,  do  what  you  will  with  my 
family.”  I  made  this  offer  five  times. 

I  urged  it  upon  them  in  every  way,  for 
I  knew  that  to  march  with  armies  into 
the  Soudan  was  useless.  But  they  did 
not  believe  me.  They  thought  my  de¬ 
sire  was  to  work  mischief,  and  they 
went  their  way.  At  that  time  I  could 
have  done  all  I  promised.  Gordon  at 
Khartoum  wanted  to  have  me  sent  up. 
I  wanted  to  go  up.  If  I  had  gone  Gor¬ 
don  would  have  come  home  sate.  Then 
who  killed  Gordon  ?  Not  the  Soudan¬ 
ese.  It  was  the  English,  who  refused 
to  let  him  have  the  friend  he  asked  for. 
The  English  killed  him,  and  why  ?  Be¬ 
cause  they  were  like  children,  ignorant, 
frightened,  and  believing  in  evil.* 

The  Pasha  put  down  to  Idris  Abtar’s 
invention  the  greater  number  of  the 
stories  known  to  all  who  have  read  the 
commonly  accredited  English  versions 
of  his  career.  When  they  were  laid  be¬ 
fore  him  he  usually  dismissed  them  with 
a  shake  of  the  head.  ”  Another  of  Idris 
Abtar’s.  They  are  without  end.”  But 
occasionally  he  entered  into  more  detail 
of  contradiction.  When  I  told  him  of 
the  letter  encouraging  his  son  Suleiman 
to  revolt,  generally  reported  to  have 
been  found  among  Suleiman’s  papers, 
he  denied  it  absolutely.  ”  The  letter 
was  never  written  by  me.  If  it  existed, 
why  was  it  not  brought  and  shown  to 
me  face  to  face,  that  I  might  say,  *  I 
have  done  this  thing,  or  1  have  not  ?  ’ 
If  they  had  such  a  letter,  signed  by  me 
with  my  own  name,  they  had  proof  of 


*  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  be  referred 
to  despatches  contained  in  pp.  71,  72,  122,  135, 
136,  137,  and  145,  “  Egypt,”  No.  12  (1884). 


my  treachery — all  that  was  needed  to 
condemn  me  to  death.  No  such  letter 
ever  existed.  It  was  only  a  fabrication 
of  iny  enemies — either  a  false  letter  made 
on  purpose,  or  no  letter.”  On  hearing 
Gessi’s  account  of  the  desolate  condition 
in  which  he  found  the  White  Nile  prov¬ 
inces,  the  Pasha  replied  that  it  was  not 
so  in  his  time.  He  could  not  answer 
for  the  effects  of  Idris  Abtar’s  rule.* 

When  he  left  Darfour,  toward  the  end 
of  1875,  he  went  down  to  Egypt  without 
returning  to  Mandugba.  He  took  with 
him  1000  men-at-arms  and  seventy-five 
kings’  sons,  these  latter  in  order  that 
they  might  be  introduced  to  the  Khe¬ 
dive,  and  have  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  life  of  a  civilized  city.  He  took  also 
rich  presents  for  the  Khedive,  among 
them  one  hundred  horses,  four  lions, 
two  leopards,  and  four  parrots.  On 
the  way  he  was  received  with  every  dem¬ 
onstration  of  respect.  The  towns  were 
decorated  for  his  passage,  the  governors 
came  out  to  meet  him.  ”  There  was,” 
he  added,  with  a  smile  and  a  wave  of 
the  hand,  ”  nonsense — great  nonsense 
of  all  kinds  ;  it  is  not  for  that  that  I 
care. 

Ismail  received  him  himself  at  Cairo 
with  equal  honor,  gave  him  a  palace  and 
allowed  jC75°  ^  month  for  his  entertain¬ 
ment,  but  Zebehr  had  not  gone  down  for 
the  purpose  of  being  fCted  and  enter¬ 
tained.  He  wished  to  lay  before  the 
Khedive  an  exposition  of  the  true  state 
of  things  in  Darfour,  and  to  obtain  a 
promise  of  support  from  the  Egyptian 
Government  in  the  right  administration 
of  that  province.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  endeavored  to  approach  this  object. 
The  Khedive  used  to  meet  him  in  so¬ 
ciety  and  talk  pleasantly  upon  general 
subjects  ;  to  requests  for  business  inter¬ 
views  he  replied  always,  "  To-morrow.” 
At  last,  after  five  months  of  waiting,  the 
Khedive  granted  the  interview  that  he 
desired,  and  then  instead  of  listening  to 

*  Some  injustice  seems  certainly  to  be  done 
to  Zebehr  when  he  is  held  responsible  for  the 
state  of  Darfour  as  Gordon  found  it  under 
Ismail  Yacoub,  and  for  the  state  of  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal  as  Gessi  found  it  under  Idris  Abtar. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  both  these  men 
were  his  opponents  and  rivals,  one  was  his 
open  enemy.  Their  views  were  the  exact  op¬ 
posite  of  his  ;  and  by  the  action  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Government  in  detaining  him  at  Cairo 
they  were  enabled  to  triumph. 
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Zebehr's  report  he  said  quite  plainly  : 
“  It  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  talk  together. 

I  know  you  are  a  man  of  ability,  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  would  govern  Darfour  well, 
but  frankly,  I  am  afraid  of  you.  You 
have  made  yourself  too  powerful,  and  I 
fear  that  if  I  gave  you  the  authority  you 
desire  you  would  set  up  an  empire  in 
Darfour  which  would  rival  and  perhaps 
even  subjugate  Egypt.  Egypt  is  not 
strong  enough  to  tolerate  neighbors  so 
strong.  Therefore  resign  yourself  to 
live  Vith  me  here  in  Cairo.  I  will  treat 
you  well,  you  shall  be  practically  free, 
only  you  are  to  go  back  no  more  to  the 
Soudan." 

Zebehr  submitted,  and  this  was  the 
end  of  his  work  in  those  wild  countries. 
It  may  well  have  been  that  the  ease  of 
existence,  the  more  genial  companion¬ 
ship,  the  stimulus  of  exercising  influ¬ 
ence  at  the  heart  rather  than  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  his  country’s  political  life, 
combined  to  reconcile  him  to  his  deten¬ 
tion  at  Cairo.  He  told  me  much  that 
was  of  interest  with  regard  to  his  life 
there,  but  the  story  which  I  have  pro¬ 
posed  to  myself  to  tell  ends  with  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  capital. 

He  has  never  revisited  the  scene  of 
bis  former  labors,  but  his  prophecies 
with  regard  to  the  results  of  the  Turkish 
system  have  come  true — Egypt  has  lost 
the  Soudan.  ‘‘  If  you  were  free  now  to 
go  and  govern  it,”  I  asked  him  once, 
“  what  would  you  do  ?”  ‘‘  Do  not  ask 

me  to  speak  idly,”  he  answered. 
“  Twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  I  could 
have  told  you.  Now  I  have  lost  touch 
with  the  country.  I  do  not  know  what 
my  own  family  is  doing  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Khartoum,  much  less  what  is 
being  done  in  the  countries  further  south 
and  west.  If  I  went  into  those  coun¬ 
tries  it  would  be  to  go  first  quietly  to  my 
family,  where'  I  might  consider  affairs  ; 
then  to  travel  as  a  merchant  or  pilgrim, 
talking  with  the  people  and  inquiring  on 
all  sides.  In  that  way*. I  could  judge  of 
things  generally  and  of  my  own  power. 
After  that  I  might  come  back  and  tell 
you,  perhaps,  what  could  be  done.  But 
if  France  or  England  were  to  offer  me 
now  some  millions  to  go  up  and  settle 
those  countries  I  could  not  take  it.  If 


I  were  to  accept  such  an  offer  I  should 
be  acting  dishonestly,  for  I  do  not  now 
know  anything.  I  only  hope.  If  I 
went  back  I  hope  I  should  find  still 
many  men  of  good  sense  in  the  country, 
and  I  should  endeavor  to  bring  it  to 
order  by  means  of  the  good  sense  which 
is  in  it.  But  to  take  money  now  on  a 
definite  pledge  would  be  impossible.  I 
am  not  a  selfish  nor  an  ambitious  man. 
All  that  I  want  is  to  keep  truth  and  to 
do  good  work.  And  I  care  for  my 
name.  Manjf  times  when  I  was  in 
Cairo,  friends  desired  me  to  dy  to  the 
desert.  I  was  not  kept  there  by  bars 
and  sentries.  I  was  free  to  travel,  and 
nothing  held  me  but  my  name  ;  but  I 
had  done  no  vrong,  and  if  I  had  fled, 
the  name  of  Zebehr  would  have  been 
dishonored.  I  have  kept  it  clear  so  far. 
I  want  to  keep  it  clear  to  the  end,  and 
to  have  it  said  of  me  afterward,  '  Zebehr 
was  a  gentleman  till  he  died.’  ” 

It  was,  I  think,  on  the  same  occasion 
that  he  accompanied  me,  when  I  took 
leave,  as  far  as  the  gate.  VVe  stood 
talking  while  the  sentry  unfastened  it, 
and,  as  the  man  bungled,  a  heavy  iron 
bar  clanged  on  the  asphalte.  1  shivered 
a  little  nervously  at  the  sudden  noise. 
The  Pasha,  observing  me,  said  gently, 
"  Do  not  think  I  am  sorry,  I  am  quite 
content.” 

We  spoke  often  about  the  English,  of 
whom  the  Pasha  had,  in  two  years  of 
close  intercourse,  acquired  some  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  liked  and  admired  them,  and 
especially  valued  the  integrity  of  English 
officials.  He  professed  himself  glad 
that  the  English  people  should  know 
something  of  his  history,  and  I  can 
hardly  perhaps  end  this  part  of  it  better 
than  by  quoting  an  estimate  of  them  to 
which  the  news  of  his  release,  an¬ 
nounced  Rafter  these  reminiscences  had 
been  thrown  into  shape,  has  since  given 
a  pleasant  significance.  ”  So  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  them  goes,"  he  said  one 
day,  ”  I  ‘esteem  the  English  to  be  an 
excesstvely  ignorant  ^  people,  but  lone 
which  has  so  strong  a  natural  bent  tow¬ 
ard  justice  that  when  they  do  know  the 
facts  they  may  be  almost  certainly  trust¬ 
ed  to  act  rightly.” — Contemporary  Re~ 
view.  * 
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FRENCH  SOCIALISM. 
BY  M.  KAUFMANN. 


The  eighth  Congr^s  Regional  and  the 
ninth  Congres  National  of  the  piincipa) 
body  of  the  French  Socialists  have  just 
been  held  in  Paris  and  Charleville  re¬ 
spectively,  and  from  the  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  delegates  assembled  the  Cri  du 
PeupU  and  the  Proletariat  not  unjustly 
infer  the  continued  vitality  and  tenacity 
of  the  “  Parti  socialiste  revoluiionaire.  ” 
They  also  draw  from  it  a  further  proof 
of  the  progress  of  the  Socialist  idea 
among  the  working  classes  of  France 
generally.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel 
how  far  this  is  justified  by  the  facts. 

The  appearance  of  the  room  in  which 
the  delegates  met  at  the  Paris  Congress 
was  typical  of  the  advanced  opinions 
expressed,  and  the  sanguine — if  not 
sanguinary — tone  of  the  proceedings. 
Red  dags  adorned  the  walls,  and  a  red 
sash  encircled  the  bust  of  the  Republic 
placed  in  the  centre.  So,  too,  la  lutte 
des  classes  was  put  in  the  forefront  of  the 
deliberations,  while  the  final  decision 
arrived  at  on  this  head  was  that  without 
compromise  or  feebleness  the  class  war 
against  every  section  of  the  Bourgeoisie 
is  to  be  carried  on  unremittingly  until 
the  final  triumph  of  economical  and 
political  equality  shall  have  been  secur¬ 
ed  ;  and  equally  determined  in  tone  is 
the  fourth  resolution,  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  labor,  which  we  give  in  the  orig¬ 
inal,  omitting  the  rest,  as  of  less  im¬ 
portance  and  interest  : — 

Le  parti  ouvrier  poursuivra  sans  r^liche 
I’organisation  socialiste  et  scieniifique  du  tra* 
vail  dans  la  Commune,  le  departement,  and 
I’Ktat,  en  meme  temps  qu’il  r^clamera  imm6- 
diatement  la  reduction  de  la  journ6e  de  travail 
i  8  heures. 

The  apparent  success  of  this  con¬ 
gress,  taken  together  with  the  marked 
triumph  of  Socialism  at  the  last  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Syndicats  Ouvriers  at  Lyons, 
which  took  everyone  by  surpiise,  the 
Government  included,  who  had  subsi¬ 
dized  it,  shows  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  So¬ 
cialism  after  its  remarkable  failure  in  the 
electoral  contest  two  years  ago.  The 
inability  of  Socialists  to  secure  anything 
like  even  a  partial  triumph  at  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Election  of  1885  had  reassured  the 


minds  of  many  whom  dread  of  the  An¬ 
archists  had,  for  the  time  being,  con¬ 
verted  to  Conservatism,  but  who  again 
voted  for  Republican  candidates  at  the 
Departmental  Council  Elections  in  July, 
1886,  ;.r.,  as  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the 
Third  Republic  was  able  to  lay  the 
spectre  of  Social  Revolution.  Subse¬ 
quent  events  have  shown  that  the  vital¬ 
ity  of  Socialism  is  much  greater  than  it 
seemed,  and  that  its  importance  as  a 
political  factor  has  been  underrated. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  such  mis¬ 
takes  have  been  made,  by  those,  too, 
who  ought  to  have  known  better,  for 
example  by  M.  Thiers  in  1872,  when  he 
said,  “  We  have  no  Socialism.”  This 
was  immediately  after  the  ‘‘  blood-let¬ 
ting”  of  the  Commune,  yet  subsequent 
events  proved  before  long  that  what  had 
appeared  to  be  a  total  extinction  of  life 
was  only  suspended  animation.  Social¬ 
ism  held  its  breath  for  a  while  to  let 
its  enemies  suppose  that  it  was  dead. 
When  it  raised  the  head  again  it  scarcely 
spoke  above  a  whisper,  for  fear  of  awak¬ 
ening  the  suspicions  of  the  Executive. 
This  until  the  ”  white  terror”  had  sub¬ 
sided.  With  the  relaxation  of  official 
vigilance  it  began  to  assume  a  more  de¬ 
termined  attitude,  growing  bolder  with 
the  weakness  of  changing  administra¬ 
tions,  until  at  last  it  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  raise  the  cry  once  more,  ”  Vive 
la  Commune  !” 

Those  who  imagined  a  little  while  ago 
that  the  comparative  paucity  of  votes 
recorded  in  favor  of  extreme  Commu¬ 
nists  at  the  last  general  election  was  proof 
positive  that  Socialism  had  lost  its  spell 
over  the  French  mind,  forgot  that  the 
triumph  of  the  Radical  lists,  as  against 
the  Opportunists,  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  are,  or  were  then,  re¬ 
garded  as  the  ”  avant-garde”  of  the  pro¬ 
letariat  ;  that  they  actually  assumed  the 
name  of  Radical  Socialists,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  support  essentially  Social¬ 
istic  measures  ;  that  Cam^linat,  who 
had  been  Master  of  the  Mint  during  the 
reign  of  the  Commune,  was  put  on  the 
list  for  this  purpose  ;  and  that  by  way 
of  making  good  these  promises  Lock- 
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roy,  “  r6lu  de  Paris”  was  made  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  fact  is,  Socialism  suffered  a  tem¬ 
porary  check,  and  owed  the  repulse  to 
its  own  faulty  organization  and  want  of 
tact.  It  suffered  from  internal  dissen¬ 
sions,  and  the  extremely  violent  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  of  some  of  its  represen¬ 
tatives.  It  was  the  reluctance  of  many 
to  throw  away  their  votes  on  impossible 
candidates,  rather  than  “  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  instincts  generated  by  democratic 
institutions,”  which  brought  about  elec¬ 
toral  defeat.  But  although  the  votes 
recorded  in  their  favor  in  1885  are  little 
in  advance  of  those  in  1881,  the  Social¬ 
ist  vote  even  then  showed  no  falling  off. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  votes  for  can¬ 
didates  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
Radical  Secessionists,  whose  programme 
M.  Cl^menceau  pronounced  too  Social¬ 
istic,  be  added  to  those  recorded  in 
favor  of  Socialists  properly  so  called, 
the  net  result  is  a  considerable  gain  for 
the  Paris  Socialists  only.  And  ever 
since  it  has  been  steadily  advancing. 
At  the  elections  for  six  vacant  seats  on 
the  13th  December,  1885,  the  Parti 
Ouvrier  gained  no  less  than  7,000  votes, 
i.e.^  altogether  ay-.ooo  were  recorded  in 
favor  of  its  list  of  candidates  in  the 
place  of  20,000  in  the  previous  election 
of  October  4(h.  Again,  at  the  munic¬ 
ipal  bye-election  held  in  the  February 
following,  to  supply  the  place  of  ten 
Councillors  who  had  become  Deputies, 
fresh  gains  of  the  Socialists  produced 
considerable  uneasiness,  for  the  Parti 
Ouvrier  alone  could  boast  of  a  gain  of 
3,71 1  votes  since  1884,  i.e.,  it  had  in  two 
years  nearly  doubled  its  voting  power. 
In  all  9,316  Revolutionary  votes  were 
polled,  of  which  6,626  were  recorded  in 
favor  of  the  Parti  Ouvrier.  No  less 
telling  was  the  triumph  of  Socialism  at 
the  election  of  the  New  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  last  May,  in  which  ten 
out  of  eighty  members  are  now  thorough¬ 
going  Socialists — apart  from  half  a  score 
of  so-called  independent  Socialists. 
The  well-known  Joffrin  obtained  the 
highest  number  of  votes  of  any  candi¬ 
date  of  any  party  throughout  Paris.  The 
total  Socialist  vote  on  this  occasion 
amounted  to  52,000,  and  the  Parti 
Ouvrier  had  polled  40,000,  as  compared 
with  33,000  votes  in  the  previous  Munic¬ 
ipal  Election. 


But  the  growing  power  of  French 
Socialism  cannot  be  estimated  by  votes 
alone.  Its  position  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  without  a  rapid  survey  of  the  facts 
leading  up  to  the  present  situation,  as 
its  future  chances  cannot  be  calculated 
without  noting  the  changes  through 
which  it  has  passed  during  the  last  fif¬ 
teen  years,  and  how  far  they  have  been 
affected  by  the  political  and  economical 
conditions,  and  the  mental  and  moral 
development  of  the  nation  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period- 

In  r87i  it  seemed  as  if  Trades  Union¬ 
ism  of  a  mild  type  was  about  to  replace 
the  various  futile  attempts  of  Socialistic 
organization  in  the  past.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  had  reached  its  apogee  when  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Commune  had 
been  either  killed  or  banished.  A 
yearning  wish  for  social  peace  succeed¬ 
ed  the  previous  sanguinary  conflicts, 
**  L’union  des  classes”  became  the 
watchword  of  the  times.  This  at  least 
was  the  professed  aim  of  the  newly- 
founded  ”  Cercle  de  1’ Union  Syndicate 
Ouvri^re,”  and  it  was  to  be  effected  by 
a  mutual  agreement  between  the  masters 
and  the  men,  by  the  establishment  of 
mutual  insurance  companies,  provident 
societies  and  associations  for  productive 
co-operation. 

Five  years  later  a  national  congress, 
the  first  of  these  so-called  ”  grandcs 
assises  du  travail,”  was  held  in  Paris, 
in  which  100  associations,  some  fifty 
towns,  and  in  all  about  150,000  wage- 
earners  were  represented.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  tone  at  this  meeting  was  profoundly 
pacific,  with  just  a  slight  ripple  of  com¬ 
motion  in  the  still  waters  in  the  form  of 
a  claim  for  labor  representation  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

At  the  Congress  of  Lyons,  held  in 
1878,  the  questions  discussed  and  the 
resolutions  passed  were  still  so  moderate 
as  to  induce  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  to 
give  it  as  hi;<  opinion,  in  an  article  he 
contributed  to  one  of  the  Reviews  at  the 
time,  that  ”  Communism  and  indeed 
every  system  of  Socialism  is  entirely  ex¬ 
tinct  in  France.”  But  even  then  there 
was  a  small  minority  who  advocated 
the  claims  of  ”  Collectivism.”  It  was 
overruled  by  the  more  prudent  majority 
on  tactical  grounds.  About  this  time 
the  Egaiite,  afterward  superseded  by  the 
Proletaire,  was  founded  as  a  party 
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organ,  under  the  direction  of  Guesde. 
It  was  speedily  suppressed  by  author* 
ity  ;  but  the  “  groupe  de  I’fegalit^” — 
succeeded  afterward  by  the  “  groupe  du 
Proletaire” — a  number  of  young  enthu¬ 
siasts,  gathered  round  the  standard  it 
had  raised,  and  continued  to  carry  on 
a  spirited  propaganda.  Consequently 
an  International  Congress  was  convened 
to  be  held  in  Paris,  and  in  the  very  teeth 
of  Marshal  MacMahon’s  officials.  Legal 
prosecutions,  fines,  and  imprisonments 
helped  to  popularize  the  ideas  promul¬ 
gated  by  this  small  but  active  band,  and 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  “  trial  of 
the  39”  became  the  prelude  of  the  im¬ 
portant  National  Congress,  held  at  Mar¬ 
seilles  in  1879,  when  principles  of  Col¬ 
lectivism  were  adopted  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority. 

There  were  several  circumstances 
which  favored  this  sudden  change  of 
front  from  defensive  to  aggressive  war¬ 
fare.  The  Republican  victory  over  the 
Reactionaries  had  resulted  in  the  return 
of  the  Amnestied  Communards.  In 
the  political  ferment  of  the  times  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Socialist  papers  had  sprung  up, 
giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  “  R^veil 
Socialiste.”  A  commercial  crisis  had 
spread  discontent  among  the  operatives 
which  was  fermented  by  numerous  con¬ 
ferences  held  in  Paris  and  some  provin¬ 
cial  towns  ;  it  was  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  for  recommencing  the  war  of 
classes — “  La  grande  tactique  des  So- 
cialistes  doit  consister  i  organiser  les  ex- 
ploites  contre  les  exploiteurs.”  The 
motion  in  favor  of  collective  appropri¬ 
ation  of  the  instruments  of  labor  and  all 
the  forms  of  production  by  every  pos¬ 
sible  means,  was  passed  at  the  Congress 
by  60  votes  against  36  ;  and  in  thus 
adopting  the  doctrine  of  collective  forms 
of  property  the  Congress  of  Marseilles 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  modern 
Socialism. 

By  way  of  party  organization  France 
was  mapped  out  into  six  divisions  on 
federal  principles,  each  “  f6d4ration  re- 
gionale'  *  having  its  own  congress.  Paris 
was  to  form  the  centre,  Lyons  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  east,  Bordeaux  the  west,  Lille 
the  north,  and  Marseilles  the  south, 
Algiers  forming  a  separate  federation, 
representing  the  Socialist  Propaganda  in 
pariibus.  But  this  fresh  attempt  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  party  on  a  unified  plan  was 
Maw  Saana.— VoL.  XLVII.,  No.  1 


not  successful  as  a  permanent  arrange¬ 
ment.  At  the  next  Congress  at  Havre 
the  right  wing  of  the  Moderates,  or 
Opportunists  broke  loose  from  the  main 
body,  objecting  to  the  minimal  pro¬ 
gramme  of  demands,  as  going  too  far. 
They  held  a  separate  congress  at  the 
Salle  Franklin,  stigmatized  as  the  “offi¬ 
cial  congress,’’  as  it  was  suspected  of 
Government  patronage.* 

The  practical  result  of  the  Marseilles 
Congress  was  that  at  the  general  elec¬ 
tions  which  followed  the  Socialist  vote 
throughout  France  had  risen  to  96,000, 
while  at  the  municipal  elections  at  Paris 
it  amounted  to  11,873. 

Now,  however,  the  Radical  or  left 
wing  breaking  loose  at  the  Reims  Con¬ 
gress  in  1881,  complaining  of  over-or¬ 
ganization,  the  schism  was  complete  at 
the  sixth  congress,  held  at  St.  Etienne 
in  the  following  year.  Here  iia  Dele¬ 
gates,  representing  350  Cercles  and 
Chambres  Syndicates,  in  all  some  10,000 
ouvriers  were  assembled  together.  But 
owing  partly  to  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  amount  of  latitude  to  be  granted 
to  the  various  groups  in  electioneering 
tactics,  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
personal  disagreements  among  the  lead¬ 
ers,  the  main  body  succeeded  in  expel¬ 
ling  the  dissentients,  consisting  of  23 
Delegates  and  representing  11  towns 
and  31  groups. 

Since  then  there  has  been  no  further 
display  of  the  dissidency  of  dissent 
among  the  Socialists  of  France.  On  the 
contrary,  there  have  been  several  at¬ 
tempts  at  reunion,  with  a  view  to  con¬ 
certed  action  at  electoral  contests,  but 
with  only  meagre  results.  Thus  it  hap¬ 
pened  that,  although  at  the  municipal 
elections  of  1884  the  voting  power  of 
the  Socialists  had  tripled  that  of  1881 

*  This  separate  body  consists  now  of  170 
Chambres  Patronales.  and  350  Chambres  Syn¬ 
dicates  Ouvriercs,  with  about  10,000  members 
in  Paris,  and  probabiy  an  equal  number  in  the 
country.  Its  organ  is  L*  Moniteur  des  Sytsdi- 
cats  Ouvriers,  a  sort  of  co-operative  news  and 
trades  union  gazette  combined.  The  spread 
of  peaceful  co-operation  seems  to  be  the  main 
object  of  the  b^y,  and  it  maintains  friendly 
relations  with  the  English  co-operators.  Its 
connection  with  the  Government  is  an  open 
secret,  but  the  recent  efforts  at  the  Lyons  Con¬ 
gress  to  unite  all  the  Syndicate  Ouvriers  in  a 
kind  of  National  Federation  with  pronounced 
socialistic  opinion,  tends  to  eliminate  the 
Moderates  who  vainly  protest  against  violence 
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the  Socialist  vote  at  the  last  general  elec* 
tion  only  reached  the  moderate  figure  of 
100,000  throughout  France,  though,  as 
we  said  above,  the  fortunes  of  the  party  at 
some  bye-elections  since,  especially  in 
the  capital,  have  been  considerably  re¬ 
trieved. 

From  a  political  point  of  view  consid¬ 
erable  interest  attaches  to  these  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  Socialism  under  the  Third  Re¬ 
public.  They  afford  an  opportunity  for 
testing  the  theory  that  democracy  is 
favorable  to  the  development  of  Social¬ 
ism,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  to 
know  how  far  this  is  true  or  not. 

M.  Gambetta  used  to  say  of  himself, 

“  Je  suis  I’incarnation  de  la  d6mo- 
cratie.”  It  was  he,  too,  who  coined 
the  phrase,  “  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  social  question,  but  there  is  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  social  questions.”  Both  these 
expressions,  taken  together,  explain  the 
relative  position  of  Republican  Oppor¬ 
tunism  and  Political  Socialism.  They 
imply  a  series  of  legislative  measures 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Social  De¬ 
mocracy.  A  large  section  of  Socialists, 
indeed,  regard  with  profound  distrust 
every  attempt  of  Government  to  give 
effect  to  some  of  their  more  moderate 
demands,  denouncing  these  as  ”  les 
chinoiseries  politico- 6conomiques  des 
meneurs  du  radicalisme  ou  du  possibil* 
isme,”  or  as  ”  tentatives  d’^scamotages 
des  charlatans  de  la  d^mocratie  bour- 
geoise.”  But  a  still  greater  number 
among  them  are  ready  to  receive  instal¬ 
ments  by  way  of  ”  social  reforms,”  on 
the  principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  none,  and  in  the  hope  that  such 
piece-meal  concessions  will  lead  up  to 
the  gradukl  adoption  of  the  whole  So¬ 
cialist  Programme  in  the  end.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  more  ambitious  spirits  are 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  their 
party  shall  have  grown  sufficiently 
strong  to  dictate  its  own  terms  to  the 
men  in  office.  They  are  encouraged  in 
this  view  by  the  passing  of  such  laws  as 
that  for  the  formation  and  regulation  of 
the  “  syndicats  professionels,”  encour¬ 
aging  association  and  combination 
among  the  laborers,  the  appointment  of 
parliamentary  committees  of  inquiry  as 
to  profit  sharing  between  masters  and 
men,  promoted  by  M.  Waldeck  Rous¬ 
seau  in  1882,  and  the  appointment  of 
another  parliamentary  commission  at  the 


special  instance  of  M.  Cl^menceau  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  present 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  laborers 
in  town  and  country,  together  with  their 
remedies,  which,  said  M.  Spuller,  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  Gambettists, 
as  well  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
should  be  conducted  ”  dans  un  Esprit 
prefondement  socialiste.” 

The  promises  held  out  in  the  Minis¬ 
terial  declarations  both  of  M.  Brissun’s 
Government,  and  the  late  Administra¬ 
tion,  in  assuming  office,  were  all  in 
favor  of  ”  reforms  demanded  by  the 
democracy,”  and  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  in  the  Decazeville  strike 
were  of  a  piece  with  the  above. 

The  latter  is  a  typical  case,  and 
shows  what  may  be  expected  from  the 
authorities  in  any  similar  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  capital  and  labor.  On  the  26th 
January,  1886,  took  place  the  shocking 
murder  of  M.  Watrin,  acting  engineer 
and  sub-manager  of  the  mining  works 
at  Decazeville,  who  was  literally  tram¬ 
pled  to  death  by  the  infuriated  crowd 
in  his  attempt  to  persuade  the  miners 
to  give  way  in  the  dispute  which  had 
arisen  between  them  and  their  masters. 
This  led  to  an  interpellation  of  Govern¬ 
ment  by  Basly,  a  former  miner  and  or¬ 
ganizer  of  strikes,  on  the  rrth  Febru¬ 
ary,  in  which  he  attacked  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  having  remained  neutral  in 
the  quarrel,  instead  of  taking  side  with 
the  pitmen  against  their  employers. 
The  Minist.*r  of  the  Interior,  referring 
to  the  continued  strike,  on  the  2nd 
March  spoke  of  some  negotiations  0(>en- 
ed  by  the  Government  with  the  Com¬ 
pany,  suggesting  prudent  concessions. 
But  this  attempt  not  having  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  a  second  interpellation  follow¬ 
ed,  on  the  nth  March,  by  M.  Cam6l- 
inat,  and  after  some  hesitating  remarks 
by  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Interior — the  one  apologiz¬ 
ing  for  ordering  the  magistrates  to  take 
proceedings,  and  the  other  defending  a 
grant  of  10,000  francs  voted  by  the 
Paris  Municipality  for  the  support  of 
those  on  strike — the  now  notorious 
General  Boulanger  gave  expression  to 
those  remarkable  words  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  army  as  the  nation,  and 
the  consequent  sympathy  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  army  with  the  artisans.  For  the 
artisans  of  to-day,  he  added,  may  be 
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enrolled  as  soldiers  to-morrow — hinting 
that  probably  at  that  very  moment  every 
soldier  was  sharing  his  soup  and  crust 
with  a  pitman.* 

In  the  adjourned  discussion  the  dep¬ 
uty,  Laguerre,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
*'  that  as  the  First  Republic  had  brought 
about  civil  equality,  and  the  Second 
Republic  political  equality,  so  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  Third  Republic  to 
bring  about  social  equality.  .  .  .  Let 
the  Chamber  make  its  choice  between 
the  great  joint-stock  companies,  the 
eternal  enemies  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  laborers  its  soldiers.”  In  the  actual 
resolution  passed  by  the  Chambre  at  the 
termination  of  the  debate  every  allusion 
to  the  rights  of  property  was  studiously 
omitted,  while  the  “  rights  of  the  State” 
and  “  the  interests  of  labor”  were  spe¬ 
cially  mentioned.  The  result  was  a 
virtual  capitulation  of  the  proprietors, 
which  the  Socialist  organ  regarded  as 
the  most  signal  triumph  of  the  cause  in 
recent  times,  and  as  likely  to  restore 
the  prestige  of  the  party  which,  to  some 


*  It  is  curious  to  note,  however,  that  the 
failure  of  the  Boulanger  demonstration,  ex* 
pected  on  the  day  of  the  file  in  July  last,  and 
fhe  quiet  manner  of  the  populace  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  General's  departure,  is  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  the  Socialists,  who  see  in  him 
the  future  Dictator  ;  e.g.,  the  Blanquist,  Felix 
Pyat,  called  f illustre  fuyard  after  the  Com¬ 
mune,  writing  in  the  Cri  du  Peuple,  warns  the 
readers  of  this  danger,  seeing  in  Boulanger  a 
possible  future  Napoleon  U petit.  The  French 
Socialists  of  1887  are  not  likely  to  repeat  the 
error  of  1848,  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Radicals  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  split  between 
them  is  becoming  more  and  more  pronounced. 
Thus,  in  reference  to  a  speech  of  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet,  in  which  he  had  admitted  the  duty  of  the 
Republican  Government  to  study  the  means  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  workers,  and 
yet  resolutely  to  suppress  disorder,  the  ProU- 
tariat  says  ; 

"  II  fallait,  imitant  Bonaparte  et  toute  la 
vol^e  de  ren^gats  qui  a  march£  dans  ses  bottes, 
rassurer  Its  bans  et  fairt  trembler  les  michants. 

"  M.  de  Frcycinet  n’y  a  pas  manqu6  ! 

“  Les  travailleurs  qui  pouvaient  se  taire  en¬ 
core  des  illusions  doivent  Stre  maintenant  fix6s 
sur  le  valeur  politique  et  morale  de  nos  gouver- 
nants  bourgeois. 

“Si  on  les  laissait  faire,  ces  gens-Ii  nous 
mitrailleraient  p^riodiquement  tout  en  £tudiant 
ft  perp6iuit6  la  solution  4  donner  aux  preb- 
Idmes  sociaux ! 

“  Heureusement  que  le  Parti  du  Travail  se 
d^veloppe  constamment  et,  qu'un  jour  proche, 
il  jettera  son  lourd  marteau  dans  la  balance 
parlementaire.” 
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extent,  had  been  compromised  by  the 
previous  electoral  reverses. 

From  this  and  other  incidents  which 
might  be  cited,  it  certainly  might  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  political  power  of  Social¬ 
ism  is  not  weakened,  but  rather  strength¬ 
ened  by  Republican  institutions  for  its 
environment  ;  they  go  far  to  justify 
M.  Scherer’s  gloomy  anticipations  as  to 
the  bad  effects  of  Democracy  in  deteri¬ 
orating  the  quality  and  power  of  states¬ 
men  in  dealing  with  social  questions.* 

The  real  strength  of  Socialistic  move¬ 
ments,  however,  lies  mainly  in  the  eco¬ 
nomical  conditions  of  a  country  and  their 
effect  on  the  industrial  classes.  In 
France,  as  elsewhere,  wealth  has  mar¬ 
vellously  increased  during  the  last  half- 
century  ;  during  thirteen  years,  i.e.y 
from  1869-1872  alone,  2,000  millions, 
it  is  computed  on  reliable  authority, 
have  been  added  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation.  Here,  too,  only  a  limited  mi¬ 
nority  has  been  benented  by  this  vast 
accumulation.  According  to  M.  Mol- 
inari,  an  invaluable  witness,  there  are 
in  France  a  million  of  families  who  may 
be  said  to  live  in  easy  circumstances, 
the  other  nine  millions,  which  make  up 
the  whole  population  in  its  various 
gradations,  either  live  on  a  mediocre  in¬ 
come,  or  are  slightly  pinched  in  circum¬ 
stances,  or  in  a  stale  of  utter  destitu¬ 
tion.  As  with  the  progress  of  wealth 
during  the  last  two  centuries  900,000 
families  in  easy  circumstances  have  been 
added  to  the  10,000  families  answering 
the  same  description  in  the  times  of 
Vauban,  so,  M.  Molinari  thinks,  by 
constant  progression  nine  millions  of 
backward  families  ought  to  be  raised 
ultimately  into  the  position  of  the  well- 
to-do  classes,  and  in  order  to  this  pro¬ 
duction  ought  to  be  increased  tenfold. 
The  inference  drawn  from  such  admis¬ 
sions  by  Socialists  would  probably  be 
this,  that  the  only  way  of  correcting 
such  a  faulty  distribution,  according  to 
which  some  ”  die  of  hunger  and  others 
of  indigestion,”  is  a  redistribution  on 
Socialist  principles,  and  that  the  only 
way  of  stimulating  productivity  is,  not 
by  further  developing  ”  la  grande  In¬ 
dustrie,”  which  aggravates  the  existing 
social  inequalities,  but  to  adopt  collec- 


•  La  Dimocratie  de  la  France,  par  Edmond 
Scherer,  Paris,  1883,  pp.  46,  47,  63,  64. 
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live  forms  of  production  and  consump¬ 
tion,  i.e.^  compulsory  co-operation  under 
the  direction  of  the  “  People’s  State.” 

France,  too,  has  had  her  full  share  of 
the  present  industrial  crisis.  During 
the  ten  years  from  tSyi  to  i88i  she  ex¬ 
perienced  a  remarkable  season  of  pros¬ 
perity,  and  the  recuperative  power  of 
the  country  after  the  war,  in  spite  of 
the  heavy  war  indemnities,  had  an  al¬ 
most  intoxicating  effect  on  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  speculation.  It  was 
further  stimulated  by  the  Exhibition  of 
1878,  while  “plus  values”  in  the  Bud¬ 
get  returns  year  after  year  not  only  en¬ 
couraged  hazardous  private  speculation, 
but  also  gave  encouragement  to  rash 
and  risky  measures  in  Government 
financing.  The  result  was  a  bourse 
crisis  in  1882,  and  a  deficit  in  the  Bud¬ 
get  of  30  millions  (instead  of  a  surplus 
of  80  millions  in  the  previous  year). 
Then  followed  depression  of  trade, 
diminished  exports  and  imports,  agri¬ 
cultural  distress  with  serious  losses  of 
the  vintage,  owing  to  Phylloxera,  esti¬ 
mated  at  20  milliards  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Heavy  taxation,  as  the 
result  of  ruinous  war-expenditure,  co¬ 
lonial  enterprise,  and  extralVagant  spend¬ 
ing  on  public  works  and  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  created  economic  embarrassments, 
reacting  on  the  condition  of  the  people 
— 180,000  persons  had  their  names  in¬ 
scribed  in  the  books  of  benevolent  in¬ 
stitutions  in  Paris  alone,  as  requiring 
relief  at  the  beginning  of  the  year — and 
placing  successive  Governments  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma  from  which  there 
was  no  escape — either  to  restore  the 
financial  equilibrium  by  resolute  reduc¬ 
tion  or  to  persist  in  throwing  away  mill¬ 
ions  in  heroic  measures  of  State-social¬ 
ism,  />.,  either  to  shut  their  ear  to  the 
“bitter  cry  of  outcast  Paris”  and  the 
growls  of  discontent  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  sea-port  towns,  with  their  de¬ 
mands  for  work  from  the  Government, 
or  to  exasperate  long-suffering  taxpay¬ 
ers,  who  always  can  give  effect  to  their 
adverse  criticism  by  an  adverse  vote- 
This  accounts  for  the  apparent  incom¬ 
petency  in  dealing  with  economic  ques¬ 
tions  which  has  given  occasion  to  the 
witticism  in  allusion  to  the  position  of 
the  statues  of  Minerva  and  Themis  in 
front  of  the  Palais  Bourbon,  that  the 
deputies  leave  wisdom  and  justice  out¬ 


side  the  Chamber.*  The  fifth  complaint 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  who  brought 
about  the  fall  of  the  late  Ministry  was 
“  that  no  account  was  taken  of  the  de¬ 
termination  expressed  by  the  Chamber 
to  accomplish  democratic  fiscal  reforms." 
And  accordingly  reform  of  the  Budget, 
and  “  a  system  of  serious  economy  and 
of  simplification  of  the  administrative 
services,”  is  put  into  the  forefront  of 
the  Ministerial  declaration  of  last  May. 
How  far  Socialists  outside  may  influence 
the  voting  away  of  millions  in  largesses 
gouvernmentales  inside  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  incident : — 

A  deputation  from  a  meeting  of  the 
unemployed  presented  itself  on  the  2nd 
of  February,  t885  at  the  Palais  Bour¬ 
bon,  and  demanded  an  interview  with 
the  meneurs  of  the  Extreme  Radical 
Left,  in  order  to  urge  the  grant  of  State 
subsidies  to  the  men  out  of  work.  After 
a  short  demur  interviews  were  granted 
with  private  members,  and  a  few  days 
after,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  while 
rejecting  Tony  Revillon’s  proposal  to 
vote  a  million  sterling  for  distribution 
among  the  unemployed,  agreed  without 
a  division  to  another  resolution  pro¬ 
posed  by  him,  to  the  effect  that  public 
works  should  be  undertaken  to  find 
them  employment. 

Such  scenes  may  be  re-enacted  on 
future  occasions  in  a  chamber  where  the 
Republican  Moderates,  unless  support¬ 
ed,  as  at  present,  by  the  Monarchists, 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  advanced. 
“  Ce  sont  les  Radicaux,”  wrote  the 
other  day,  a  diplomate  fully  acquainted 
with  the  affairs  of  France,  to  an  Editor 
of  a  well-known  German  Review,  ”  qui 

*  Though  there  have  been  faint  signs  of  im¬ 
provement  in  the  late  returns  of  exports  and 
imports,  the  deficit  of  the  Budget  for  1887, 
after  all  retrenchments  and  financial  operations 
of  one  kind  or  another,  is  still  estimated  at 
159,000,000  fcs.  Much  of  the  public  moneys 
spent  on  harbors,  roads,  docks,  schools,  etc.,  is 
so  much  hush-money  thrown  to  provincial 
towns  and  corporations,  who  ail  expect  from 
their  representatives  in  Parts  something  for 
their  support.  Much,  too,  is  swallowed  up  by 
functionaries  whose  number  is  not  diminished 
in  a  State  where  the  professional  politician  is 
tH  vogue.  The  public  debt  of  France  at  the 
present  moment  amounts  to  31  milliards,  while 
that  of  England  is  only  16,  and  that  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire  5^  milliards.  The  increase  of 
public  expenditure  during  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  estimated  at  60  millions  sterling. 
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sont  les  maltres  et  Us  ne  sont  que  des 
artizans  aveu(;les  du  d^sordre.  Ils  ne 
feront  qu’augmenter  de  jour  en  jour  le 
m^contentment  g6n6ral  qui  finira  par 
eclater.”  The  fear  of  such  a  consum¬ 
mation  no  doubt  influenced  the  decision 
of  the  President  not  to  send  for  M. 
Clemenceau,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  Radical  Ministry. 

In  the  next  place  we  may  inquire 
briefly  into  some  of  the  mental  and  moral 
tendencies  of  contemporary  Socialism 
in  France,  and  see  how  far  they  are 
affected  by  the  prevailing  modes  of 
thought  and  religious  sentiment.  The 
conflicts  between  science  and  religion, 
symbolized  by  the  actual  antagonism 
between  Republicanism  and  Romanism, 
which  All  the  air  with  sceptical  cynicism 
and  irreligious  fanaticism,  have  left  their 
mark  on  Socialism  too.  For  instance, 
we  take  up  a  brochure  by  Louis  Dram- 
ard,  entitled,  Transformisme  et  Social- 
isme,  ou  Concordance  des  principales  re- 
vendications  du  Socialisme  ContemJ>oraine 
avec  les  Corrolaires  de  la  Theorie  de 
I'  Evolution^  and  what  do  we  find  to  be 
the  upshot  of  this  attempt  of  harmoniz¬ 
ing  the  theory  of  “  Scientific  Socialism” 
with  the  ascertained  results  of  advanced 
science  ?  In  the  concluding  chapter, 
entitled  ”  Brute  ou  Dieu,”  we  read  : 
”  By  means  of  conscious  selection,  hu¬ 
manity  practically  assumes  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  universe  and  takes  the 
places  of  the  dethroned  gods.” 

If  philosophy  is  the  public  religion  of 
democracies,  as  M.  Fouill^  assures  us 
in  his  work  on  La  Propriete  Sociale  et 
la  Democratie,  then  a  purely  materialis¬ 
tic  philosophy  like  this  is  a  form  of 
mental  malaise  which  must  sooner  or 
later  produce  weakness  in  the  moral- 
fibre  of  those  who  are  affected  by  it. 
That  this  is  actually  the  case  may  be 
seen  from  the  principles  advocated  by 
Paul  Lafargue,  son-in-law  of  Karl 
Marx,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  Le  Droit 
tie  la  Paresse^  and  forming  part  of  La 
Biblioth'eque  Socialiste.  The  love  of 
work  is  here  called  a  folly,  and  all  social 
evils  are  ascribed  to  the  ”  absurd  pas¬ 
sion  of  labor,” — ‘‘  introduisez  le  travail 
et  adieu  joie,  sant^,  fibert6  adieu  tout 
ce  qui  fait  la  vie  belle  et  digne  d’etre 
v6cu.”  M.  Lafargue  does  not  deny 
here  his  Creole  origin,  for  nothing  in 
his  opinion  is  needed  for  man’s  happi¬ 


ness  but  to  sit  at  ease  and  enjoy,  instead 
of  wasting  energies  in  unremitted  efforts 
which  do  not  profit, — ”  il  faut  mater  la 
passion  exiravagante  des  ouvriets  pour 
le  travail  et  les  obliger  i  consumer  les 
marchandises  qu’ils  produisent.”  May 
we  not  see  in  this  vision  of  the  ”  Castle 
of  Indolence”  among  les  couches  pro- 
fondes,  a  reflection  of  prevalent  views 
of  social  well-being  in  the  Nouvelles 
Couches  of  modern  French  society. 
Here,  too,  a  desire  for  material  enjoy¬ 
ment  forms  a  prominent  trait.  With 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  refinement 
among  the  ruling  classes,  with  the  de¬ 
cadence  ot  official  urbanity,  and  the 
growth  of  lower  types  of  social  life 
among  those  who  give  tone,  and  as  one 
of  the  results  of  ”  Americanizing” 
French  political  life,  there  has  grown 
up  a  stronger  relish  for  coarse* pleasures, 
of  which  the  taste  for  a  repulsive  real¬ 
ism  in  fiction  and  the  drama,  and  a 
growing  mania  for  gambling,  duelling, 
and  ”  revolvering,' ’  the  alarming  in¬ 
crease  of  crime  of  a  graver  kind,  in¬ 
ebriety,  and  cases  of  lunacy  and  suicide, 
are  adduced  as  evidence.  All  this  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  forming 
an  opinion  on  the  low  level  of  the  moral 
ideal  of  the  French  Socialism  of  the 
hour,  as  compared  with  the  lofty  tone 
of  moral  earnestness  found  in  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  its  representatives  of  the  past 
generation. 

Thus  much  about  the  general  aspects 
of  French  Socialism  in  its  political, 
economic,  mental  and  moral  tendencies. 
It  remains  for  us  to  show  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  movement  as  an  organ¬ 
ization,  and  from  an  examination  of  the 
character  and  calibre  of  its  party  lead¬ 
ers,  the  numerical  strength  of  their  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  nature  of  their  propagandist 
methods,  and  the  comparative  influence 
of  their  allies  and  antagonists  to  estimate 
its  present  position  and  future  prospects. 

What  strikes  us  at  first  as  a  sign  of 
special  weakness  in  French  as  compared 
with  German  Socialism  is  its  want  of 
compactness  in  organization.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if,  with  the  importation 
of  the  theories  of  Scientific  Socialism 
from  Teutonic  sources,  the  proverbial 
”  querrelles  Allemandes”  had  also 
found  their  way  into  the  French  Social¬ 
istic  camp.  There  are  at  least  four 
sets,  each  having  its  own  social  gospel. 
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and  each  pronouncing  anathema  on 
every  gospel  but  its  own.  It  will  be 
best,  perhaps,  to  give  a  brief  description 
of  the  peculiar  features  of  each,  and 
thence  estimate  their  accumulative  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  current  of  social  life. 

We  will  take  the  Blanquists  first. 
Readers  of  the  dialogues  of  Mr.  Trail’s 
modern  Lucian  will  remember  the  grim 
saturnine  retorts  of  Blanqui,  discours¬ 
ing  with  Gambetta  in  the  land  of 
Shades.  The  followers  of  Blanqui  treat 
their  opponents  in  like  fashion,  even 
while  they  are  yet  in  the  land  of  the  liv¬ 
ing.  Their  programme  is  contained  in 
a  single  phrase  ;  “  La  negation  de  la 
soci4l6  actuelle.” 

“  Our  object  is  to  organize  in  military 
fashion  the  Labor  Party  of  France  and 
other  countries  round  the  banner  of  the 
Social  Revolution,  round  which  also  the 
Revolutionary  Commune  of  Paris  fought 
and  fell.”  They  may  be  called  and 
classed  among  the  rest  of  the  Irrecon- 
cilables  or  Intransigentes  of  Socialism, 
and  they  are  mentioned  first  because 
they  preserve  the  historical  continuity 
of  French  Socialism,  as  “  Socialist  Con¬ 
spirators,”  closely  allied  as  to  theory 
and  practice  with  the  adherents  of 
Babeuf  ;  in  fact,  they  are  at  times  call¬ 
ed  ”  Babouvistes  adoucis.”  General 
Eud^s,  a  leading  figure,  though  a  small 
one  in  stature,  in  the  days  of  the  Com¬ 
mune.  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  at 
the  last  Municipal  Election  at  Char- 
onne,  and  in  the  General  Election  at 
Paris,  may  be  considered  one  of  their 
principal  leaders.  As  a  body  they  are 
also  known  as  the  ”  Comit6  revolution- 
aire  central  et  Comit^s  adherents.” 

The  Anarchists  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  Blanquists,  but  differ 
from  them  in  abjuring  every  form  of 
authoritative  Socialism,  and  in  the  ab¬ 
horrence  of  every  form  of  dictatorship. 
What  they  want  is  to  get  rid  of  all  gov¬ 
ernment  and  law.  Both  Blanquists  and 
Anarchists  are  parties  of  action,  and 
both  select  for  their  methods  under¬ 
ground  movements.  But  the  former 
are  more  disciplined  and  cautious  (they 
are  sometimes  called  the  ”  Diplomates 
of  Anarchy”)  ;  and  whereas  they  are 
prepared  to  march  under  orders,  the 
Anarchists  prefer  to  act  on  the  principle 
of  Rabelais,  whom  they  are  inclined  to 
regard  as  their  spiritual  ancestor,  ”  Fais 


ce  que  veux.”  The  common  watch¬ 
word  of  both,  however,  is  Social  Revo¬ 
lution,  which  the  Anarchists  hold  to  be 
synonymous  with  Social  Evolution. 

“  They  are  fundamentally  one  and  the  same 
thing,”  says  £lis£  R£clus,  the  most  eminent 
representative,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
lately  done  into  English,  "  differing  only  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  time  of  the  appearance.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  believe  in  the  normal  prog¬ 
ress  of  ideas,  and,  on  the  other,  expert  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  then,  of  necessity  we  believe  in  exter¬ 
nal  shocks  which  change  the  forms  of  society. 
In  many  a  town  where  there  is  not  a  Socialist 
group,  all  workers,  without  exception,  are, 
more  or  less  consciously.  Socialists  ;  instinc¬ 
tively  they  applaud  any  comrade  who  speaks 
to  them  of  a  Socialist  State,  in  which  all  the 
products  of  labor  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
laborer.  This  instinct  contains  the  germ  of 
the  future  revolution.” 

The  tactics  of  ”  practical  anarchy” 
are  illustrated  by  the  dynamite  outrages 
connected  with  the  strikes  in  the  coal 
districts  at  Montceaux-les-Mines,  which 
a  few  years  ago  produced  a  social  panic, 
and  terrified  judge  and  jury  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  bring  about  an  adjournment 
of  the  trial  and  change  of  renue  to  secure 
a  verdict  against  the  delinquents.  A 
similar  but  less  sensational  trial  at  the 
Chalons-sur- Seine  Assizes  took  place  in 
May,  1885.  Lyons  and  the  East  of 
France  stem  to  form  the  centre  of  the 
Anarchist  agitation,  but  there  are  groups 
of  them  in  most  towns  of  France. 
The  Anarchists  prefer  the  black  flag  to 
the  red  as  ”  I’embl^me  lugubre  des  col- 
^res  populaires.”  Both  colors  were 
displayed  at  the  procession  of  some 
56,000  Socialists,  following  Cournetand 
Amoureux  to  their  burial  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1885  ;  and  their  threatened  dis¬ 
play  shortly  after,  at  the  funeral  of  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo,  nearly  produced  a  conflict 
between  the  Anarchists  and  the  author¬ 
ities.  The  refusal  of  the  Government 
to  allow  the  unfurling  of  the  black  flag 
was  accounted  for  by  the  Anarchist 
organ,  the  R/volie,  by  saying  that  the 
friends  of  order  see  in  it  ”  le  spectre  de 
la  liquidation  sociale.”  The  Anarch¬ 
ists,  as  a  body,  take  no  part  in  the  elec¬ 
tions,  by  advice  of  their  leader,  Elis6 
R6clus.* 


*  The  Anarchists  do  not  form  one  compact 
body  ;  this  would  be  contrary  to  their  princi¬ 
ples.  There  were  in  Paris  some  twenty  groups 
known  to  the  police  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  besides  others  in  the  provincial  towns. 
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The  Collectivists  form  the  main  body 
of  the  Socialist  army.  They  are  far 
more  numerous  though  less  noisy  than 
the  Anarchists,  whom  they  affect  to  de¬ 
spise  on  account  of  their  **  tigrish 
fervor.  ”  *  While  acknowledging  that 
a  social  revolution  is  unavoidable,  the 
Collectivists  studiously  abstain  from 
violent  measures,  which  they  justly  re¬ 
gard  as  premature  attempts  sure  to  end 
in  complete  failure.  They  look  beyond 
social  dissolution — the  only  thing  aimed 
at  b'  Anarchists — to  social  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  au  lendemain  de  la  revolution  ?'* 
Like  the  German  Socialists  they  en¬ 
deavor  to  use  universal  suffrage  for  their 
own  party  purposes,  and  to  use  the  plat¬ 
form  at  elections,  as  well  as  the  tribune 
in  the  Chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
tensifying  class  differences  and  weaken¬ 
ing  respect  for  established  rights  and  in¬ 
stitutions.  All  the  articles  of  the  Col¬ 
lectivist  creed  are  taken  from  the  text¬ 
books  of  German  Socialism— this  does 
not  refer  to  the  Collectivism  of  Collins, 
not  here  under  consideration — translated 
or  adapted  for  French  use  ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  his 
lectures  on  Collectivism,  delivered  at 
the  College  de  France,  and  since  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  volume,  scarcely  notices  any 
native  authorities  on  the  subject.  Prac¬ 
tically  the  Collectivists,  taught  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  working-classes,  though 
numerous,  could  not  make  a  stand 
against  the  military  forces  of  the  blue 
republic,  have  resolved  for  the  present 
to  abandon  the  “  barricades  for  the  bal¬ 
lot.”  Their  ultimate  aim,  indeed,  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  everything,”  and  the  erasure  of 
“  every  vestige  of  the  present  competi¬ 
tion,  and  the  individualistic  system,” — 

*  “  These  tempestuous  agitators,*’  says 
Adolphe  Smith,  in  his  paper  on  the  French 
workman’s  party,  read  before  the  Remunera¬ 
tion  Conference,  “  represent  but  an  infinite 
minority,  and  are  honeycombed  with  police 
agents,  who  egg  them  on  to  every  extrava¬ 
gance  so  as  to  supply  a  pretext  for  their  im¬ 
prisonment.”  This  is  confirmed  by  the  con¬ 
fession  of  M.  Andrieux,  who  acknowledged, 
in  the  French  Chamber,  having  himself,  when 
in  office,  subsidized  an  Anarchist  paper  out  of 
secret  service  money.  He  was  significantly 
silent  when  it  was  stated  that  the  International 
Congress  at  London,  for  which  Prince  Krapot- 
kin  underwent  five  years’  imprisonment,  was 
gut  up  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
auspices  by  an  enterprising  provtxaUur. 


in  short,  the  introduction  of  the  Social¬ 
ist  State,  “  where  everyone  will  work 
according  to  his  capabilities  and  receive 
according  to  his  requirements.”  In 
the  meantime  they  readily  accept  ”  ine- 
sures  transitoires  et  d’acheminement  ” 
toward  that  end.  For  example,  in  the 
19th  article  of  the  Economic  Section  of 
the  last  Electoral  Programme  issued  by 
the  party,  we  find  a  demand  for  the — 

Intervention  resolue  de  I'Etat  dans  les  di- 
verses  branches  de  travail  privi,  ateliers,  com¬ 
panies,  banques,  enterprises  agricoles,  indus- 
trielle,  commerciale— tTo^ori/pour  imposer  aux 
employeurs  des  cahiers  du  changes  guarantis- 
sant  les  interests  des  travailleur  et  les  interests 
collectifs.  ensuite  pour  transformer  progres- 
sivement  toutes  les  industries  bourgeoises  en 
services  publics,  Sociaiistes,  dans  lesquelles 
les  conditions  du  travail  seront  regimes  par  les 
travailleurs  eux-memes. 

Thus  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  this  body  is  the  coolness  with  which 
it  pursues  its  objects,  what  it  calls 
”  fractioner  notre  but”;  in  fact,  it 
claims  to  be  unique  in  its  contempt  of 
sentimentalism  and  ”  chim^res  g^n^r- 
euses,”  and  in  its  determination  to  look 
to  advantages  to  be  gained  immediately 
by  means  of  temporary  expedients  and 
political  manoeuvres. 

We  have  already  shown  that  practi¬ 
cally  the  small  sect  of  Guesdists  or  Im- 
possibilists  differ  scarcely  in  theory  from 
the  main  body.  They  are  also  called 
Marxistes  on  account  of  their  close  re¬ 
lation  to  the  late  head  of  the  Interna¬ 
tionale^  and  the  smallness  of  their  num¬ 
ber  may  be  partly  accounted  for  because 
they  fraternize  with  the  German  Social¬ 
ists  more  freely  than  the  rest,  and  arc 
opposed  to  Chauvinism.  But  as  often 
happens  with  sects  most  akin  in  senti¬ 
ment,  the  antagonism  between  these 
fr^res  ennemis  is  most  virulent.  The 
Guesdists  pride  themselves  chiefly  on 
their  superior  literary  productiveness  ; 
they  are  certainly  most  prolific  in  dis¬ 
paraging  epithets  applied  to  their  former 
companions  in  arms.  Both  are  a  match 
for  each  other  in  attacking  the  common 
enemy,  the  capitalist,  and  equally  de¬ 
termined  on  ”  r  expropriation  de  la 
bourgeoisie  capitaliste,”  to  be  followed 
by  "la  socialisation  des  moyens  de  pro¬ 
duction,”  either  on  the  ground,  to  use 
the  words  of  Guesde  and  Lafargue  in 
their  Programme  Socialiste,  that  it  is 
”  r expropriation  de  la  minority  spolia- 
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trice  au  b^n^fice  de  la  majority  spoilt”  ; 
or  in  the  words  of  B.  Malon,  represent¬ 
ing  the  other  party,  **  pour  eviter  le 
servage  qui  resulte  fatalement  de  la 
feodalisation  du  capital."  Of  the  two 
the  Possibilists  are  the  most  astute  in 
using  the  machine  of  State,  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  confidently  looking  forward 
to  the  time  "  when  it  shall  have  been 
used  up,"  and  "  relegated  to  a  place  in 
the  Museum  of  Antiquities."  The  Im- 
possibilists,  less  wise  in  their  generation, 
are  more  ready  to  put  their  hands  into 
the  wheels  of  the  machine  to  mend  or  to 
mar  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  having  their 
own  fingers  crushed  in  the  enterprise. 
The  mode  of  procedure  of  the  former 
is  boldly  to  prefer  requests.  If  they 
are  granted,  it  strengthens  the  party  for 
future  operations  ;  if  not — and  the  weak¬ 
est  of  administrations  must  meet  some 
of  them  with  denials — the  refusal  forms 
a  basis  for  denouncing  the  Government, 
and  so  by  degrees  undermining  its  au¬ 
thority  and  hastening  on  the  dissolution 
of  society. 

The  Socialist  body  in  France,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  whole,  then,  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  loosely-formed  square,  the 
respective  sides  of  which  represent  the 
four  factions — we  omit  minor  varieties 
— into  which  French  Socialists  are  di¬ 
vided,  simultaneously  attacking  society, 
and  maintaining  intermittent  cross-fires 
among  themselves.  This  precludes  a 
uniform  plan  of  action.  There  is  no 
cohesiveness  in  the  operations  of  the 
Socialist  army  as  a  whole  ;  its  pioneers, 
in  their  endeavor  to  undermine  society, 
never  cease  quarrelling  and  fighting  with 
each  other.  During  the  last  electoral 
campaign,  though  scrutin  de  liste  widens 
the  area  of  the  battle-field,  and  affords 
many  opportunities  of  coalition  without 
compromise  of  principle,  the  practical 
effects  in  producing  common  action 
among  Socialists  have  not  been  encour¬ 
aging.  A  coalition  between  Blanquists 
and  Guesdists  was  brought  about ;  but 
an  attempt  to  unite  all  Socialists  in  one 
body,  under  the  name  "  Union  Revolu- 
tionaire,"  at  the  preliminary,  and  again 
at  the  secondary  ballots,  proved  futile  ; 
nor  were  the  commemorative  speeches 
of  the  leaders  of  the  several  groups 
round  the  grave  of  Blanqui  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  more  successful  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  The  excessive  individualism  of 


the  French  character,  its  restiveness 
under  control,  its  impatience  of  party 
discipline,  its  inability  to  distinguish  b^ 
tween  questions  of  principle  and  lesser 
differences  in  their  practical  applica¬ 
tion,  added  to  the  inexperience  of  the 
ottvrier  in  association — which  legislation 
ever  since  the  Revolution,  and  until  quite 
lately,  has  persistently  discouraged — all 
these  are  so  many  obstacles  to  effective 
organization  in  a  country  where,  per¬ 
haps.  every  workman  is  inclined  toward 
Socialism,  and  a  country,  too,  which 
for  the  last  hundred  years  has  been  fore¬ 
most  in  the  production  of  Socialist  pro¬ 
grammes  and  risings. 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  in 
view  of  the  imperialistic  tendencies  of 
the  French,  one  master  mind  might 
control  the  whole  and  weld  into  massive 
and  harmonious  strength  the  weltering 
elements  of  discord  and  dissatisfaction. 
But  at  present  there  is  no  first-rate 
leader  of  .sufficient  breadth  of  view  and 
concentration  of  purpose  to  gather  into 
one  the  scattered  forces  of  social  discon¬ 
tent.  The  biographical  sketches,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Cri  du  Peuple  and  the 
Proletariat,  of  the  candidates  of  their 
respective  lists  on  the  eve  of  the  last 
general  election  show  this  sufficiently. 
Many  of  them,  as  there  described,  are 
eminently  fitted  for  the  post  of  leading 
detachments,  as  generals  of  division, 
but  there  is  no  commander-in-chief  who 
has  the  necessary  power  **  d’enr^gimen- 
ter  les  separatistes." 

As  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
followers,  the  sum  total  of  all  who  pro¬ 
fess  and  call  themselves  Socialists,  that 
cannot  be  easily  ascertained.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  calculated  that  the 
number  of  votes  recorded  in  favor  of  a 
plain  Socialist  programme  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  100,000  to  115,000.  This  may 
be  called  the  effective  strength  of  Social¬ 
ism.  There  are  the  camp-followers  and 
hangers-on  at  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of 
malcontents  who  have  to  be  taken  into 
account ;  and  among  them  we  find  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  Proletariat  a  large 
number  of  "  p6tits  patrons"  and  ‘‘  p^tits 
boutequiers,"  petty  tradesmen  and 
handicraftsmen,  doing  business  on  their 
own  account,  who  depend  for  custom 
chiefly  on  the  working  classes,  the 
former  suffering  from  competition  with 
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wholesale  trade  and  commercial  com¬ 
panies,  the  latter  suffering  from  strikes 
and  other  causes  affecting  unfavorably 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  cUentelU^ 
and  who  are,  therefore,  drawn  by  sym¬ 
pathy  into  the  movement.  In  the  same 
article  of  the  Proletariat  are  mentioned 
a  considerable  number  of  young  men  of 
birth  and  fortune,  who  have  voluntarily 
become  declasses  in  their  pursuit  of  a 
higher  social  ideal,  having  joined  the 
crusade  against  supposed  social  wrongs, 
and  marching  on  the  same  route  with 
the  Socialists.  This  is  “  la  grande 
armde  en  paletots,  en  blouses,  en  bou- 
gerons,  et  en  vestes,”  on  which  the 
org^n  of  the  largest  lx)dy  of  Socialists 
relied  in  anticipation  of  the  late  elec¬ 
tions.  Events  have  proved  that  their 
allegiance  cannot  be  always  depended 
upon,  though  upon  occasions  of  great 
popular  excitement,  as  in  1849  and 
1871,  they  help  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
party  of  action.  Besides  these  M. 
Leroy  Beaulieu  assures  us  there  is  a 
legion  of  crypto-Socialists  and  uncon¬ 
scious  adherents  of  Collectivism.  There 
are,  moreover,  its  advocates,  like  Vail- 
lant,*  a  Blanquist,  and  Chabert,  le 
doyen  des  orateurs  du  parti"  in  the 
municipality,  the  Council  of  the  Seine 

*  It  was  he  who  advocated  the  revival  of  the 
assize  of  bread,  and  again,  in  respect  to  public 
works,  under  the  name  of  Grande  Traveaux, 
the  nine  Social  Democrats,  acting  with  Vail- 
lant,  have  made  four  proposals :  ist.  To 
hasten  forward  the  public  works  already  de¬ 
cided  upon  by  the  Municipal  Council.  2nd. 
To  impose  all  sanitary  regulations  required  to 
maintain  the  health  of  the  workers  and  the 
population  generally.  3rd.  To  intrust  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  all  public  works  to  workmen’s  asso¬ 
ciations  or  trades  unions,  the  town  to  supply 
these  associations  with  the  necessary  means 
of  production,  but  to  impose  the  payment  of 
wages  on  a  scale  not  below  that  of  the  town 
tariff,  and  the  day’s  work  be  limited  to  eight 
hours.  4th.  All  new  public  works  and  im¬ 
provements  to  be  carried  out  in  the  popular  or 
working-class  districts  of  Paris,  instead  of  in 
the  rich  quarters.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
at  the  meeting  convened  last  July,  in  the 
Cirque  d'Hiver,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  line  of  railway,  approved  of  by  the 
Municipal  Council,  but  not  passed  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  after  Lockroy’s  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  meeting  where  he  was  insulted, 
Vaillant  exclaimed  :  “  La  stance  radicale  est 
lev^e,  la  stance  socialiste  commence!”  and  the 
meeting  broke  up  singing  La  Carmagnole.  To 
this  influence,  also,  must  be  attributed  the  late 
vote  of  10,000  francs  in  favor  of  the  strike  at 
Cholet,  now  terminated  in  favor  of  the  men. 


in  its  Socialistic  tendencies  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  Dublin  Corporation  in  its 
Nationalist  proclivities.  There  are  the 
secret  and  avowed  abettors  of  Socialism 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  like  Cam- 
6linat  and  Basly.  Thus,  in  spite  of  ap¬ 
pearances  to  the  contrary,  it  is  true, 
within  certain  limits,  that  "  le  proletariat 
socialiste  grandit  et  s’organize."  A 
striking  proof  of  this  was  afforded  last 
year  by  the  unexpected  events  at  the 
Congr^s  national  des  Syndicats  Ouvri- 
ers,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
Though  originally  called  together  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Moderates, 
who  even  took  care  not  to  invite  some 
of  the  unions  known  for  their  revolu¬ 
tionary  proclivities,  the  tone  and  tenor 
of  the  speeches  made  and  resolutions 
passed  at  this  congress  were  most  vio¬ 
lent  in  their  revolutionary  tendency. 
The  Government  had  contributed  5,000 
fcs.  by  way  of  subsidy,  and  the  depart¬ 
mental  and  town  councils  had  added 
2,000  fcs.  each  in  addition.  Yet  at  one 
of  the  meetings  the  tricolor  was  torn 
and  the  red  shred  of  it  mounted  on  a 
pole,  by  way  of  hoisting  the  red  dag, 
and  this  with  the  approbation  of  the 
chairman  and  the  loud  applause  of  those 
present,  including  the  delegates,  repre¬ 
senting  some  700  syndicates,  and  a  large 
number  of  people,  of  whom  2,000  could 
not  find  room  in  the  building.  Such 
expressions  as  "  A  bas  les  capitalistes  !’* 
"  La  terre  ^  personne,  ses  fruits  i  tout 
le  monde  !’’  were  received  with  loud 
acclaim  in  the  course  of  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  congress,  while  the  last  reso¬ 
lution  passed,  demanding  "  La  socialis¬ 
ation  des  moyens  des  productions  com- 
me  moyen  d’acheminement  vers  la  so- 
ci6t6  egalitaire  dans  laquelle  chacun 
produisant  selon  ses  forces  recevera  se- 
lon  ses  moyens,"  was  passed  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority,  and  received  with 
prolonged  applause.* 


*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Ad¬ 
dress  contained  in  the  Compte  Rendu  Officiel  of 
the  Congress,  p.  374,  seq.; — 

Address  du  Congr^s  national  ouvrier,  repr6- 
sentant  plus  de  700  chambres  syndicales,  au 
peuple  travailleur,  vot^e  a  la  deriiiare  stance 
du  Congr^s. 

Travaillkurs, 

Le  Congr^s  national  vient  de  clflturer  ses 
travaux.  Pour  toutes  les  questions  i  I’ordre 
du  jour,  les  d616gu£s,  reprisentant  plus  de  700 
chambres  syndicales  appartenant  4  diverscs 
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This  unexpected  issue  must  be  in  part 
attributed  to  the  activity  of  the  Social- 

ecoles  socialistes,  ont  conclu  que  le  proletariat 
ne  devait  et  ne  pouvait  attendre  son  emancipa¬ 
tion  de  ses  adversaires  de  classes  qui,  sous  di- 
verses  formes  politiques  se  succedant  depuis 
un  siecle,  ont  nie  les  principes  de  la  Revolution 
fran9aise. 

Les  bourgeois  sont  ceque  les  evenements  les 
obligent  d’etre,  tour4*tour  monarchistes,  repub- 
licains  moder6s,  radicaux,  voire  meme  social¬ 
istes  ;  ils  s’entendent  k  merveille  pour  savoir, 
sous  tous  les  regimes,  conserver  leurs  privi¬ 
leges  et  monopoles. 

Actuellement,  le  nepotisme  s’etale  honteuse- 
ment ;  le  fonctionnarisme  est  une  des  plaies 
de  la  Republique,  les  charges  augmentent,  le 
budget  ne  s’equilibre  pas,  et  une  classe  degen- 
eree  assiste  impassible  k  cette  regression. 

Pouvons-nous  reagir  ?  Oui  et  non  !  A’'on, 
si  nous  croyons  que  le  progres  seul  est  le 
maitre  du  temps,  des  choses,  et  des  hbmmes  ; 
si  nous  nous  laissons  berner  par  le  parlement- 
arisme  ;  si  nous  pensons  que  I’etat  dans  lequel 
nous  sommes  peut  s’ameiioret  avec  nos  adver¬ 
saires  d’origine.  Oui,  si,  sans  nous  payer  de 
mots,  nous  disons  en  observant  la  marche  de 
la  societe,  en  constatant  la  concentration  cap- 
italiste,  que  nous  courons  i  un  cataclysme. 

Qu’entre  temps  nous  arrachions  a  nos  adver¬ 
saires  des  reformes  partielles,  soil !  mais 
compter  sur  ces  reformes  pour  arriver  k  un 
tout,  est  une  erreur  scientifique.  L'homme 
qui  compte  sur  le  progres  sans  voir  que  le 
progres  est  enraye  par  I’ organisation  actuelle 
est  un  naif.  Celui  qui,  pour  s'emanciper,  ne 
fait  aucun  effort,  commet  iiiconsciemment  une 
lachete.  .  .  . 

La  crise  ird  s'aggravant,  parce  que  vous  con- 
sommerez  de  moins  en  moins.  Aussi  peut- 
etre  se  debarrassera-t-on  de  nous  en  nous  fais- 
ant  ecraser  dans  une  guerre  etrangere  ou  dans 
une  guerre  civile  provoquee  k  dessein. 

11  m  U  faut pas. 

II  faut  arracher  pied  i  pied  k  la  classe  dirige- 
ante  ce  qui  nous  est  necessaire  aha  de  nous 
armer  dans  la  lutte  pour  I’existence.  II  faut 
nous  insiruire,  serrer  les  rangs,  et  ne  compter 
que  sur  nous-m^mes. 

Pourquoi  ne  pas  avoir  confiance  ?  Nous 
sommes  le  nombre,  le  droit,  I’avenir  dans 
I’humanit^,  ne  nous  melons  pas  aux  classes 
pourries  qui  se  disputent  le  pouvoir. 

Restoiis  nous-m£mes,  songeons  que  le  tra¬ 
vail  est  appel6  a  triompher  du  parasitisme  et 
qu'une  nouvelle  soci6t^  s’impose. 

Cette  transformation  se  fera-t-elle  sans 
soubresaut  ? — en  citoyens  sincires  nous  disons 
hardiment :  Non  ! 

j4  la  pntpriiU  individuelle  doit  suttldtr  la  pro~ 
pridU  colUetive  ou  eommusu,  la  socialisation  des 
moyens  de  production  remplacera  t exploitation  de 
r komme,  de  la  femme  et  de  P enfant. 

Nous  luttons  pour  une  organisation  egali- 
taire,  contre  I'^goisme,  le  vol,  nous  voulons 
6m  libres  et  6gaux,  et  uous  nous  ddclarons 
nettement  socialistes  rdxsolutionaires. 

A  vous,  fr^res  de  travail,  de  rester  avec  ceux 
qui  vous  trompent  ou  de  marcher  r^solumcnt  k 


ists  and  Anarchists  of  Lyons,  where  the 
Congress  was  held,  but  chiefly  to  the 
effect  of  the  Socialistic  Propaganda  all 
over  France. 

An  active  propaganda  is  carried  on 
for  this  purpose  by  means  of  speeches 
and  meetings  {fropagande  parke),  by 
means  of  special  organs  in  the  press  and 
in  literature  {propagande  /crite),  and  by 
means  of  strikes,  petitions,  and  elec¬ 
tioneering  {propagande  agie).  The  first 
is  regarded  as  the  most  important  ;  “la 
suprematie  appartient  h.  la  parole,”  says 
Malon,  himself  more  of  a  thinker  and 
writer  than  speaker.  This  is  natural 
enough  in  a  country  so  much  under  the 
influence  of  phrases  as  France. 

The  literature  of  Socialism,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  brilliant  pro¬ 
ductions  of  its  earlier  founders  from  St. 
Simon  to  Louis  Blanc,  is  poor,  both  as 
to  quality  and  quantity.  The  contro¬ 
versy  between  Socialism  and  Society  is 
reduced  to  practical  and  narrow  issues. 
The  best  writers  of  the  party  are  jour¬ 
nalists.  and  yet  the  general  impression 
produced  by  a  perusal  of  the  Socialist 
press — and  the  numbers  of  papers  rep¬ 
resenting  various  shades  of  opinion 
have  been  considerably  increased  of 
late,  and  there  are  a  score  at  least,  not 
counting  “  I'Hydre  anarchiste” — is  not 
favorable  to  this  form  of  fugitive  litera¬ 
ture.  Those  are  the  most  successful 
papers,  which,  like  Le  Cri  du  Peuple, 
owe  their  large  circulation  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  purely  propagandist 
organs,  or  journaux  de  doctrine.  They 
are  popular  on  account  of  the  attractive 
manner  in  which  they  treat  politics,  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  social  scandals, 
as  seen  through  Socialist  spectacles. 
The  Cri  du  Peuple,  under  the  late  man¬ 
agement  of  its  founder,  Valles,  was 
noted  for  its  excellent  feuilUton  ;  it  has 
since  become  remarkable  for  the  nause¬ 
ous  details  of  every  unsavory  story  cull¬ 
ed  from  the  law  reports,  or  “  picked 
up“  somewhere,  and  accompanied  by 
hideous  illustrations  to  paint  contem¬ 
porary  vices,*  real  and  imaginary,  but 


rarm^e  d’ avant-garde,  en  criant  avec  nous : 
V'ive  la  Rdvolution  sociale  ! 

,  Le  CoNGRfcs  DES  Syndicats  ouvrif.rs  de 
France. 

*  *  A  quarrel  ensued  a  little  while  ago  be¬ 
tween  xhe proptietoresse,  Madame  Siverine,  and 
some  of  the  chief  redacteurs  of  the  paper,  be- 
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it  is  to  be  feared  also  to  minister  to  the 
prurient  taste  of  some  of  its  readers. 
Its  pages  at  this  moment  are  covered 
with  details  of  the  Caffarel  scandal. 
However,  as  to  skilful  arrangement  and 
popular  adaptation,  i.e.,  as  a  means  to 
the  end,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  press  of  France  serves  well 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  ;  it 
knows  how  to  influence  the  passions  of 
those  whom  it  aims  to  rouse  in  revolt 
against  society  without  in  an  equal  de¬ 
gree  informing  their  understanding. 

As  to  literature  of  a  more  permanent 
kind,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  French 
Socialism  is  only  ]ust  beginning  to  col¬ 
lect  its  intellectual  forces  after  a  season 
of  almost  complete  literary  barrenness, 
which  intervenes  between  the  old  and 
new  Socialism.  The  sudden  awakening 
out  of  this  drowsy  state  of  the  Socialist 
mind  has  produced  a  condition  of  be¬ 
wildered  agitation  rather  than  calm  re¬ 
flectiveness.  The  reason  of  this  is  given 
by  Malon,  The  Publicists  of  the 
party,  like  King  Lear  in  the  storm,  he 
says,  have  to  philosophize  in  the  midst 
of  political  strife  and  social  tempests, 
and  therefore  what  they  aim  at  is  to 
shout,  so  as  to  make  themselves  heard 
— “  crier  pour  se  faire  entendre.”  It 
must  be  owned  that  in  this  they  succeed 
well  enough. 

Facts,  however,  do  the  work  of  the 
recruiting  sergeant  for  Socialism  where 
theories  fail.  La  grande  crise,  spread¬ 
ing  discontent  among  la  petite  industrie 
and  la  petite  bourgeoise  converts  them 
into  allies  of  Socialism.  The  gradual 
absorption  of  small  peasant  properties 
created  by  the  Revolution  in  large 
estates,  diminishes  the  force  of  the  once 

cause  the  latter  refused  to  express  sympathy 
with  Duval,  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  a 
robbery  of  diamonds,  simply  because  be  ac-> 
knowledged  himself  to  be  an  Anarchist.  G. 
Deville,  A  Due  Quercy,  E.  Fournifcre,  A. 
Goubie,  Jules  Guesde,  and  E.  Massard  retired 
accordingly. 

Le  Sotialiste  is  the  actual  organ  of  the  more 
advanced  section  of  Socialists,  the  so-called 
Guesdistes.  Its  real  character  may  be  described 
in  its  own  words,  contained  in  a  circular  ad¬ 
dressed  to  its  subscribers  last  year.  “ Lt  So- 
cialisU  est  un  brfllot  de  combat  qui  s’addresse 
particuliirement  au  militates  du  parti  qui  veu- 
lent  approfondir  les  questions  qui  ne  se  traitent 
dans  aucun  autre  organ,  e’est  faire  acte  d’ ac¬ 
tion  de  solidarity  r^volutionaire  que  le  sou- 
tenir,"  etc. 


most  powerful  antagonist  of  Socialism 
— rural  Conservatism.  The  flocking  of 
the  agricultural  papulation  into  towns 
swells  the  suburban  Proletariat,  where 
Socialism  flnds  a  prolific  soil  for  the 
dissemination  of  its  views.  It  has  its 
more  or  less  sincere  sympathizers  in 
every  section  of  society,  among  the 
members  of  the  haute  aristocratie,  who 
profess  themselves  earnestly  in  favor  of 
a  ”  good  Socialism,”  and  among  influ¬ 
ential  members  of  the  Church,  whose 
aim  is  to  make  a  ”  revolution  back¬ 
ward.”  The  only  organized  form  of 
Christian  Socialism,  ”  I’Oeuvre  des 
Cercles  catholiques  d’ouvriers,”  under 
the  leadership  of  Le  Comte  de  Mun, 
agrees  in  one  point  at  least  with  the  So¬ 
cialists,  i.e.,  in  its  antagonism  against  the 
”  Hagiolatrie  bourgeoise.”  But  this 
iconoclasm  of  middle-class  idols  may 
easily  become  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  class  itself.  French  Social¬ 
ism  also  profits  by  the  mistakes  of  its 
antagonists,  who  either  underrate  its 
importance  or  fail  to  oppose  it  with  the 
proper  weapons.  Such  antagonists — 
and  they  are  to  be  found  among  the 
best  living  Economists  in  the  country — 
firm  believers,  almost  bigots,  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  laissez  faire,  who,  while  appear¬ 
ing  to  confute  its  main  principles  are 
only  directing  their  attacks  against  its 
least  important  positions,  and  thus  be¬ 
come,  though  unconsciously,  its  most 
powerful  advocates.  No  one  can  read 
the  elaborate  arguments  against  Social¬ 
ism  of  such  writers  as  Leroy  Beaulieu  or 
M.  Courtois,  the  perpetual  chairman  of 
the  Society  of  Political  Economists,  with¬ 
out  being  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  tone  of  special  pleading  adopted 
in  their  criticisms,  their  doctrinaire  su¬ 
perciliousness,  and  utter  incapacity  to 
understand  the  Socialist  point  of  view, 
can  only  serve  one  purpose,  and  that  is 
to  confirm  class  prejudices,  and  to  re¬ 
tard  conciliatory  measures,  and  so  to 
accentuate  la  lutte  des  classes,  so  ear¬ 
nestly  longed  for  by  Socialists. 

Socialism,  too,  gains  strength  from 
the  growth  of  irreconcilable  antagonism 
between  employers  and  employed,  more 
pronounced,  perhaps,  in  Republican 
France  than  in  any  other  civilized  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe,  except  Belgium.  It 
feeds  alike  on  the  bitter  recollections  of 
harsh  measures  of  repression  in  the  past, 
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and  on  hopes  in  measures  to  be  wrung 
from  the  unwilling  Governments  in  the 
future.  It  looks  back  into  the  history 
of  its  own  development,  and  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  Socialist  ideas  through  good 
and  evil  report,  and  in  them  sees  the 
proof  of  its  own  undying  vitality,  as 
well  as  the  earnest  of  its  final  triumph. 
It  watches  the  present  political  position 
with  the  calm  self-collectedness  that 
comes  from  a  consciousness  of  its  latent 
strength  ;  and  with  cool  calculation  is 
determined  to  make  the  best  use  of  it. 
It  sees  in  the  accumulation  of  large 
bodies  of  working  men  in  factories  the 
means  of  drilling  the  labor  bataillons, 
and  of  mobilizing  the  armies  of  industry 
for  possible  eventualities.  In  the  rapid 
spread  of  ideas  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference  by  growing  facilities  of 
communication,  and  the  contact  of  the 
rural  population  with  the  masses  col¬ 
lected  in  the  cities,  it  detects  a  means 
for  the  organization  of  the  labor  party 
in  town  and  country,  with  greater  com¬ 
pactness  and  completeness.  In  its  dead¬ 
ly  conflict  with  the  Bourgeoisie  So¬ 
cialism  reminds  its  opponent  that  the 
weapons  of  their  warfare  are  essentially 
the  same,  and  that  its  own  mission  is  to 
complete  the  work  left  unaccomplished 
by  the  first  Revolution  ;  that  similar 
social  conditions  and  contingencies  in 


both  cases  must  produce  identical  re¬ 
sults  ;  that,  as  the  Bourgeois  Republic 
was  the  work  of  the  Revolution  of  the 
past,  so  the  Social  Republic  will  be  the 
work  of  the  Revolution  of  the  future  ; 
that,  as  the  Revolution  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  succeeded  because  it  was  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  the  Liberalism  of  the  Third 
Estate,  so  the  coming  Revolution  will 
prove  equally  successful  in  emancipat¬ 
ing  the  Fourth  Estate,  because  the  Pro¬ 
letariat  is  Socialism  incarnate. 

Such  is  the  position  taken  up  by 
French  Socialism  in  most  recent  times, 
and  such  seem  to  be  its  prospects.  Its 
actual  proposals  are  not  likely  to  com¬ 
mend  themselves  to  the  critical  eye  of 
the  calm  looker-on,  or  the  common- 
sense  of  the  bulk  of  the  French  nation. 
But  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  politi¬ 
cal  agitation,  and  the  forthcoming  strug¬ 
gles  of  party,  the  representatives  of 
Socialism  within  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  and  those  outside  it,  will  exercise 
no  inconsiderable  influence  in  shaping 
the  future  destinies  of  France  ;  while 
not  a  few  thoughtful  observers  of  the 
Socialist  movement  in  every  part  of 
Europe  will  watch  with  interest,  and 
not  without  anxiety,  the  further  devel¬ 
opments  of  Social  Democracy  in  its 
original  home. — National  Review. 


THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 
BY  ALFRED  R.  WALLACE. 


Over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  the  remains  of 
man,  or  his  works,  have  been  found  in 
association  with  bones  of  the  extinct 
mammalia  which  characterized  the  Gla¬ 
cial  epoch,  and  no  evidence  has  been 
obtained  that  man  at  that  time  differed 
more  from  modern  savages  than  they  do 
among  themselves.  The  facts  which 
prove  this  antiquity  were,  when  first  put 
forth,  doubted,  neglected,  or  violently 
opposed,  and  it  is  now  admitted  that 
such  opposition  was  due  to  prejudice 
alone,  and  in  every  case  led  to  the  re¬ 
jection  of  important  scientific  truths. 
Yet  after  nearly  thirty  years’  experience 
we  find  that  an  exactly  similar  prejudice 
prevails,  even  among  geologists,  against 
all  evidence  which  carries  man  one  little 


step  further  back  into  pre-Glacial  or 
Pliocene  times,  although  if  there  is  any 
truth  whatever  in  the  doctrine  of  evolu¬ 
tion  as  applied  to  man,  and  if  we  are 
not  to  adopt  the  exploded  idea  that  the 
Palaeolithic  men  were  specially  created 
just  when  the  flood  of  ice  was  passing 
away,  they  must  have  had  ancestors  who 
must  have  existed  in  the  Pliocene  period, 
if  not  earlier.  Is  it  then  so  improbable 
that  some  trace  of  man  should  be  dis¬ 
covered  at  this  period  that  each  particle 
of  evidence  as  it  arises  must  be  attacked 
with  all  the  weapons  of  doubt,  accusa¬ 
tion  and  ridicule,  which  for  so  many 
years  crushed  down  the  truth  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Palaeolithic  man  ?  One  would 
think,  as  Jeremy  Bentham  said  of  an 
other  matter,  that  it  was  “  wicked  or 
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else  unwise”  to  accept  any  evidence  for 
facts  which  are  yet  so  inherently  prob¬ 
able  that  the  entire  absence  of  evidence 
for  their  existence  ought  to  be  felt  to  be 
the  greatest  stumbling-block. 

No  better  illustration  of  this  curious 
prejudice  can  be  given  than  the  way  in 
which  some  recent  discoveries  of  stone 
implements  in  deposits  of  considerable 
antiquity  in  India  are  dealt  with. 
These  implements  are  of  quartzite,  and 
are  of  undoubtedly  human  workman¬ 
ship.  They  were  found  in  the  Lower 
Laterite  formation,  which  is  said  to  have 
undergone  great  denudation  and  to  be 
undoubtedly  very  ancient.  Old  stone 
circles  of  a  great  but  unknown  antiquity 
are  formed  of  it.  It  is  also  stated  that 
the  distinction  between  the  Tertiary  and 
post-Tertiary  is  very  difficult  in  India, 
and  the  age  of  these  Laterite  beds  can¬ 
not  be  determined  either  by  fossils, 
which  are  absent,  or  by  superposition. 
Yet  we  are  informed,  ”  The  presence 
of  Palaeolithic  implements  proves  that 
the  rock  is  of  post-Tertiary  origin.”  * 
Here  we  have  the  origin  of  man  taken 
as  fixed  and  certain,  so  certain  that  his 
remains  may  be  used  to  prove  the  age  of 
a  doubtful  deposit  !  Nor  do  these  in¬ 
dications  of  great  antiquity  stand  alone, 
for  in  the  Nerbudda  fluviatile  deposits 
Mr.  Hackel  has  found  stone  weapons  in 
situ  along  with  eleven  species  of  extinct 
fossil  mammalia. 

Believing  myself  that  the  existence  of 
man  in  the  Tertiary  epoch  is  a  certainty^ 
and  the  discovery  of  his  remains  or 
works  in  deposits  of  that  age  to  be  de¬ 
cidedly  probable,  I  hold  it  to  be  both 
wise  and  scientific  to  accept  all  evidence 
of  his  existence  before  the  Glacial  epoch 
which  would  be  held  satisfactory  for  a 
later  period,  and  wlien  there  is  any  little 
doubt,  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
in  favor  of  the  find  rather  than  against 
it.  I  hold  further  that  it  is  equally 
sound  doctrine  to  give  some  weight  to 
cumulative  evidence ;  since,  when  a 
thing  is  not  improbable  in  itself,  it  surely 
adds  much  to  the  argument  in  its  favor 
that  facts  which  tend  to  prove  it  come 
from  many  different  and  independent 
sources,  from  those  who  are  quite  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  interest  that  attaches  to  their 

•  Manual  of  tkt  Geology  of  India,  p.  370. 


discovery,  as  well  as  from  trained  ob¬ 
servers  who  are  fully  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  every  additional  fact  and 
the  weight  of  each  fresh  scrap  of  evi¬ 
dence.  Having  by  the  kindness  of 
Major  Powell,  the  able  Director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  been 
able  to  look  into  the  evidence  recently 
obtained  bearing  on  this  question  in  the 
North  American  continent,  I  believe  that 
a  condensed  account  of  it  will  certainly 
prove  of  interest  to  English  readers. 

The  most  certain  tests  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity,  even  though  they  afford  us  no 
accurate  scale  of  measurement,  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  such  natural  changes  as  we 
know  occur  very  slowly.  Changes  in 
the  distribution  of  animals  or  plants, 
modifications  of  the  earth’s  surface,  the 
extinction  of  some  species  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  others,  are  of  this  nature,  and 
they  are  the  more  valuable  because  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  historical  period  changes 
of  this  character  are  either  totally  un¬ 
known  or  of  very  small  amount.  Let 
us  then  see  what  changes  of  this  kind 
have  occurred  since  man  inhabited  the 
North  American  continent. 

The  shell  heaps  of  the  Damariscotta 
River,  in  Maine,  are  remarkable  for 
their  number  and  extent.  The  largest 
of  these  stretches  for  about  half  a  mile 
along  the  shore,  and  is  often  six  or 
seven  feet,  and  in  one  place  twenty-five 
feet,  in  thickness.  They  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  oyster  shells  of  remark¬ 
able  size,  frequently  having  a  length  of 
eight  or  ten  inches,  and  sometimes 
reaching  twelve  or  fourteen  inches. 
They  contain  fragments  of  bones  of 
edible  animals,  charcoal,  bone  imple¬ 
ments,  and  some  fragments  of  pottery. 
The  surface  is  covered  to  a  depth  of 
several  inches  with  vegetable  mould,  and 
large  trees  grow  on  them,  some  more 
than  a  century  old.  The  special  fea¬ 
ture  to  which  we  now  call  attention  is 
”  that  at  the  present  time  oysters  are 
only  found  in  very  small  numbers,  too 
small  to  make  it  an  object  to  gather 
them  ;  and  we  were  credibly  informed 
that  they  have  not  been  found  in  larger 
quantities  since  the  settlement  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  immense  accumulations  now 
seen  on  the  shores  of  Salt  Bay  could 
have  been  made  unless  oysters  had  ex- 
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isted  in  very  large  numbers  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  waters.”*  Here  we  have  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  important  change  in  the 
distribution  of  a  species  of  mollusc  since 
the  banks  were  formed. 

On  the  St.  John’s  River,  Florida,  are 
enormous  heaps  largely  composed  of 
two  freshwater  shells,  Ampullaria  de~ 
pressa  and  Paludina  multilineata,  which 
cover  acres  of  ground  and  are  often  six 
or  eight  feet  thick.  Professor  Wyman, 
who  explored  these  heaps,  remarks,  ”  It 
seems  incredible  to  one  who  searches 
the  waters  of  the  St.  John’s  and  its  lakes 
at  the  present  time,  that  the  two  small 
species  of  shells  above  mentioned  could 
have  been  obtained  in  such  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  as  are  seen  brought  together  in  these 
mounds,  unless  at  the  times  of  their 
foimation  the  shells  existed  more  abun¬ 
dantly  than  now,  or  the  collection  of 
them  extended  through  very  long  periods 
of  time.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  shell-heaps  afford  the  only  suitable 
surface  for  dwellings,  being  most  com¬ 
monly  built  in  swamps,  or  on  lands  liable 
to  be  annually  overflowed  by  the  rise  of 
the  river,  they  appear  to  be  necessarily 
the  result  of  the  labors  of  a  few  living 
on  a  limited  area  at  one  time.  At  pres¬ 
ent  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
bring  together  in  a  single  day  enough  of 
these  shells  for  the  daily  meals  of  an 
ordinary  family.”  f 

On  the  Lower  Mississippi,  at  Grand 
Lake,  are  shell  banks  of  great  extent 
which  are  now  fifteen  miles  inland ; 
while  Nott  and  Giiddon  describe  similar 
banks  on  the  Alabama  River  fifty  miles 
inland,  and  they  believe  that  Mobile 
Bay  must  have  extended  so  far  at  the 
time  the  shells  were  collected.  These 
beds  are  often  covered  with  vegetable 
mould  from  one  to  two  feet  thick,  and 
on  this  grow  large  forest  trees.  Equally 
indicative  of  long  occupation  and  great 
antiquity  is  the  enormous  shell  mound 
at  San  Pablo,  on  the  bay  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  long  and 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  more  than  twenty 
feet' thick.  Numerous  Indian  skeletons 
and  mummies  have  been  found  in  it, 
showing  that  it  had  been  subsequently 
used  as  a  place  of  burial.  Some  mounds 

*  Second  Annual  Report  of  Trustees  of  Pea¬ 
body  Museum,  p.  i8. 

f  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  Peabody  Museum, 
p.  22. 


in  Florida  have  growing  on  them  enor¬ 
mous  live  oaks  from  thirteen  to  twenty- 
six  feet  in  circumference  at  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  some  of  which  are  es¬ 
timated  to  be  about  six  hundred  years 
old,  indicating  the  minimum  age  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  heaps,  but  not  necessarily 
approaching  to  their  real  age. 

The  extensive  shell  heaps  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  have  been  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  and  reported  on  by  Mr.  Dali, 
and  are  found  to  exhibit  some  remark¬ 
able  and  probably  unique  peculiarities. 
Complete  sections  were  made  across 
several  of  these,  and  they  were  found 
to  consist  of  a  series  of  distinct  layers, 
each  marked  by  some  well-deflned  char¬ 
acteristics.  In  the  upper  layers  only 
are  there  any  mammalian  remains,  and 
these  may  be  divided  into  three  subdi¬ 
visions.  In  the  upper  bed  there  are 
found  seals,  walruses,  etc.,  aquatic  and 
land  birds,  the  arctic  fox  and  dog,  with 
well-made  weapons  and  implements, 
awls,  whetstones,  needles,  and  lamps. 
In  the  next  layer  the  dog  and  fox  are 
absent,  as  are  remains  of  large  whales  ; 
and  in  the  lower  mammalian  layer  there 
are  seals  and  small  cetacea  only,  but  no 
birds  or  land  animals,  and  the  weapons 
found  are  ruder.  We  then  come  to  a 
considerable  layer  in  which  there  are  no 
mammalian  remains  whatever,  but  only 
fish-bones  and  molluscan  shells,  with 
rude  knives,  lance  heads,  etc.  Below 
this  is  a  bottom  deposit  consisting  en¬ 
tirely  of  the  shells  of  echini,  and  con¬ 
taining  no  weapons,  tools,  or  imple¬ 
ments  of  any  kind,  except  toward  the 
surface  of  the  layer,  where  a  few  ham¬ 
mer  stones  are  found,  round  pebbles 
with  an  indentation  on  each  side  for  the 
Anger  and  thumb.  Echinus’  eggs  are 
now  eaten  raw  by  the  Aleuts,  and  it  is 
the  only  eatable  part  of  the  animal.  It 
takes  forty  or  Afty  full-sized  echini  for 
a  meal.  Some  of  the  heaps  cover  Ave 
acres,  and  from  a  careful  estimate 
founded  on  experiments,  and  taking  the 
probable  numbers  of  a  colony  which 
could  have  lived  on  such  a  spot,  Mr. 
Dali  calculates  that  it  would  take  about 
2,200  years  to  form  such  an  accumula¬ 
tion.  A  similar  estimate  applied  to  the 
upper  layers  brings  the  time  required 
for  the  accumulation  of  the  entire  series 
to  3,000  years,  but  that  is  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  they  were  formed  continu- 
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ously.  This,  however,  was  evidently  in  a  natural  deposit  thirty  feet  below 


not  the  case.  Each  layer  indicates  a 
change  of  inhabitants  with  different  hab¬ 
its  and  in  a  somewhat  different  phase  of 
civilization,  and  each  such  change  may 
imply  the  lapse  of  a  long  period  during 
which  the  site  was  abandoned  and  no 
accumulation  went  on.  These  shell 
heaps  may,  therefore,  carry  us  back  to 
a  very  remote  antiquity. 

We  next  come  to  remains  of  man  or 
his  works  found  in  association  with  the 
bones  of  extinct  mammalia.  The  great 
mastodon  skeleton  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  found  by  Dr.  Koch  in  the  Osage 
Valley,  Missouri,  had  stone  arrow  heads 
and  charcoal  found  near  it,  but  the  fact 
was  at  the  time  received  with  the  same 
incredulity  as  all  other  evidences  of  the 
antiquity  of  man.  This  animal  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet,  under 
seven  alternate  layers  of  loam,  gravel, 
clay,  and  peat,  with  a  forest  of  old  trees 
on  the  surface,  and  one  of  the  arrow* 
heads  lay  under  the  thigh-bone  of  the 
mastodon  and  in  contact  with  it.  About 
the  same  date  (1859)  Dr.  Holmes  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  his  discovery  of 
fragments  of  pottery  in  connection  with 
bones  of  the  mastodon  and  megatheri 
um  on  the  Ashley  River  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Such  cases  as  these  remove  all  im¬ 
probability  from  the  celebrated  Natchez 
man,  a  portion  of  a  human  pelvis  from 
the  loess  of  the  Mississippi,  which  con¬ 
tains  bones  of  the  mastodon,  megal- 
onyx,  horse,  bison,  and  other  extinct 
animals.  This  bone  was  stated  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  “  to  be  quite  in  the  same 
state  of  preservation  and  of  the  same 
black  color  as  the  other  fossils.”  Dr. 
Joseph  Leidy  agrees  with  this  statement, 
yet  he  and  Professor  C.  G.  Forshey 
maintain  that  it  is  ”  more  probable” 
that  the  human  bone  fell  down  the  cliff 
from  some  Indian  grave  near  the  sur¬ 
face.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  well  remarks 
that  ”  had  the  bone  belonged  to  any 
other  recent  mammal  such  a  theory 
would  never  have  been  resorted  to.” 
The  admitted  identity  of  the  state  of 
preservation  and  appearance  of  the  hu¬ 
man  and  animal  bones  is  certainly  not 
consistent  with  the  view  that  the  one  is 
recent,  the  other  ancient,  the  one  arti¬ 
ficially  buried  near  the  surface,  the  other 


the  surface. 

Of  a  similar  character  to  the  above  is 
the  basket-work  mat  found  in  a  rock- 
salt  deposit  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  below 
the  surface  in  Petit  Anse  Island,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  two  feet  above  which  were  frag¬ 
ments  of  tusks  and  bones  of  an  elephant. 
The  salt  is  said  to  be  very  pure,  extend¬ 
ing  over  an  area  of  5,000  acres,  and  the 
formation  of  such  a  deposit  requires  a 
considerable  change  of  physical  condi¬ 
tions  from  those  now  existing,  and  thus 
of  itself  implies  great  antiquity.* 

These  indications  of  the  great  an¬ 
tiquity  of  American  man  are  now  sup¬ 
ported  by  such  a  mass  of  evidence  of 
the  same  character  that  all  the  improb¬ 
ability  supposed  at  first  to  attach  to 
them  has  been  altogether  removed.  As 
an  illustration  of  this  evidence  I  need 
only  refer  here  to  the  Report  on  the 
Loess  of  Nebraska,  by  an  experienced 
geologist.  Dr.  Samuel  Aughey,  who 
states  that  this  deposit,  which  is  now 
believed  by  the  best  American  geologists 
to  be  of  Glacial  otigin,  and  which  cov¬ 
ers  enormous  areas,  contains  throughout 
its  entire  extent  many  remains  of  mas¬ 
todons  and  elephants,  and  that  he  him¬ 
self  had  found  an  arrow  and  a  spear 
head  of  flint  at  depths  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  feet  in  the  deposit.  One  of 
these  was  thirteen  feet  below  a  lumbar 
vertebra  of  EUphas  americanus. 

VVe  now  take  a  decided  step  backward 
in  time,  to  relics  of  human  industry 
within  or  at  the  close  of  the  Glacial 
period  itself.  About  twenty  years  ago 
a  well  was  sunk  through  the  drift  at 
Games,  a  few  miles  south  of  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  and  at  a  depth  of  seventeen  feet 
there  were  found  lying  on  the  solid  rock 
three  large  stones  enclosing  a  space 
within  which  were  about  a  dozen  char¬ 
red  sticks,  thus  closely  resembling  the 
cooking  fires  usually  made  by  savages. 
Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  of  the  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  obtained  the  information 
from  the  intelligent  farmer  who  himself 
found  it,  and  after  a  close  examination 
of  the  locality  and  the  diift  deposit  in 
its  relation  to  the  adjacent  lakes,  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  hearth  must 
have  been  used  ”  near  the  end  of  the 

*  Foster’s  Prehistoric  Races  of  the  United 
States,  p.  56. 
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second  Glacial  f>eriod,  *'  and  at  the  time 
of  the  separation  of  Lake  Ontario  from 
Lake  Erie.  When  Mr.  Gilbert  gave 
an  account  of  his  researches  on  this 
matter  at  the  meeting  of  the  Washington 
Anthropological  Society,  November  i6, 

1 886,  two  other  gentlemen  reported  finds 
of  similar  character.  Mr.  Murdock,  of 
the  Point  Barrow  Station,  near  the  ex¬ 
treme  north-west  corner  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  in  making  an  excavation  for  an 
earth  thermometer,  found  an  Eskimo 
snow-goggle  beneath  luore  than  twenty 
feet  of  frozen  gravel  and  earth  capped 
by  a  foot  of  turf.  This  being  near  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  may  be  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  beach-formation  and 
of  no  very  great  antiquity  ;  but  the  re¬ 
maining  discovery  was  more  important. 
Mr.  W.  J.  McGee,  a  gentleman  who  has 
specially  studied  the  Glacial  and  post- 
Glacial  formations  for  the  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  described  the  finding  by 
himself  of  a  spear  head  in  the  quater¬ 
nary  deposits  of  the  Walker  River 
Cafion,  Nevada.  These  beds  consist  of 
several  feet  of  silt  and  loose  material  at 
the  top,  then  a  layer  of  calcareous  tufa 
lying  upon  twenty  to  thirty  feet  of  white 
marl,  containing  remains  of  extinct 
mammalia,  and  resting  unconformably 
upon  somewhat  similar  beds  of  earlier 
date.  The  spear  head  was  found  with 
its  point  just  projecting  from  the  face 
of  the  marl  about  twenty- six  feet  below 
the  surface.  Before  removing  the  im¬ 
plement,  he  carefully  studied  the  whole 
surroundings,  and  Anally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  had  been  embedded 
in  the  marl  during  its  formation.  The 
beds  were  deposited  by  the  ancient  Lake 
Lahonton.  They  have  been  thoroughly 
investigated  by  able  geologists,  and  have 
been  referred  to  the  close  of  the  Glacial 
period,  or  about  the  same  time  as  the 
hearth  described  by  Mr.  Gilbert.  The 
spear  head  is  three  and  a  half  inches  in 
length,  finely  made,  and  well  preserved. 

About  a  hundred  miles  north- west  of 
St.  Paul,  in  Central  Minnesota,  a  thin 
deposit  has  been  discovered  containing 
numerous  worked  quartzite  implements. 
They  occur  at  a  depth  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  in  an  old  river  terrace  of 
modified  drift,  and  the  deposit  marks  an 
ancient  land  surface  on  which  the  imple¬ 
ments  are  found,  and  which  must  have 


been  deposited  at  about  the  close  of  the 
last  Glacial  epoch.*  Mr.  N.  H.  Win- 
chell.  State  geologist  of  Minnesota,  has 
found  similar  chips  and  implements  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  same  deposit  ;  and 
also  human  bones  in  the  eastern  terrace 
bluffs  at  Minneapolis,  in  a  formation  of 
about  the  same  age  as  the  above. 

The  same  writer  reports  a  still  more 
remarkable  discovery  of  a  fragment  of 
a  humgn  lower  jaw  in  the  red  clay  and 
bowlder  drift,  but  resting  immediately  on 
the  limestone  rock.  This  red  clay  be¬ 
longs  to  the  first  or  oldest  Glacial  period, 
and  we  thus  have  the  proofs  of  man’s 
existence  carried  back  not  only  to  the 
end  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  but  perhaps  to 
its  very  commencement.! 

We  now  come  to  the  very  interesting 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbott, 
of  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  In  the  exten¬ 
sive  deposits  of  gravel  in  the  valley  of 
the  Delaware,  fresh  surfaces  of  which 
are  continually  exposed  in  the  cliffs  on 
the  river’s  banks,  he  has  found  large 
numbers  of  rude  stone  implements,  al¬ 
most  identical  in  size  and  general  form 
with  the  well-known  palaeolithic  imple¬ 
ments  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme. 
These  have  been  found  at  depths  of 
from  five  to  over  twenty  feet  from  the 
surface,  in  perfectly  undisturbed  soil, 
and  that  they  are  characteristic  of  this 
particular  deposit  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
same  district.  Large  bowlders,  some  of 
very  great  size,  are  found  throughout 
the  deposit,  and  in  one  case  Dr.  Abbott 
found  a  well-chipped  spear-shaped  im¬ 
plement  immediately  beneath  a  stone 
weighing  at  least  half  a  ton.  Professor 
N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Cambridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  after  examining  the  locality  and 
himself  obtaining  some  implements  in 
situ,  says,  “  I  am  disposed  to  consider 
these  deposits  as  formed  in  the  sea  near 
the  foot  of  the  retreating  ice-sheet  when 
the  sub-Glacial  rivers  were  pouring  out 
the  vast  quantity  of  water  and  waste 
that  clearly  were  released  during  the 
breaking  up  of  the  great  ice-time.”  Dr. 
Abbott  however  adduces  facts  which 


*  *'  Vestiges  of  Glacial  Man  in  Minnesota,” 
by  F.  E.  Babbitt,  Ftve.  of  Am,  Assoc,  vol. 
xxxii.  1883. 

f  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Geologist  of 
Minnesota,  1877,  p.  60. 
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seem  to  prove  that  some  part  of  the  de¬ 
posit  at  all  events  was  suh-aerial,  for  he 
states  that  the  very  large  bowlders  often 
have  immediately  under  them  a  foot  or 
more  of  soil  between  the  lower  surface 
of  the  stone  and  the  gravel,  and  that 
this  layer  often  extends  some  distance 
laterally,  showing  that  it  formed  a  land 
surface  on  which  the  bowlders  rested, 
and  which  was  subsequently  removed  by 
water  action,  except  where  thus  pro¬ 
tected.  At  any  rate  we  may  accept 
Professor  Shaler’s  conclusion  : — “  If 
these  remains  are  really  those  of  man, 
they  prove  the  existence  of  inter-Glacial 
man  on  this  part  of  our  shore.”  That 
the  implements  are  of  human  workman¬ 
ship  is  quite  certain,  and  the  fact  stated 
by  Professor  Shaler  himself  that  “  they 
are  made  of  a  curious  granular  argillite, 
the  like  of  which  I  do  not  know  in  the 
place,”  is  an  additional  proof  of  it. 
The  further  fact  that  the  remains  of 
man  himself  have  been  discovered  in 
the  same  deposit  completes  the  demon¬ 
stration.  First  a  human  cranium  was 
found  of  peculiar  characteristics,  being 
small,  long,  and  very  thick  ;  then  a 
tooth  ;  and,  lastly,  a  portion  of  a  hu¬ 
man  under  jaw,  found  at  a  depth  of  six¬ 
teen  feet  from  the  surface,  near  where  a 
fragment  of  mastodon  tusk  had  been 
found  some  years  before.  In  recording 
this  last  discovery  the  curator  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  remarks  :  “  To  Dr. 
Abbott  alone  belongs  the  credit  of  hav¬ 
ing  worked  out  the  problem  of  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  man  on  the  Atlantic  coast,” 
so  that  this  gentleman  appears  to  stand 
in  a  somewhat  similar  relation  to  this 
great  question  in  America  as  did  Boucher 
de  Perthes  ip  Europe.  His  researches 
are  recorded  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  volumes  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Peabody  Museum. 

The  interesting  series  of  researches 
now  briefly  recorded  has  led  us  on  step 
by  step  through  the  several  stages  of  the 
quaternary  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
first  great  Glacial  period,  thus  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  various  epochs  of  Neo¬ 
lithic  and  Palaeolithic  man  in  Europe, 
terminating  in  the  Suffolk  flints,  claimed 
to  be  pre-Glacial  by  Mr.  Skertchley,  or 
the  earliest  traces  of  human  occupancy 
in  Kent’s  Cavern,  of  which  Mr.  Pen- 
gelly  states  that  “he  is  compelled  to 
believe  that  the  earliest  men  of  Kent’s 
New  Series.— Vol.  XLVII.,  No.  i 


Hole  were  inter-Glacial  if  not  pre-Gla¬ 
cial.  ”  It  now  remains  to  adduce  the 
evidence  which  carries  us  much  farther 
back,  and  demonstrates  the  existence  of 
man  in  Pliocene  times.  This  evidence 
is  derived  from  the  works  of  art  and  hu¬ 
man  crania  found  in  the  auriferous  grav¬ 
els  of  California,  and  in  order  to  appre¬ 
ciate  duly  its  weight  and  importance,  it 
is  necessary  to  understand  something  of 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  nature  of  the  gravels  them¬ 
selves,  with  their  included  fossils,  since 
both  these  factors  combine  to  determine 
their  geological  age. 

The  great  lateral  valleys  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  are  characterized  by  enormous 
beds  of  gravel,  sometimes  in  thick  de¬ 
posits  on  the  sides  or  filling  up  the  whole 
bed  of  the  valley,  at  other  times  forming 
detached  hills  or  even  mountains  of  con¬ 
siderable  size.  These  gravel  deposits 
are  often  covered  with  a  bed  of  hard 
basalt  or  lava,  having  a  generally  level 
but  very  rugged  surface,  and  hence  pos¬ 
sessing,  when  isolated,  a  very  peculiar 
form,  to  which  the  name  ”  table  moun¬ 
tain”  is  often  given.  These  tabular 
hills  are  sometimes  a  thousand  or  even 
fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  basal¬ 
tic  capping  varies  from  fifty  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  thick.  The  gravels  themselves 
are  frequently  interstratihed  with  a  fine 
white  clay  and  somelimes  with  layers  of 
basalt. 

Geological  exploration  of  the  district 
clearly  exhibits  the  origin  of  this  pecul¬ 
iar  conformation  of  the  surface.  At 
some  remote  period  the  lower  lateral 
valleys  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  became 
gradually  filled  with  deposits  of  gravel 
brought  down  from  the  higher  and 
steeper  valleys.  During  the  time  this 
was  going  on  there  were  numerous  vol¬ 
canic  eruptions  in  the  higher  parts  of 
the  range,  sending  out  great  showers  of 
ashes,  which  formed  the  beds  now  con¬ 
solidated  into  pipe-clay  or  cement,  while 
occasional  lava  streams  produced  inter¬ 
calating  layers  of  basalt.  After  this  had 
gone  on  for  a  long  period,  and  the  val¬ 
leys  had  in  many  places  been  filled  up 
with  debris  to  the  depth  of  many  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  there  was  a  final  and  very 
violent  eruption,  causing  outflows  of 
lava  which  flowed  down  many  of  the 
valleys,  filled  the  river  beds,  and  cov¬ 
ered  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
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gravel  deposits.  These  lava  streams, 
some  of  which  may  be  now  traced  for  a 
length  of  twenty  miles,  of  course  flowed 
down  the  lower  or  middle  portion  of 
each  valley,  so  that  any  part  of  the 
gravel  remaining  uncovered  would  be 
that  most  remote  from  the  river  bed 
toward  one  or  other  side  of  the  valley. 
This  gravel,  being  now  the  lowest 
ground  as  well  as  that  most  easily  de¬ 
nuded,  would  of  course  be  eaten  away 
by  the  torrents  and  mark  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  new  river  beds,  which  thence¬ 
forth  went  on  deepening  their  channels 
and  forming  new  valleys  which  under¬ 
mined  and  carried  away  some  of  the 
gravel,  but  always  left  steep  slopes  and 
cliffs  wherever  the  lava  flow  protected 
the  surface  from  the  action  of  (he  rains. 
Hence  it  happens  that  the  existing  rivers 
are  often  in  very  different  directions 
from  the  old  ones,  and  sometimes  cut 
across  them,  and  thus  isolated  table 
mountains  have  been  left  rising  up  out 
of  the  surrounding  plain  or  valley. 
What  was  once  a  single  lava  stream  now 
forms  several  detached  hills,  the  tops  of 
which  can  be  seen  to  form  parts  of  one 
greatly  inclined  plane,  the  surface  of  the 
original  lava  flow,  now  a  thousand  feet 
or  more  above  the  adjacent  valleys. 
The  American  and  Yuba  valleys  have 
been  lowered  from  eight  hundred  to  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  feet,  while  the  Stanislaus 
River  gorge  has  cut  through  one  of 
these  basalt  covered  hills  to  the  depth 
of  fifteen  hundred  feet. 

While  travelling  by  stage,  last  sum¬ 
mer,  from  Stockton  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  I, passed  through  this  very  dis¬ 
trict,  and  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
indications  of  vast  change  in  the  surface 
of  the  country  since  the  streams  of  lava 
flowed  down  the  valleys.  In  the  Stan¬ 
islaus  Valley  the  numerous  “table 
mountains”  were  very  picturesque, 
often  running  out  into  castellated  head¬ 
lands  or  exhibiting  long  ranges  of  rug¬ 
ged  black  cliffs.  At  one  spot  the  road 
passed  through  the  ancient  river  bed, 
clearly  marked  by  its  gravel,  pebbles, 
and  sand,  but  now  about  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  present  river. 
We  also  often  saw  rock  surfaces  of  meta- 
morphic  slates  far  above  the  present 
river  bed,  thus  proving  that  the  original 
bed-rocks  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  the 
lava  and  gravels,  have  been  cut  away  to 


a  considerable  depth  since  the  epoch  of 
the  lava  flows.  The  ranges  of  “  table 
mountains”  now  separated  by  deep  val¬ 
leys  more  than  a  thousand  feet  below 
them,  could  easily  be  seen,  by  their  per¬ 
fect  agreement  of  slope  and  level,  to 
have  once  formed  part  of  an  enormous 
lava  stream  spread  over  a  continuous 
surface  of  gravel  and  rock. 

These  great  changes  in  the  physical 
conditions  and  in  the  surface  features  of 
the  country  alone  imply  a  great  lapse  of  . 
time,  but  they  are  enforced  and  rendered 
even  more  apparent  by  the  proofs  of 
change  in  the  flora  and  fauna  afforded 
by  the  fossils,  which  occur  in  some 
abundance  both  in  the  gravels  and  vol¬ 
canic  clays.  The  animal  remains  found 
beneath  the  basaltic  cap  are  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  are  all  of  extinct  species. 
They  belong  to  the  genera  rhinoceros, 
elolherium,  felis,  canis,  bos,  tapirus, 
hipparion,  equus,  elephas,  mastodon, 
and  auchenia,  and  form  an  assemblage 
entirely  distinct  from  those  that  now  in¬ 
habit  any  part  of  the  North  American 
continent.  Besides  these  we  have  a  tol¬ 
erably  abundant  series  of  vegetable  re¬ 
mains,  well  preserved  in  the  white  clays 
formed  from  the  volcanic  ash.  These 
comprise  forty-nine  species  of  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs,  all  distinct  from  those 
now  living,  while  not  a  single  coniferous 
leaf  or  fruit  has  been  found,  although 
pines  and  firs  are  now  the  prevalent 
trees  all  over  the  sierra.  Professor 
Lesquereaux,  who  has  described  these 
plants,  considers  them  to  be  of  Pliocene 
age  with  some  affinities  to  Miocene ; 
while  Professor  Whitney,  the  State  Geol¬ 
ogist  of  California,  considers  that  the 
animal  remains  indicate  at  least  a  similar 
antiquity. 

These  abundant  animal  and  vegetable 
remains  have  mostly  been  discovered  in 
the  process  of  gold-mining,  the  gravel 
and  sand  of  the  old  river  beds  preserved 
under  the  various  flows  of  basalt  being 
especially  rich  in  gold.  Numerous 
shafts  have  been  sunk  and  underground 
tunnels  excavated  in  the  auriferous 
gravels  and  clays,  and  the  result  has 
been  the  discovery  not  only  of  extinct 
animals  and  plants,  but  of  works  of  art 
and  human  remains.  The  former  have 
been  found  in  nine  different  counties  in 
the  same  gravels  in  which  the  extinct 
animals  occur,  while  in  no  less  than  five 
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widely  separate  localities,  underneath 
the  ancient  lava  flows,  remains  of  man 
himself  have  been  discovered.  In  order 
to  show  the  amount  of  this  evidence, 
and  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  force 
or  weakness  of  the  objections  with 
which,  as  usual,  it  has  been  received,  a 
brief  enumeration  of  these  discoveries 
will  be  made.  We  will  begin  with  the 
works  of  art  as  being  the  most  numer¬ 
ous. 

In  Tuolumne  County  from  1862  to 
1865  stone  mortars  and  platters  were 
found  in  the  auriferous  gravel  along 
with  bones  and  teeth  of  mastodon  ninety 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  a  stone  mul- 
ler  was'obtained  in  a  tunnel  driven  under 
Table  Mountain.  In  1 870  a  stone  mortar 
was  found  at  a  depth  of  sixty  feet  in 
gravel  under  clay  and  “  cement,"  as  the 
hard  clay  with  vegetable  remains  (the 
old  volcanic  ash)  is  called  by  the  miners. 
In  Calaveras  County  from  i860  to  1869 
many  mortars  and  other  stone  imple¬ 
ments  were  found  in  the  gravels  under 
lava  beds,  and  in  other  auriferous  grav¬ 
els  and  clays  at  a  depth  of  150  feet.  In 
Amador  County  stone  mortars  have  been 
found  in  similar  gravel  at  a  depth  of 
forty  feet.  In  Placer  County  stone 
platters  and  dishes  have  been  found  in 
auriferous  gravels  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  below  the  surface.  In  Nevada 
County  stone  mortars  and  ground  discs 
have  been  found  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet  deep  in  the  gravel.  In  Butte  County 
similar  mortars  and  pestles  have  been 
found  in  the  lower  gravel  beneath  lava 
beds  and  auriferous  gravel  ;  and  many 
other  similar  finds  have  been  recorded. 
It  must  be  noted  that  the  objects 
found  are  almost  characteristic  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  they  are  very  abundant  in 
graves  or  on  the  sites  of  old  settlements, 
having  been  used  to  pound  up  acorns, 
which  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
food  of  the  Indians.  They  occur  liter¬ 
ally  by  hundreds,  and  are  so  common 
that  they  have  little  value.  It  seems 
therefore  absurd  to  suppose  that  in  scores 
of  cases,  over  a  wide  area  of  country 
and  over  a  long  series  of  years,  gold- 
miners  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
carry  down  into  their  mines  or  mix 
with  their  refuse  gravel  these  articles,  of 
whose  special  scientific  interest  in  the 
places  where  found  they  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  whatever.  It  is  further  noted  that 


many  of  these  utensils  found  in  the  old 
gravels  are  coarse  and  rudely  finished 
as  compared  with  those  of  more  recent 
manufacture  found  on  the  surface.  The 
further  objection  has  been  made  that 
there  is  too  great  a  similarity  between 
these  objects  and  those  made  in  compara¬ 
tively  recent  times.  But  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  most  ancient  arrow  and 
spear  heads  and  those  made  by  modern 
Indians.  The  use  of  the  articles  has  in 
both  cases  been  continuous,  and  the  ob¬ 
jects  themselves  are  so  necessary  and  so 
comparatively  simple,  that  there  is  no 
room  for  any  great  modification  of  form. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  remains 
of  man  himself.  In  the  year  1857  a 
fragment  of  a  human  skull  with  masto¬ 
don  debris  was  brought  up  from  a  shaft 
in  Table  Mountain,  Tuolumne  County, 
from  a  depth  of  180  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  matter  was  investigated  by 
Professor  Whitney,  the  State  geologist, 
who  was  satisfied  that  the  specimen  had 
been  found  in  the  ‘‘pay  gravel,”  be¬ 
neath  a  bed  three  feet  thick  of  cement 
with  fossil  leaves  and  branches,  over 
which  was  seventy  feet  of  clay  and 
gravel.  The  most  remarkable  discov¬ 
ery,  however,  is  that  known  as  the  Cal¬ 
averas  skull.  In  the  year  1866  some 
miners  found  in  the  cement,  in  close 
proximity  to  a  petrified  oak.  a  curious 
rounded  mass  of  earthy  and  stony  ma¬ 
terial  containing  bones,  which  they  put 
on  one  side,  thinking  it  was  a  curiosity 
of  some  kind.  Professor  Wyman,  to 
whom  it  was  given,  had  great  difficulty 
in  removing  the  cemented  gravel  and 
discovering  that  it  was  really  a  human 
skull  neatly  entire.  Its  base  was  em¬ 
bedded  in  a  conglomerate  mass  of  fer¬ 
ruginous  earth,  water-worn  volcanic 
pebbles,  calcareous  tufa,  and  fragments 
of  bones,  and  several  bones  of  the  hu¬ 
man  foot  and  other  parts  of  the  skeleton 
were  found  wedged  into  the  internal 
cavity  of  the  skull.  Chemical  examina¬ 
tion  showed  the  bones  to  be  in  a  fossil¬ 
ized  condition,  the  organic  matter  and 
phosphate  of  lime  being  replaced  by 
carbonate.  It  was  found  beneath  four 
beds  of  lava,  and  in  the  fourth  bed  of 
gravel  from  the  surface  ;  and  Professor 
Whitney,  who  afterward  secured  the 
specimen  for  the  State  Geological  Mu¬ 
seum,  has  no  doubt  whatever  of  its-hav- 
ing  been  found  as  described. 
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In  Professor  Whitney’s  elaborate  Re¬ 
port  on  the  Auriferous  Gravels  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  from  which  most  of  the 
preceding  sketch  is  taken,  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  whole  evidence 
distinctly  proves  ”  that  man  existed  in 
California  previous  to  the  cessation  of 
\olcanic  activity  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
to  the  epoch  of  greatest  extension  of  the 
glaciers  in  that  region,  and  to  the  ero¬ 
sion  of  the  present  river  caflons  and 
valleys,  at  a  time  when  the  animal  and 
vegetable  creations  differed  entirely 
from  what  they  are  now,  and  when  the 
topographical  features  of  the  State  were 
extremely  unlike  those  exhibited  by  the 
present  surface.  ”  He  elsewhere  states 
that  the  animal  and  vegetable  remains 
of  these  deposits  prove  them  .to  be  of 
“  at  least  as  ancient  a  date  as  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Pliocene.” 

Professor  Whitney  enumerates  two 
other  cases  in  which  human  bones  have 
been  discovered  in  the  auriferous  gravel, 
and  in  one  of  them  the  bones  were 
found  by  an  educated  observer,  Dr. 
Boyce,  M.D.,  under  a  bed  of  basaltic 
lava  eight  feet  thick  ;  but  these  are  of 
but  little  importance  when  compared 
with  the  preceding  cases,  as  to  which 
we  have  such  full  and  precise  details. 
The  reason  why  these  remarkable  dis¬ 
coveries  should  have  been  made  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  rather  than  in  any  other  part  of 
America  is  sufficiently  apparent  if  we 
consider  the  enormous  amount  of  exca¬ 
vation  of  the  Pliocene  gravels  in  the 
long-continued  prosecution  of  gold-min¬ 
ing,  and  also  the  probability  that  the 
region  was  formerly,  as  now,  character¬ 
ized  by  a  milder  climate,  and  a  more 
luxuriant  perennial  vegetation,  and  was 
thus  able  to  support  a  comparatively 
dense  population  even  in  those  remote 
times.  Admitting  that  man  did  inhabit 
the  Pacific  slope  at  the  lime  indicated, 
the  remains  appear  to  be  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter  as  might  be  anticipated  and  pre¬ 
sent  all  the  characteristics  of  genuine 
discoveries. 

Even  these  Californian  remains  do 
not  exhaust  the  proofs  of  roan’s  great 
antiquity  in  America,  since  we  have  the 
record  of  another  discovery  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  may,  possibly,  have  existed 
at  an  even  more  remote  epoch.  Mr. 
E.  L.  Berthoud  has  described  the  find¬ 
ing  of  stone  implements  of  a  rude  type 


in  the  Tertiary  gravels  of  the  Crow 
Creek,  Colorado.  Some  shells  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  same  gravels,  which 
were  determined  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Conrad 
to  be  species  which  are  ”  certainly  not 
later  than  Older  Pliocene,  or  possibly 
Miocene.”  The  account  of  this  remark¬ 
able  discovery,  published  in  the  /'ro- 
(tedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci¬ 
ences  of  Philadelphia,  1872,  is  not  very 
clear  or  precise,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  some  competent  geologist 
would  examine  the  locality.  But  the 
series  of  proofs  of  the  existence  of  man 
by  the  discovery  of  his  remains  or  his 
works  going  back  step  by  step  to  the 
Pliocene  period,  which  have  been  now 
briefly  enumerated,  takes  away  from 
this  alleged  discovery  the  extreme  im¬ 
probability  which  would  be  held  to  at¬ 
tach  to  it  at  the  time  when  it  was  made. 

It  is  surely  now  time  that  this  ex¬ 
treme  scepticism  as  to  any  extension  of 
the  human  period  beyond  that  reached 
by  Boucher  de  Perthes,  half  a  century 
ago,  should  give  way  to  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  body  of  facts  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  Geologists  and  anthro¬ 
pologists  must  alike  feel  that  there  is 
a  great,  and  at  present  inexplicable, 
chasm  intervening  between  the  earliest 
remains  of  man  and  those  of  his  animal 
predecessors — that  the  entire  absence  of 
the  ”  missing  link”  is  a  reproach  to  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  ;  yet  with  strange 
inconsistency  they  refuse  to  accept  evi¬ 
dence  which  in  the  case  of  any  extinct 
or  living  animal,  other  than  man,  would 
be  at  least  provisionally  held  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  but  follow  in  the  very  footsteps  of 
those  who  blindly  refused  even  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  evidence  adduced  by  the 
earlier  discoverers  of  the  antiquity  of 
man,  and  thus  play  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  can  adduce  his  recent  origin 
and  unchangeability  as  an  argument 
against  the  descent  of  man  from  the 
lower  animals.  Believing  that  the  whole 
bearing  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
man  and  of  the  anthropoid  apes,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  absence  of  indications 
of  any  essential  change  in  his  structure 
during  the  quaternary  period,  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  must  have  exist¬ 
ed,  as  man,  in  Pliocene  times,  and  that 
the  intermediate  forms  connecting  him 
with  the  higher  apes  probably  lived  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  Pliocene  or  the  Miocene 
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period,  it  is  urged  that  all  such  discov¬ 
eries  as  those  described  in  the  present 
article  are  in  themselves  probable  and 
such  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  If 
this  be  the  case,  the  proper  way  to  treat 
evidence  as  to  man’s  antiquity  is  to 
place  it  on  record,  and  admit  it  pro¬ 
visionally  wherever  it  would  be  held 
adequate  in  the  case  of  other  animals  ; 
not,  as  is  too  often  now  the  case,  ignore 
it  as  unworthy  of  acceptance  or  subject 
its  discoverers  to  indiscriminate  accusa¬ 
tions  of  being  either  impostors  them¬ 


selves  or  the  victims  of  impostors.  Er¬ 
ror  is  sure  to  be  soon  detected,  and  its 
very  detection  is  often  a  valuable  les¬ 
son.  But  facts,  once  rejected,  are  apt 
to  remain  long  buried  in  obscurity,  and 
their  non  recognition  may  often  act  as  a 
check  to  further  progress.  It  is  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  a  more  healthy  public 
opinion  on  this  interesting  and  scientih* 
cally  important  question  that  this  brief 
record  of  the  evidences  of  man’s  an¬ 
tiquity  in  North  America  has  been  com¬ 
piled. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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BY  SIR  THEODORE  MARTIN. 

I. 

The  Ring  ok  Polycrates. 

Upon  his  palace  roof  he  stood, 

And  gazed  in  glad  complacent  mood. 

Where  round  lay  Samos  isle,  the  fair. 

”  All  this  is  subject  to  ray  throne,” 

He  said  to  Egypt’s  monarch.  ”  Own 
That  I  am  blest  beyond  compare  !” 

”  The  gods  on  thee  have  favors  showered. 

Thy  equals  once  now  bend  o’erpowered 
Beneath  thy  sceptre’s  conquering  force  ; 

But  still  revenge  inspires  one  breast, 

Nor  may  my  lips  pronounce  thee  blest. 

While  that  foe’s  vengeance  dogs  thy  course.” 

And  ere  he  well  the  words  had  said. 

An  envoy,  from  Miletus  sped. 

Rushed  in  before  the  Tyrant  there. 

”  Let  sacrificial  odors  steam. 

And  vivid  wreaths  of  laurel  gleam. 

My  lord,  in  triumph  on  thy  hair  ! 

‘‘  Pierced  by  the  spear,  thy  foeman  fell, 

And  I  the  glad  news  come  to  tell 
From  thy  leal  captain  Polydore.” 

And  from  a  huge  black  bowl  he  took — 

Both  shrink  in  horror  as  they  look — 

A  well-known  head,  still  dripping  gore. 

Back  drew  the  monarch,  all  a-dread  : 

“  Be  warned  !”  with  shaken  voice  he  said  ; 

”  Your  fortune,  trust  it  not  !  Reflect, 

On  faithless  seas  your  fleet  is  tossed  ; 

If  by  some  sudden  tempest  crossed. 

How  easily  may  it  be  wrecked  !’’ 
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And  even  before  the  words  were  out, 

Broke  on  the  ear  a  joyous  shout. 

That  swelled  to  a  triumphant  roar. 

Ships  laden  deep  with  spoils  from  far — 

Their  masts  a  very  forest  are — 

Have  reached  again  their  native  shore. 

Astounded  was  the  royal  guest ; 

**  To-day  thou  art  by  fortune  blest, 

But  hold  her  fickle  mood  in  fear  ! 

The  Cretan  hosts  are  up  in  arms, 

To  crush  thee  with  their  whelming  swarms. 
And  even  now  thy  coasts  they  near  !” 

And  ere  the  words  have  left  his  lips, 

A  crowd  streams  upward  from  the  ships, 

A  thousand  tongues  shout  “  Victory  !" 

“  The  war,  the  war  is  overpast. 

The  Cretan  scattered  by  the  blast, 

And  from  the  invader  we  are  free  !” 

The  sounds  the  guest  with  terror  struck. 

“  Wondrous,  in  sooth,  I  own  thy  luck. 

Yet  for  thy  safety,  friend,  I  quake. 

I  dread  the  envious  gods’  despite  ; 

A  life  of  all  unmixed  delight 
Is  not  for  mortals  to  partake. 

I,  too,  with  wary  steps  have  walked. 

Nor  ever  have  my  plans  been  balked. 

Heaven’s  grace  has  so  my  path  beset. 

But  one  beloved  son  had  I  : 

God  took  him.  Woe  1  I  saw  him  die  ; 

So  unto  fortune  paid  my  debt. 

“  Then  wouldst  thou  shield  thyself  from  ill. 
Pray  of  the  great  Unseen,  they  will 
Temper  the  bliss  they  send  with  bane. 

Ne’er  have  I  known  his  ending  glad. 

On  whom  the  gods  their  bounties  had 
With  teeming  hands  been  wont  to  rain. 

"  And  if  this  boon  they  will  not  send. 

Take  home  the  counsel  of  a  friend. 

Thyself  thine  own  harm-bringer  be  ! 

Of  all  thy  treasures  choose  what  might 
Give  to  thy  heart  the  most  delight. 

And  cast  it  into  yonder  sea  !” 

Then  spoke  the  king,  and  thrilled  with  fear, — 
”  Of  all  within  my  island  here 
This  ling  by  me  is  prized  the  most, 

I  to  the  Furies  it  consign. 

So  may  I  win  their  grace  benign  !” 

And  in  the  sea  the  jewel  tossed. 

Next  morning,  by  the  break  of  day, 

A  fisherman,  with  aspect  gay, 
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Into  the  royal  presence  stept ; 

'*  This  fish  I  caught ;  sure,  never  yet  • 

Came  such  a  fine  one  to  my  net ; 

This  gift,  my  lord,  I  pray,  accept  !” 

To  dress  it  when  the  cook  began. 

Off  to  the  king  in  haste  he  ran. 

With  eyes  that  stared  all  wonder-struck. 

“  Ix>ok,  look,  the  ring  you  wore  !  Inside 
The  fish  I  found  it,  sire  !"  he  cried  : 

“  Oh,  measureless  is  thy  good  luck  !'* 

The  guest  in  horror  turns  away  : 

'*  No  !  I  can  here  no  longer  stay. 

And  thou  my  friend  no  more  must  be  !  -  . 

The  gods  for  doom  have  marked  thee  ;  I 
Will  not  remain,  with  thee  to  die  !” 

He  said,  and  straight  put  off  to  sea. 

[Among  that  remarkable  class  of  men,  the  Greek  Tyrants,  Polycrates  was  dis¬ 
tinguished.  But  able  and  fortunate  as  he  was,  he  illustrated  in  his  person  the 
force  of  the  old  saw,  “  Call  no  man  happy  till  his  death  !’’  He  was  decoyed  into 
the  power  of  Oroetes,  Governor  of  Sardis,  and  put  to  ignominious  death  upon  the 
cross.] 


II. 

The  Cranes  of  Ibvcus. 

On  to  the  strife  of  Car  and  Song 
On  Corinth’s  isthmus,  whither  throng 
The  sons  of  Greece,  all  mirth,  did  wend 
Young  Ibycus,  of  gods  the  friend. 

The  gift  of  song  was  his,  the  gay 

Sweet  notes,  that  from  Apollo  come  ; 
So,  light  of  foot,  he  makes  his  way. 

Full  of  the  god,  from  Rhegium. 

Now  on  its  mountain-ridges  high 
Fair  Corinth  meets  the  wanderer's  eye  ; 
And  now  Poseidon’s  piny  wood 
He  enters,  awed  to  pious  mood. 

Nought  stirs  around,  save  that  a  swarm 
Of  Cranes  keeps  wheeling  o’er  his  head. 
As  on  to  southern  regions  warm 

In  weird  and  mystic  wise  they  sped. 

”  Hail,  friendly  birds  !  that  on  the  sea 
Companions  constant  were  to  me  ; 

Of  good  I  take  you  for  a  sign, — 

Even  as  your  lot  is,  so  is  mine  ! 

F'rom  far  we  both  have  come,  and  here 
For  genial  shelter  ask  ;  and  may 
We  find  kind  hearts  to  help  and  cheer. 
And  keep  all  harm  from  us  away  !” 

Then,  quickening  his  pace,  he  made 
His  way  into  the  forest  shade, 
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When,  where  Ihe  thicket  closest  grew, 

I'wo  tafhans  barred  his  passage  through. 

He  closed  with  them,  the  strife  was  dire. 

But  soon  his  hand  exhausted  hung  ; 

It  tuned  the  soft  strings  of  the  lyre, 

But  ne’er  the  sturdy  bow  had  strung. 

He  calls  on  gods  and  men,  but  all 
His  cries  for  help  unheeded  fall  ; 

There  was  no  living  creature  near 
His  shouts,  howe’er  they  rang,  to  hear. 

”  And  must  I  here  forsaken,  then. 

Unwept  in  a  strange  country  die. 

Done  to  foul  death  by  wicked  men, 

And  no  one  to  avenge  me  nigh  ?’  ’ 

And,  as  he  sinks,  lo,  in  the  air 
A  rush  of  wings  !  The  Cranes  are  there. 

He  hears  them — see  he  can  no  more — 

Croak  dirge-like,  as  they  hover  o’er. 

“  Ye  Cranes,  if  other  tongues  shall  fail 
The  story  of  my  death  to  tell. 

Do  you  my  murderous  end  bewail  !” 

He  said,  and  back  death-stricken  fell. 

They  found  the  body  stripped,  and  though 
'Twas  scarred  and  bruised  by  gash  and  blow. 
Soon  did  his  host  in  Corinth  trace 
The  lines  of  that  beloved  face. 

'*  Woe,  woe  !  and  is  it  thus  I  find 
My  poet,  I,  who  on  his  head 
The  pine-woven  wreath  had  hoped  to  bind, 

A  brighter  lustre  there  to  shed  ?” 

Grief  fell  on  all  were  gathered  there, 
Poseidon’s  festival  to  share  ; 

All  Hellas  bitterly  made  moan. 

And  each  heart  felt  the  loss  its  own. 

On  to  the  Prytaneum  throng 

The  people  shouting,  wild  with  rage, 

*'  Avenge  his  Manes  !  Ri^ht  their  wrong. 
And  with  the  murderer*^ s  blood  assuage  !” 

But  where  might  any  trace  be  sought 
Of  who  the  caitiff  deed  had  wrought 
In  that  vast  throng,  lured  thither  by 
The  Games  in  story  famed  so  high  ? 

“  Was  it  by  robbers’  hands  he  fell. 

Or  struck  by  envious  secret  foe  ? 

This  Helios  alone  may  tell. 

Whose  light  illumines  all  below. 

"  Perchance  he  walks,  with  shameless  brow. 
Where  Greeks  meet  thickest  even  now. 

Of  his  foul  crime  enjoys  the  fruit, 

And  mocks  revenge's  vain  pursuit. 
Perchance  within  their  very  fane 
He  braves  the  gods  without  a  blush. 

Or  thrusts,  the  theatre  to  gain. 

The  crowd  aside  that  thither  rush.” 
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There,  bench  on  bench,  close  wedged  they  sit. 
So  close,  the  beams  wellnigh  are  split. 

For  Greece  had  sent  from  far  and  near 
The  crowd  that  waited  there,  all  ear. 

Hoarse  murmuring,  like  the  sea-waves’  roar, 
The  human  pile  still  grew  and  grew 
Up,  tier  on  tier,  still  more  and  more. 

Even  to  the  sky’s  o’erarching  blue. 

Who’s  he  shall  number,  who  shall  name 
The  guests  who  to  that  muster  came  ? 

From  Theseus’  city,  Aulis’  strand, 

From  Phocis,  from  the  Spartan’s  land, 

From  Asia’s  far-off  coasts  they  throng. 

From  isles  on  seas  Egean  throned. 

And  list  the  wild  and  wondrous  song. 

The  chorus  from  the  stage  intoned. 

Who,  grave  and  stern,  with  measured,  slow. 
And  solemn  stride,  that  boded  woe. 

From  the  far  scene  advancing,  wound 
The  theatre’s  wide  circuit  round. 

So  never  this  earth’s  women  strode. 

No  mortal  home  such  beings  bred  ; 

Their  limbs  in  bulk  gigantic  showed 
High  over  every  human  head. 

A  black  robe  round  their  loins  was  flung  ; 
Aloft  in  fleshless  hands  they  swung 
Torches  that  flashed  with  lurid  glare  ; 

Their  cheeks,  no  blood  was  circling  there  ; 
And  where  round  mortal  temples  curl 
The  locks  that  wind  with  winning  charm, 
'Fhere  snakes  are  seen  to  writhe  and  twill. 

And  adders,  puffed  with  venom,  swarm. 

And  now,  in  circles  wheeling,  they 
Begin  the  awful  Hymnal  lay. 

That  racks  the  guilty  heart  with  pain. 

And  binds  it  hard  as  with  a  chain. 

Bewildering  brain,  and  madding  heart. 

The  Furies’  Song  rings  out  ;  it  shook 
The  hearers,  till  aghast  they  start. 

Nor  will  it  the  lyre’s  descant  brook. 

”  Oh,  well  for  him,  who  keeps  his  soul 
As  childhood's  pure  from  sin’s  control ! 

Not  him  need  we  with  vengeance  goad  ; 

He  travels  free  along  life’s  road. 

But  woe  to  him  whose  hand  is  red 

With  murder,  wrought  by  secret  sleight  ! 
We  dog  his  steps,  we  haunt  his  bed, 

We,  the  dread  progeny  of  Night  ! 

“  And,  if  he  think  our  clutch  to  fly. 

On  swooping  wings  we  still  are  nigh. 

To  cast  our  clinging  meshes  round 
His  feet,  and  bear  him  to  the  ground. 
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And  so  we  hunt  hitn,  resting  ne  er, — 

Remorse,  repentance,  what  care  we  ? — 

On,  on  to  Hades’  self,  nor  there 

Shall  from  our  presence  set  him  free  t”- 

So  singing,  they  their  measures  tread, 

And  a  great  hush,  as  of  the  dead, 

On  all  there  like  a  weight  did  lie, 

As  though  some  deity  were  nigh. 

With  solemn  air,  in  circuit  wide. 

Pacing  the  theatre,  they  wind. 

And  then  with  slow  and  measured  stride 
They  vanish  in  the  space  behind. 

’Twixt  fear  and  fancy  tossed,  each  breast 
With  awe  is  shaken  and  unrest, 

And  bows  to  the  dread  Power  serene. 

That  marks  and  judges  all,  Unseen  ; 

The  Inscrutable,  Unknown,  that  deals 
The  lots  by  Fate  in  darkness  spun. 

That  to  deep  souls  itself  reveals. 

Yet  doth  the  open  daylight  shun. 

Then  all  at  once  rings  loud  and  clear 
A  voice  upon  the  topmost  tier — 

“  Look,  look  !  Look  there,  Timotheus  ' 

The  Cranes,  the  Cranes  of  Ib)cus  !” 

And  suddenly  daik  grew  the  sky. 

And  o’er  the  theatre  a  deep 
Black  cloud  of  beating  wings  goes  by. 

The  Cranes,  as  onward  south  they  sweep. 

“  Of  Ibycus  !”  At  that  dear  name 
To  every  breast  fresh  anguish  came  ; 

And,  as  wave  chases  wave,  so  ran 
The  cry  as  swift  from  man  to  man. 

“  Of  Ibycus  !  Whom  we  lament, 

That  was  by  vile  assassin  slain  ! 

Who’s  he  that  called  ?  What  was’t  he  meant  ? 

The  Cranes,  too,  what  portends  their  train  ?” 

And  louder  still  the  questions  grew, 

And  then  surmise,  like  lightning,  through 
All  hearts  went  flashing  :  “  Yes,  'tis  clear  ! 

The  Eumenides,  their  hand  is  here  ! 

Our  bard’s  avenged  !  Praise  we  the  birds  ! 

The  assassin  yonder  stands  confessed  ! 

Seize  him,  the  man  that  spoke  the  words. 

And  him  to  whom  they  were  addressed  !’’ 

Scarce  had  his  words  beer,  spoken,  when 
He  wished  them  in  his  breast  again. 

In  vain  !  The  lips,  with  terror  pale. 

Of  conscious  guilt  reveal  the  tale. 

They  drag  them  to  the  judge  ;  and  now 
The  scene  turns  to  the  Judgment  Hall ; 

The  felons  there  their  crime  avow, 

So  did  the  god  their  hearts  appall ! 

— Blacku'ooa  s  Magazine. 
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ON  SOME  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  COTTAGES  AND  CASTLES. 

A  Three-Cornered  Essay. 

In  the  course  of  my  wandering's  and  itself  dominated  by  snowy  peaks  ris* 


through  this  world  1  have  occasionally 
sojourned  both  in  Cottages  and  in 
Castles.  There  are  certain  differences 
— both  physical  and  metaphysical — be¬ 
tween  these  two  orders  of  architecture, 
if  I  may  devise  such  new  orders,  which 
I  propose  to  point  out  in  the  present 
paper.  1  may  say  at  once  that  I  know 
a  great  deal  more  about  cottages  than  I 
do  about  castles.  On  the  whole,  I  per¬ 
haps  give  a  preference  to  castles  over 
cottages,  probably  because  I  know  so 
much  less  about  them.  In  a  moral 
point  of  view,  I  think  the  cottage  is 
much  better  for  me  and  for  most  folk 
than  the  castle.  In  these  equalizing 
days  there  are  still  lingering  differences 
between  castles  and  cottages,  which  I 
shall  discuss  without  venturing  to  strike 
exactly  the  balance  of  advantages. 

When  I  say  a  castle,  I  mean  a  real 
castle ;  and  when  I  say  a  cottage,  I 
mean  a  real  cottage.  I  start  with  this 
at  the  beginning,  because  there  are  sham 
castles  and  [sham  cottages.  There  is  a 
noble  feudal  frontage  on  high  ground 
near  Bath,  familiar  to  most  tourists  in 
the  West,  which  is  frontage  with  battle¬ 
ment  and  tower,  but  only  frontage.  It 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  Sham  Castle.  I 
know  several  houses,  which  are  simply 
villas,  but  there  is  tower  or  turret,  and 
perhaps  some  approximation  to  moat 
and  barbican,  which  enterprising  house 
agents  have  denominated  castles.  Sim¬ 
ilarly  there  was  the  famous  castle  in  the 
wilds  of  Walworth,  where  Mr.  Wem- 
mick  stowed  away  his  portable  property 
and  fired  his  Stinger,  the  piece  of  ord¬ 
nance  by  the  side  of  the  drawbridge. 

There  are  a  lot  of  ruined  castles  about 
the  country  ;  and  there  is  a  man  of  an 
economic  tura  of  mind,  and  of  archaic 
tastes,  who  rents  or  leases  a  few  of  them, 
and  knocks  up  a  few  rooms,  and  is  able 
with  truth  to  give  his  temporary  abode 
the  name  of  an  historic  castle.  I  sym¬ 
pathize  with  this  sort  of  taste.  I  re¬ 
member  wandering  through  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  one  summer,  and  I  came  to  an  an¬ 
cient  castle,  nobly  placed  on  an  elevated 
knoll,  dominating  a  well-watered  valley. 


ing  far  above  the  chestnut  and  oak  forests. 
The  old  castle'would  have  been  cheer¬ 
fully  let  for  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing. 
A  friend  once  told  us  that  he  hired  a  cas¬ 
tle  or  palazzo  one  winter  in  a  remote  part 
of  Italy,  with  fifty-three  bedrooms,  at 
thirty  shillings  a  month.  As  his  family 
consisted  only  of  himself  and  wife,  one 
or  two  children,  one  or  two  servants, 
they  found  some  difficulty  in  distributing 
themselves  impartially  over  the  fifty- 
three  bedrooms.  My  Pyrenean  castle 
pleased  me  largely  ;  I  mentally  inhab¬ 
ited  it.  I  thought  how  I  might  best  en¬ 
graft  the  modern  luxury  upon  the  old 
feudality.  I  wondered  whether  the  old 
Seignorial  rights  still  lingered  on  in  this 
part  of  Europe.  Of  course  the  idea 
would  not  stand  any  practical  test  for  a 
moment.  The  castle  was  not  worth  rep¬ 
aration — even  on  the  extravagant  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  one’could  afford  to  repair — 
and  could  offer  no  possible  compensa¬ 
tion  for  exile  and  isolation.  But  I  had 
my  day-dream,  which  was  more  amusing 
than  an  ordinary  day-dream.  And  that 
reminds  me  that  each  one  of  us  has  his 
castles — his  castles  in  the  i\\— Chateaux 
d’ Espagne.  Each  one  perhaps  has  had 
his  glimpse  of  Doubting  Castle  and 
Giant  Despair.  Moreover,  the  law  of 
the  land  asserts,  or  is  popularly  sup¬ 
posed  to  assert,  that  each  Englishman’s 
house  is  his  castle  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Bumble 
profoundly  generalizes — “  the  Law  is 
an  Ass.” 

And  by  a  cottage  I  mean  a  real  bond- 
fide  cottage,  not  a  Sham  Cottage.  There 
is  the  cottage  orn^^  with  its  roses  and 
honey-suckles,  its  myrtles  and  wistaria. 
There  is  the  cottage  where  Love  abides, 
and  where,  alas,  young  Love  sometimes 
flies  out  of  the  window  when  Poverty 
enters  by  the  door.  Once  in  ^Ihe  far 
English  West  I  visited  a  most  lovely 
abode,  with  Hesperian  groves  and  gar¬ 
dens,  a  noble  river  murmuring  past,  and 
drives  cut  for  many  miles  through  the 
woods  ;  and  this  palatial  abode  of  one 
of  our  wealthiest  dukes  is  always  known 
as  The  Cottage.  It  was  rather  a  mis¬ 
nomer.  It  reminded  me  of  what  Cole- 
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ridge  says  in  his  fierce  poem,  “  The 
Devil’s  Thoughts”  : 

"  He  saw  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-house 
A  cottage  of  gentility  ; 

And  the  Devil  did  grin,  for  his  darling  sin 
Is  the  pride  that  apes  humility.” 

How  beautifully  Coleridge  has  describ¬ 
ed  ”  a  place  of  retirement  ”  the  cottage 
which  he  had  for  a  time  at  Clevedon, 
close  to  the  homes  and  the  graves  of  the 
Hallams  !  The  memories  of  Coleridge 
and  Arthur  Hallam  cling  to  the  pretty 
watering-place  by  ”  that  broad  water  of 
the  VVest.” 

”  Low  was  our  pretty  cot :  our  tallest  rose 

Peeped  at  the  chamber-window.  We  could 
bear 

At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  morn  ' 

The  sea’s  faint  murmur.  In  the  opef\  air 

Our  myrtles  blossomed ;  and  across  the 
porch 

Thick  jasmines  twined  ;  the  little  landscape 
round 

Was  green  and  woody  and  refreshed  the  eye. 

It  was  a  spot  which  you  might  aptly  call 

The  V^alley  of  Seclusion  !” 

Now  a  certain  cottage,  which  I  have 
now  in  my  mind’s  eye  and  in  which  I 
lately  sojourned  some  time  in  the  flesh, 
is  not  a  poetical  but  a  sternly  practical 
cottage.  It  is  one  of  a  cluster  of  three 
cottages.  It  is  in  the  village  street.  I 
pay  ten  shillings  a  week  for  its  two  best 
rooms,  parlor  and  bedroom,  and  I  am 
considered  a  profitable  tenant  for  the 
summer  season.  There  is  no  hall  or 
”  passage.”  The  door  of  my  room  is 
the  door  of  the  house,  and  when  I  open 
the  door  I  am  in  the  street  ;  except  in¬ 
deed  that  there  is  a  small  breadth  of 
garden  interposed  between  the  door  and 
the  gate.  The  furniture,  what  there  is 
of  it,  is  good,  and  everything  is  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean.  It  is  not  a  ”  long  unlovely 
street,”  for  it  is  curved  ;  it  is  broken 
up  by  immense  masses  of  green  from  the 
Rectory  garden,  by  a  lane,  by  the  vil¬ 
lage  mill,  ty  a  farmhouse,  by  spaces  of 
pasture  and  corn  land.  At  the  end  of 
the  street  lives  that  highly  poetic  char¬ 
acter,  the  village  blacksmith,  and  my 
nearest  neighbor  opposite  is  the  village 
shoemaker,  who  has  just  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  losing  his  donkey,  and  for 
whom  I  have  indited  a  ”  Beggar’s  Peti¬ 
tion,”  leading  off  with  my  mite — the 
generic  name  for  all  small  subscriptions 
— and  which  has  probably  obtained  as 


much  as  will  set  him  up  in  donkeys  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  the  same  street  is  the  village 
school ;  at  present  a  National  School, 
but  so  ill-supported  by  the  farmers  in 
these  hard  times,  that  it  is  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  being  turned  into  a  Board 
School,  which  will  be  a  sore  burden  on 
the  rates.  Then  there  is  a  church,  with 
a  round  tower  that  looks  Saxon,  per¬ 
fectly  cruciform,  and  rich  with  stained- 
glass  windows.  In  the  village  there  is 
a  railway  station,  and  even  a  telegraph 
office,  and  these  are  conveniences, 
which,  as  rule,  are  nearer  to  cottages 
than  they  are  to  castles.  Those  lines 
of  iron  and  wire  make  all  the  difference. 
When  you  are  at  a  railway  station,  you 
are  in  the  middle  of  everything.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  natives  do  not  make 
much  use  of  a  railway,  except  on  market 
days  to  the  neighboring  town.  Some¬ 
times  the  local  traffic  is  nil,  and  you 
wonder  at  the  liberality  of  the  Company 
in  according  the  accommodation.  A 
clerical  friend  tells  me  that  the  Railway 
Company  ran  a  special  train  from  his 
village  for  the  Cattle  Show.  He  was 
the  solitary  occupant  when  it  started. 
As  he  himself  came  back  by  another 
route,  his  impression  was  that  the  special 
train  returned  empty. 

Of  course  in  the  cottage  the  commis¬ 
sariat  question  assumes  grave  propor¬ 
tions.  Here,  no  doubt,  the  castle 
scores  heavily  over  the  cottage.  At  the 
castle,  as  a  rule,  you  get  wonderful  din¬ 
ners.  The  menu  is  worthy  of  most  re¬ 
spectful  consideration.  Anything  wanted 
is  sent  specially  from  London.  On  the 
coast  of  Cornwall  fish  has  come  down 
by  special  train  from  Billingsgate.  The 
wines,  unless  the  castle  people  favor  the 
teetotal  heresy — which  is  not  uncommon 
nowadays  in  castles — are  of  famous  vin¬ 
tages.  But  in  the  cottage  I  had  to  fore¬ 
cast  and  forage  for  my  dinner.  The 
butcher  tells  me  that  I  can  have  such  a 
portion  of  sheep  on  a  Tuesday,  and  if  I 
want  a  fowl,  he  is  going  out  to  his  farm 
next  Thursday,  and  he  will  have  one 
killed  for  me.  There  is  no  greengrocer 
in  the  place,  but  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  to  be  procured,  for  a  consideration, 
from  the  garden  of  the  biggish  people, 
who  have  nonobjection  to  sell  their  prod¬ 
uce.  Indeed,  I  know  a  country  vicar 
whose  servant's  wife  keeps  a  little  shop 
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for  him  in  the  village,  where  he  sells  his 
milk,  butter,  eggs  and  vegetables.  I 
regret  to  hear  that  the  Vicarage  goods 
are  thought  rather  dearer  and  not  quite 
so  good  as  at  the  shops  at  the  market 
town. 

This  uncertainty  about  the  commis¬ 
sariat  supplies  a  mild  stimulant  and  ex¬ 
citement  to  life.  The  great  object  is  to 
prevent  yourself  from  being  driven  back 
upon  tinned  meats.  Occasionally  you 
may  come  within  an  appreciable  dis¬ 
tance  of  starvation.  You  feel  that  for 
you  Society  is  being  fast  resolved  into 
its  original  elements.  You  realize  the 
condition  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  who 
would  take  his  gun  and  go  abroad  and 
shoot  something  for  his  dinner.  One 
day  I  boarded  a  fishing  boat  on  a  tidal 
river,  and  the  poor  fellows  sold  me  all 
their  catch  for  a  couple  of  shillings. 
They  had  had  bad  luck,  but  what  there 
was  proved  very  good,  and  fresh  within 
an  hour  from  the  water.  Then  it  was 
great  fun  to  go  over  to  market  with  a 
railway  market  ticket ;  but  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  marketing  palls  on  the  inferior 
male  mind  after  two  or  three  repetitions. 
It  is  an  amusement  to  bargain  about  the 
price,  and  if  you  have  a  prudent  mind 
you  can  really  effect  some  savings  on 
what  you  buy,  and  you  see  much  of  the 
local  color  and  characteristics.  On  such 
days  I  go  to  the  big  inn  and  sit  down  to 
the  “ordinary,”  the  farmers’  dinner. 
The  distressed  agriculturists  have  a  most 
excellent  dinner,  and  take  their  hock 
and  claret  freely,  and  it  likewise  becomes 
instructive  to  listen  to  their  sentiments. 

Now  contrast  this  sort  of  life  with  life 
at  the  castle.  I  greatly  enjoy  castle 
hospitality,  and  write  with  a  sense  of 
appreciation  and  of  gratitude.  On  one 
such  edifice  there  is  the  inscription 
Amicis  et  sibi,  a  true  motto  for  many  a 
goodly  house.  The  castles  exist  as 
much  for  the  owners’  friends  as  for  the 
owners.  The  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life  are  reduced,  in  their  treatment,  to 
the  character  of  an  exact  science. 
Moreover,  you  are  conscious  of  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  real  couitesy  and  kindness 
and  hospitality  that  make  you  comfort¬ 
able  and  at  your  ease.  What  troubles 
you  had  in  indoctrinating  your  cottagers 
with  the  mysteries  of  the  matutinal  tub  ! 
but  here  the  valet  noiselessly  arranges 
all  you  want,  and  one  particular  valet 


had  been  the  personal  attendant  for 
years  of  a  Prime  Minister.  I  do  not 
think  that  he  looked  upon  him  as  being 
in  the  least  degree  different  to  any  other 
man.  Now  let  me  take  two  castles  that 
shall  be  of  different  types,  but  each  of 
them  very  remarkable  in  its  way.  The 
one  is  a  castle  whose  history  goes  back 
for  eight  hundred  years,  and  even  in  the 
most  unquiet  times,  when  war  was  rag¬ 
ing  all  around,  escaped  the  siege  and 
the  battle.  My  bedroom  had  walls  as 
thick  as  the  bedrooms  in  Windsor  Castle. 
What  an  accumulation  of  comfort,  re¬ 
finement,  and  artistic  delights  had  been 
going  on  during  these  long  centuries  ! 
It  was  a  lonely,  remote  part  of  the 
country,  thinly  peopled,  with  other 
castles  of  other  thanes,  who  did  not 
seem  to  cultivate  much  intercourse  with 
each  other,  and  for  the  most  part  spend 
most  of  their  time  away  from  their 
stately  homes.  We  had  a  gay  festive 
dinner-party  one  evening,  but  the  castle 
people  told  me  that,  spending  one  sea¬ 
son  at  home,  they  had  hardly  a  call,  al¬ 
ways  excepting  the  local  clergy,  for  three 
months.  I  suppose  that  the  adjoining 
estates  were  shy  of  their  overshadowing 
neighbor.  Castles  and  cottages  do  not 
amalgamate  easily.  As  a  rule,  too,  the 
cottage  people  are  prouder  than  the 
castle  people.  The  pony-basket  car¬ 
riage  will  seldom  get  on  amicable  terms 
with  the  chariot  and  footman.  This  is 
how  I  account  for  that  curious  story  of 
solitary  grandeur. 

Then  1  think  of  another  castle  whose 
history  is  a  chapter  of  English  history. 
It  bore  its  part  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
and  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Some  of  the  owners  have  laid  their 
heads  upon  Tudor  blocks.  There  are 
ghosts  and  legends  associated  with  dun¬ 
geons  and  hiding-places,  galleries  and 
state-chamber.  The  whole  plan  is  full 
of  destruction  and  reconstruction.  It 
reminds  me  constantly  of  the  lines  in 
“  The  Princess”  : 

“  The  splendor  falls  on  castled  walls 
And  snowy  summits  gray  in  story 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes.” 

But  I  am  not  able  truthfully  to  aver 
that  any  wild  “  cataract  leaps  in  glory.” 
The  cataract  is  conspicuous  by  its  ab¬ 
sence.  As  if  to  give  compensation  for 
the  wild,  marred  troublous  days,  the 
well-earned  peace  has  come  at  last  with 
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the  full  cornucopia  of  blessings.  The 
most  unfavorable  opinion  that  can  be 
passed  is  that  the  grand  old  castle  is 
like  an  hotel  with  a  stream  of  visitors 
passing  through  it,  and  the  guests  have 
all  those  luxuries  and  amusements  which 
Lady  John  Manners  has  so  graphically 
described  to  us.  Certainly  there  is  so 
much  that  is  so  very  pleasant  in  the 
way  of  society.  The  Judge  who  is  go¬ 
ing  Circuit,  or  the  Bishop  who  is  on  a 
confirmation  tour,  sojourn  for  a  night 
or  two.  They  have  an  official  claim  on 
the  local  hospitality.  The  talk  of 
Judges  and  of  Bishops  is  always  good- 
The  Judge  tells  you  that  he  can  get  a 
little  rest  now  that  he  has  left  off  prac¬ 
tice  for  a  seat  on  the  Bench.  The  states¬ 
man  has  come  down  from  the  Friday  to 
the  Monday.  The  great  Oxford  Don 
has  put  in  a  much-desired  appearance. 
The  authors  or  artists  that  have  leaped 
into  sudden  celebrity  have  received  a 
special  invitation.  The  celebrated 
beauty  and  the  celebrated  wit  are  not 
absent.  And  yet  1  am  not  happy. 
There  are  still  points  of  contrast  to  be 
drawn  which  are  not  altogether  in  favor 
of  the  castle. 

First  of  all,  in  the  matter  of  peace  and 
permanence.  Unless  you  are  a  fixture 
in  the  castle — when  all  the  ordinary 
conditions  are  quite  different — the  scene 
is  very  much  like  the  shifting  of  a  kalei¬ 
doscope.  You  come  and  go  with  the 
tide.  You  do  not  get  the  homelike  feel¬ 
ing,  or,  if  you  do,  you  move  on  as  soon 
as  you  arrive  at  that  happy  state  of 
mind.  Even  to  your  host  and  hostess 
a  change  to  comparative  stillness  is  not 
unwelcome.  I  know  of  a  duke  who  has 
magnificent  state-rooms  but  no  rooms 
of  a  medium  size,  only  small  podgy 
apartments.  And  when  his  visitors  go 
away,  he  and  his  people  live  in  the 
small  podgy  living  apartment,  which  is 
not  much  bigger  than  my  cottage  apart¬ 
ment.  The  other  day  he  was  taught 
that  he  is  only  a  roi  faintant.  He  met 
a  rustic  coming  through  a  private  path 
in  the  wood.  Said  the  Duke,  “  What 
business  have  you  here  ?  Whom  do  you 
want  to  see?”  ‘‘I  want  to  see  head 
man.”  ”  Well,  I  suppose  I’m  the  Head 
man.  I  am  the  Duke.”  The  rustic 
scratched  his  head.  ”  You  may  be  the 
Duke,”  he  said,  "  but  you’re  not  the 
head  man.  Steward’s  bead  man.” 


The  man  on  the  top  of  a  social  pinnacle 
must  find  it  quite  an  acrobatic  feat  to 
balance  himself  properly. 

Again,  1  really  think  that  one  sees 
more  of  society,  using  the  word  in  its 
broader  and  more  generous  sense,  in  the 
cottage  than  in  the  castle.  One  would 
imagine  that  a  man  with  a  first-class 
ticket  might  go  second,  third  or  parlia¬ 
mentary,  or  that  a  man  with  a  private 
box  might  go  where  he  liked  in  the 
house.  Practically,  however,  this  is  not 
the  case.  We  are  all  too  "groovy.” 
The  man  who  has  his  box  stops  in  it, 
though  he  sees  some  friends  in  the 
stalls,  and  knows  that  some  of  the  best 
theatrical  critics  are  in  the  first  row  of 
the  pit.  The  man  who  goes  first-class 
stops  in  his  first-class  carriage  ;  stops 
there,  although  he  has  the  carriage  to 
himself,  and  all  the  fun  and  talk  seem 
to  be  going  on  in  the  adjacent  second- 
class  or  third-class  compartments. 
When  the  theatres  have  been  thrown 
op>en  gratuitously  in  London  and  Paris, 
it  is  found  that  there  is  no  confusion  ; 
that  the  box-people  naturally  go  ‘to  the 
boxes,  and  the  gallery  people  to  the  gal¬ 
leries.  If  I  am  to  go  in  a  groove,  I 
would  rather  go  in  the  biggest  groove, 
where  the  ascent  and  descent — observe, 
I  am  not  defining  which  is  the  descent 
and  which  the  ascent — arc  most  practi¬ 
cable.  There  are 

“  Girdles  of  the  middle  mountain,  happy,  blest 
with  fruit  and  flower. 

Distant  from  ignoble  weakness,  distant  from 
the  height  of  power." 

Of  course  I  am  now  taking  the  case  of  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  who  has  his  own 
sufficient  reasons  for  staying  in  his  cot¬ 
tage,  and  not  arguing  about  the  fors 
clavigera  which,  nevertheless,  presents  a 
very  arguable  case.  How  well  Cowper 
puts  the  calm  rest  of  "  the  cottager  that 
sits  at  her  own  door  !”  It  is  of  course 
manifest  that  if  you  are  in  the  middle 
you  see  more  of  the  extremes  than  the 
extremes  can  see  of  each  other.  I  have 
very  good  neighbors  in  my  cottage. 
There  is  a  young  medical  man  just  be¬ 
ginning  life  in  a  cottage  hard  by,  and  in 
another  is  the  curate,  and  in  the  third  is 
a  National  Schoolmaster.  We  are  all 
good  friends  together,  and  from  a  point 
of  vantage  I  can  run  up  and  down  the 
social  scales. 

Castles  and  cottages  suggest  two  dif- 
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ferent  kinds  of  clergymen.  Chaplaincies 
to  noblemen,  except  as  a  mere  honorary 
distinction,  are  growing  scarce.  Still 
there  are  chaplains  that  adhere  to  the 
castles.  They  remind  me  very  much  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  chaplain.  I 
know  of  few  pleasanter  mornings  than 
those  which  I  have  spent  with  such, 
going  over  the  literary  and  artistic 
treasures  of  a  great  house,  which  per¬ 
haps  they  know  much  better  than  the 
owners,  pointing  out  the  chief  beauties 
of  the  tall  copies,  the  manuscripts,  the 
missals,  and  giving  you  a  catalogue 
raisonn/e  of  all  the  art  treasures.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  chapel  is  in  the  house,  and  for 
evening  prayers  guests  and  domestics, 
some  sixty  strong,  come  together.  Or 
the  tiny  church  is  hid  away  in  the  glade 
of  the  park,  or  close  at  hand  in  the  little 
village  which  comes  up  to  the  park 
gates.  Your  castle  chaplain  has  a  very 
pleasant  time  of  it  during  the  shooting 
season,  when  his 'people  and  their 
friends  are  down.  Then  perhaps  he  is 
a  trifle  solitary,  for  he  has  comparatively 
little  priestly  work  to  do,  but  he  goes 
deeper  than  ever  into  his  books  ;  and 
he  is  one  of  the  few  people  from  whom 
you  still  have  patristic  quotations,  or 
listen  to  the  long  roll  of  the  Greek  hex¬ 
ameter. 

Among  the  cottagers  you  meet  your 
model  modern  parson.  In  spite  of  Rad¬ 
icals  and  Dissenters  he  has  a  seat  at  the 
School  Board,  and  in  a  way  really  en¬ 
joys  it.  He  is  one  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians.  He  holds  his  own  in  the 
local  papers,  and  it  is  even  whispered 
that  he  writes  for  some  in  London.  He 
is  great  at  lawn  tennis,  and  a  great  fac¬ 
tor  in  keeping  county  society  together. 
If  sometimes  he  errs  in  not  visiting  the 
cottages  sufficiently,  he  has  a  clerical 
brother  who  goes  to  the  other  extreme, 
who  knows  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  his  parish,  as  well  as  he  knows 
the  members  of  his  own  household.  I 
know  of  one  man  who  will  call  on  some 
of  his  cottagers  three  times  a  week  ;  he 
would  hardly  do  the  same  thing  with  the 
cas  le.  As  one  poor  man,  who  falla¬ 
ciously  thought  his  cottage  was  his 
castle  put  it  to  me  :  **  How  would  you 
like  it  yourself  ?”  Such  a  pastor  hardly 
believes  in  the  seed  growing  secretly. 
He  likes  to  take  it  up  and  examine  how 
it  is  growing. 


In  the  matter  of  books,  moreover, 
the  cottage  is  at  no  disadvantage  with 
the  castle.  Of  course  I  know  that  there 
are  castles  that  have  libraries  of  count¬ 
less  price.  Their  owners  have  brought 
back  a  whole  wealth  of  books,  glean¬ 
ings  from  monasteries  and  palaces,  pre¬ 
cious  specimens  of  early  print  or  scarce 
editions,  pictures  described  by  Wagen, 
busts  by  Chantrey  and  Canova,  curious 
engravings  and  devices  of  art  that  help 
the  literary  matter.  It  is  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  take  down  books  where  Bacon 
has  written  his  autograph  and  Selden 
has  made  his  annotations.  I  notice  that 
where  there  is  a  grand  historical  library, 
the  series  often  break  off  abruptly,  and 
there  is  a  great  lack  of  modern  litera¬ 
ture,  except  those  books  which  no 
gentleman’s  library  ought  to  be  without, 
and  which,  as  Charles  Lamb  says,  no 
gentleman  ever  reads.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  men  who  in  these  days  haunt 
the  billiard-room,  the  card-room,  and 
the  smoking-rooms,  and  copiously  im¬ 
bibe  foaming  beakers,  with  little  bits  of 
ice  bobbing  about,  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
very  much  given  to  serious  reading. 
And  where  you  have  the  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  light  literature  of 
the  day,  there  is  rather  a  lack  of  books 
of  reference,  and  the  grand  classics  of 
the  languages.  Now  at  the  cottage  I 
have  all  the  books  I  want  for  ready  ser¬ 
viceable  use.  There  are  a  few  constant 
companions,  and  nothing  sweetens  either 
cottage  or  castle  so  much  as  reading, 
even  only  for  a  short  time  every  day, 
some  portion  of  a  really  great  author. 
Then  I  have  my  lighter  books  from 
Smith  or  Mudie,  or  my  fifteen-volume 
box  from  the  London  Library,  and  if 
these  are  not  enough,  I  can  make  out  a 
list  for  future  consultation  in  the  Bod¬ 
leian  or  the  Reading  Room  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum.  I  think  that  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  this  travelling  library, 
where  I  can  always  exchange  books  by 
post  or  parcel,  is  handier  and  more  use¬ 
ful  even  than  the  immense  resources  of 
some  of  the  castle  libraries.  I  think  it 
is  true  in  the  experience  of  most  men 
that  they  read  the  books  which  they 
borrow  more  than  those  which  they 
possess. 

As  I  move  about  the  country  I  often 
meet  with  cottages  on  wheels  and  cot¬ 
tages  on  the  water.  I  have  often 
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thought  that  1  should  like  to  rove  about  and  talk  together,  and  in  genial  fashion 
the  country  in  a  g)psy  caravan,  where  fraternized.  It  was  the  only  boat  on 
life  seems  a  perpetual  picnic,  with  the  the  small  inland  sea.  It  was  not  origi- 
pot  swinging  over  the  wood  fire  in  the  nally  anything  more  than  a  barge.  The 
open  air,  and  liberal  sunshine.  I  am  accommodation  was  very  limited.  There 
afraid  that  if  the  horse  has  been  surrep-  was  a  fore-cabin,  in  which  two  ladies 
titiously  turned  into  the  meadow,  or  could  sleep,  and  the  living-room  in  the 
hare  and  bird  snared  in  the  covert,  I  daytime  could  be  turned  into  a  sleeping- 
have  a  weak  corner  in  my  mind  for  each  room  at  night  for  the  two  mariners.  It 
picturesque  and  semi-poetic  villainy,  was  a  veritable  cottage,  with  very  little 
Matthew  Arnold's  fine  poem  of  the  of  the  luxury  of  a  yacht  or  a  house- 
Scholar  Gypsy  is  always  sufficient  to  boat,  but  still  charming  in  its  way. 
give  a  taste  for  the  cottage  on  wheels  Where  the  man  and  boy  who  belonged 
and  the  nomadic  life.  Things  are  not  to  the  floating  cot  were  stowed  away 
alwajs  so  cheerily  picturesque  in  their  passed  my  ingenuity  to  discover.  A 
abodes.  I  always  cultivate  friendly  re-  lamp  swung  overhead,  a  shelf  filled  with 
lations  with  such  nomadic  folk,  and  novels  was  at  hand,  and  the  resources 
once  I  found  that  one  or  two  of  the  in-  of  comestibles  and  strong  waters  seemed 
mates  were  seriously  ill,  and  the  only  inexhaustible.  There  was  a  little  dingy 
thing  that  I  could  do  was  to  secure  the  close  by,  through  which  communication 
services  of  the  doctor  of  the  parish  in  was  kept  {up  between  the  shore  and  the 
which  this  Scythian  wagon  was  placed,  boat.  The  commissariat  always  re- 
Then  as  for  the  water-cottages.  Not  quires  careful  attention,  as  while  travers- 
far  from  my  humble  cottage  abode  was  ing  the  various  sheets  of  water  and  the 
the  wide  district  of  the  Norfolk  Broads,  connecting  water-ways  you  may  pass 
Now  on  the  Thames  you  get  the  house-  day  after  day  away  from  the  shops.  Of 
boat,  which  is  often  grand  enough  to  be  course  we  had  out  the  maps  of  the  dis- 
a  castle-boat.  But  on  the  Norfolk  trict  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
Broads,  you  constantly  meet  with  what  the  large  literature  of  the  Broads.  Then 
may  be  called  cottage-boats.  we  went  out  into  the  fresh  air,  through 

I  think  upon  the  whole  that  those  the  fast-falling  rain,  to  inspect  the  hsh- 
Norfolk  Broads  have  been  over-visited  ing- tackle,  and  some  splendid  jack  were 
and  over-praised.  To  Norfolk  people,  landed,  the  finest  and  prevalent  fish  of 
and  to  people  who.  cannot  get  far  be-  these  waters.  I  did  not  wait  for  the 
yond  Norfolk,  they  are  very  pleasant,  seven  o’clock  dinner,  as  I  was  off  to 
and  indeed  they  have  picturesque  fea-  see  some  of  the  more  distant  and  less 
tures  for  those  who  have  gone  far  to  ex-  frequented  Broads, 
haust  scenic  beauty.  Coming  one  night  I  saw  no  more  of  the  quaint  interior 
upon  one  of  the  largest  of  these  Broads  of  these  cottage-boats.  I  found  that 
in  the  young  moonlight,  with  dense  foli-  the  hire  of  one  of  them  would  be  about 
age  and  gentle  eminences  around,  I  was  ten  pounds  a  week,  but  I  saw  a  good 
irresistibly  reminded  of  some  of  the  deal  of  the  cottagers  on  the  shores, 
milder  Italian  lakes  farthest  removed  The  best  way  to  get  a  comprehensive 
from  the  snowy  range,  such  as  Orta  and  view  of  the  Broads  is  from  the  roof  of 
Varese.  It  is  best  to  get  down  to  these  some  big  church  tower.  I  slept  in  the 
Broads  either  in  the  early  spring,  when  cleanly  bedrooms  of  humble  hostels  and 
the  fresh,  vivid,  tender  greens  are  on,  or  rustics,  and  I  hobnobbed  our  tumblers, 
later  amid  the  varied  tints  of  the  later  They  told  me  a  great  deal  about  the  re¬ 
autumn.  In  either  case  you  avoid  the  strictions  on  the  navigation  of  the 
crowd  of  tourists  who  come  during  the  Broads,  in  some  cases  an  iron  chain 
summer  months.  being  stretched  across  the  stream,  as  in 

One  afternoon,  in  the  later  autumn,  the  case  of  the  harbors  of  Dartmouth 
moving  softly  through  the  lush  green  and  Fowey.  They  contended  that  there 
grass  and  underwood,  I  came  upon  one  was  a  right  of  way  wherever  the  tide 
of  these  cottage-boats.  Two  men  were  went.  One  man  I  met  who  for  many 
there,  smoking  on  the  bank,  a  wander-  years  had  passed  most  of  his  days  on 
ing  parson  and  a  traveller  of  the  very  the  Broads.  He  described  to  me  a 
widest  experience.  We  did  some  smoke  tremendous  storm  on  the  Heigham 
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Broad,  the  largest  and  remotest  of  all. 
The  sheet  of  water  was  violently  agi¬ 
tated,  and  it  was  as  much  as  he  could 
do  to  save  his  life.  In  the  midst  of  the 
storm  a  flash  of  lightning  set  fire  to  a 
hayrick  close  at  hand,  and  the  flames 
added  to  the  weird  horror  of  the  scene. 
It  very  rarely  happened  indeed  that  so 
much  fish  was  caught  that  much  had  to 
be  flung  away  ;  that  was  all  a  bit  of  ex¬ 
aggeration.  The  great  thing  to  do  was 
to  know  where  there  was  a  clear  gravelly 
bottom,  for  there  the  best  and  most 
wholesome  pike  would  be  caught.  And 
the  pike  being  caught,  the  next  question 
was  how  best  to  cook  them,  about  which 
I  found  that  there  were  different  the¬ 
ories,  leading,  however,  practically  to 
the  same  result.  Then  there  was  talk 
of  smelt  and  gray  mullet,  and  the  quaint 
eel-houses  were  pointed  out.  Talking 
about  one  of  the  parsons,  a  cottager 
denounced  him  as  an  “old  hulk;" 
and  on  requesting  him  to  define  the 
meaning  of  the  expression,  he  said  that 
he  did  not  visit  the  cottagers,  but  chiefly 
spent  his  time  in  eating  and  drinking  in 
the  big  houses.  My  cottager  has  often 
verified  the  text,  “  The  rich  man  is  wise 
in  his  own  conceit,  but  the  poor  that 
hath  understanding  searcheth  him  out.” 

I  know  of  some  men  who  have  gone 
to  live  in  the  East-end  of  London,  and 
have  made  themselves  thorough  East- 
enders,  that  they  may  understand  the 
East-end.  If  a  man  would  thoroughly 
understand  the  agricultural  mind,  he 
must  make  himself  as  one  of  the  labor¬ 
ers,  in  their  collides,  in  their  coffee¬ 
houses — which  are  very  few — and  in 
their  publics,  which  are  very  many.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  beer  is  often 
muddy,  and  the  opinions  are  often  as 
muddy  as  the  beer.  Our  masters  still 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  politi¬ 
cal  education.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  my  political  masters, 
but  the  bucolic  mind  is  still,  let  us  say 
to  some  extent,  Boeotian.  I  found  it 
very  difficult  to  make  country  children 
understand  messages  correctly,  and 
their  mistakes  might  possibly  have  awk¬ 
ward  consequences.  I  go  to  a  country 
station  some  miles  off  to  meet  a  fat  but 
most  excellent  friend,  and  he  has  con¬ 
trived  to  lose  his  train.  I  am  very  sorry, 
but  I  cannot  wait  for  the  next  train.  I 
am  inexorably  due  somewhere  else.  So 
Niw  Saaits.— VoL.  XLVII.,  No.  1 


I  call  a  country  lad  and  describe  my 
friend,  who  could  hardly  be  mistaken 
for  anybody  else,  and  leave  a  message 
for  him. 

“  You  are  to  tell  him,"  I  said,  “  that 
I  am  very  sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to 
wait  for  him,  but  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
walk  straight  on.” 

“  Yes,  zur,  it  be  all  right.” 

However,  to  insure  accuracy,  I  asked 
him  to  repeat  what  he  had  to  say. 

“  Well,  zur,  I  be  to  tell  him  that  yer 
baint  a-going  to  wait  for  him,  and  he  be 
to  go  about  his  business.” 

1  tried  to  coach  him  up  in  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  rendering  of  my  message,  and 
my  kind  friend,  appeared  without  any 
indication  of  any  slight. 

Then  one  day  I  spoke  to  a  bucolic 
young  maiden. 

“  So  you  are  going  into  town  to  buy 
something  for  the  lady — what  is  it  ?” 

“  Please,  sir,  it  be  a  pumpkin.” 

“  I  don't  think  we  want  a  pumpkin. 
It  must  be  something  else.  ” 

She  reflected  for  a  minute,  and  then 
said,  “  Yes,  sir,  I  be  wrong.  It  be  a 
bumpkin.” 

I  answered  gravely,  and  with  a  gentle 
satire  that,  I  am  afraid,  was  lost  on  the 
occasion.  “  I  don’t  think  it  is  a  bump¬ 
kin,  Mary,  we  have  one  already  in  the 
house.” 

The  girl  went  away,  and  then  came 
back  to  say  that  it  was  a  bodkin  that  was 
wanted. 

I  do  not  know,  however,  why  we 
should  blame  the  cottagers  for  inaccu¬ 
racy.  We  find  just  the  same  sort  of 
thing  among  the  people  who  live  in 
castles.  I  bring  down  to  my  cottage  a 
collection  of  political  Diarists,  and  I 
find  they  are  full  of  the  blunders  of 
clever  castle  people.  As  the  great  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  call  on  me  as  a  humble  cot¬ 
tager,  I  will  call  upon  them,  or  their 
books,  for  a  social  chat.  It  makes  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  what  sort  of 
place  you  are  living  and  in  what  sort  of 
vehicle  you  are  driving.  One  day  I 
was  entering  a  small  town  in  a  dog-cart 
and  pair,  and  a  small  farmer,  or  ap¬ 
parently  such,  respectfully  raised  his 
hat.  In  the  afternoon  I  met  him  on 
foot  and  he  favored  me  with  a  solid 
stare.  It  was  so  very  clear  that  he  had 
only  lifted  his  hat  to  the  horses. 

I  have  by  me  a  quantity  of  Autobi- 
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ographies.  Reminiscences,  and  Memoirs. 
Now  in  looking  through  these  volumes 
again  and  again,  I  notice  the  record  of 
careless  blunders  of  which  any  cottagers 
might  be  ashamed.  The  Duke  of  Well¬ 
ington,  as  usual,  comes  out  all  right,  in 
one  of  Croker’s  narratives.  Instead  of 
making  a  blunder  when  he  is  in  a  cottage, 
he  obtains  valuable  information  which 
he  turns  to  admirable  account.  In 
stress  of  bad  .weather  in  the  South  of 
France,  be  lodged  with  a  good  old 
priest,  the  cute  of  the  little  village  of 
St.  P6.  For  two  rainy  days  in  that  re¬ 
mote  and  muddy  village,  the  Duke  talk¬ 
ed  incessantly  with  the  cur^,  and  so  im¬ 
pressed  was  he  with  th^  pastor's  views, 
that  he  sent  a  despatch  on  the  subject 
to  his  Government  in  England,  and 
also  to  the  French  Government,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  the  Dauphin  came 
out  immediately.  “  When  the  business 
was  done,’’  said  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  1  did  not  forget  the  old  priest. 
He  would  not  quit  his  little  parish,  but 
the  King  did  something  for  him  which 
made  him  happy.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  live  long  to  enjoy  it.”  The  moral 
of  the  story  is  that  the  biggest  castle 
people  may  learn  much  from  the  cot¬ 
tagers. 

We  read  a  great  deal  of  the  history  of 
England  in  our  castles.  In  fact,  the 
castles  are  a  sort  of  a  petrifaction  of  the 
history.  Any  one  who  knows  much  of 
the  special  and  particular  history  will 
have  an  extensive  and  curious  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  general  history.  The  ar¬ 
chives  of  castles  have  already  been 
largely  explored  and  their  contents 
published,  and  they  are  still  rich  with 
heirlooms  and  traditions.  The  cottages 
have  gatheied  round  the  castles,  nest¬ 
ling  round  their  base,  for  the  purposes 
of  protection  and  defence,  and,  in  a 
measure,  sharing  or  reflecting  their  his¬ 
tory.  And  in  those  very  few  castles  of 
which  I  have  any  personal  knowledge, 

1  do  not  think  I  know  one  in  which  the 
people  of  the  castle  do  not  take  the 
liveliest  interest  in  the  people  of  the 
cottage.  I  have  been  touched  some¬ 
times  to  observe  the  positive  intimacy 
and  friendship  that  exist  between  the 
two. 

These  cottages  have  also  their  own 
historic  interests.  The  cottage  changes, 
of  course,  much  more  than  the  castle, 
but  I  think  the  cottage  people  change 
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much  less  than  the  castle  people.  They 
are  much  less  given  to  new  places  and 
are  much  more  impervious  to  new 
ideas.  1  know  old-world  villages,  lying 
out  of  the  great  road,  and  which  the 
railways  have  left  much  more  solitary 
than  they  used  to  be,  where  the  country 
folk  can  have  altered  very  little  from 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  or  even  of  the 
Plantagenets.  The  stream  of  their  his¬ 
tory  has  flowed  on  quietly  with  few  rip¬ 
ples  and  eddies,  depositing  much  sedi¬ 
ment  in  its  course,  but  retaining  so 
much  of  its  folk-lore,  traditions,  obser¬ 
vances,  and  modes  of  speech.  These 
are  the  happy  hunting-grounds  on  which 
such  novelists  as  Mr.  Hardy  expatiate 
as  did  the  pastoral  poets  of  yore.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  note  the  great  affec¬ 
tion  with  which  the  cottager  will  regard 
his  homestead.  ”  I  only  hope  that  1  do 
not  love  it  too  much,”  said  one  humble 
householder  to  me.  Once  when  an 
easy -chair  or  sofa  was  added  to  her  few 
sticks  at  home,  a  poor  woman  expressed 
a  pious  fear  lest  she  should  be  ”  having 
her  portion  in  this  life.”  ”  Home  is 
home,  be  it  ever  so  humble,”  said  a 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he  came 
back  from  a  country  vicarage  to  his 
palace  at  Blenheim,  and  conversely, 
many  a  cottager  regards  his  home  as  a 
palace. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
is  a  constant  process  by  which  cottagers 
tend  toward  the  castles,  and  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  castle  owners  come  to  live 
in  cottages.  The  laboring  class  is  not 
a  class,  but  the  stutf  and  staple  from 
which  all  classes  are  made.  How  well 
Tennyson  brings  out  the  lot  of  the  two 
cottagers,  one  of  whom  attains  to  great¬ 
ness,  and  the  other,  perhaps  still  hap¬ 
pier,  remains  adscriptus  gleba,  in  the 
well-remembered  lines  of  Jn  Memoriam. 

“  Dost  thou  look  back  on  what  hath  been. 
As  sonae  divinely  gifted  man, 

Whose  life  in  low  estate  began 
And  on  a  simple  village  green  : 

Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar. 

And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance. 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance. 
And  grapples  with  his  evil  star  ; 

and  compares  him  with  the  old  com¬ 
panion  ot  the  cottage  days, 

**  Who  ploughs  with  pain  his  native  lea 
And  reaps  the  labor  of  his  hands. 

Or  in  the  furrow  musing  stands, 

^  '  Does  my  old  friend  remember  me  ?  ’  ” 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  ecclesiastical 
garment,  the  chasuble,  on  which  so 
much  ecclesiastical  ingenuity  has  been 
spent — for  a  clergyman  once  said  that 
he  had  given  seven  years’  study  to  the 
subject  of  St.  Paul’s  cloak,  and  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a 
chasuble — is  simply  a  form  of  the  word 
(asula,  a  diminutive  of  casa,  a  cottage. 
It  was  the  garment  in  which  the  Roman 
peasant  wrapped  himself  up,  and  en¬ 
dearingly  called  it  casula,  my  little  cot¬ 
tage.  The  word,  however,  is  applied, 
not  only  to  the  raiment,  but  the  forms 
which  the  raiment  invests.  The  word 
is  applied  to  the  body  tenanted  by  the 
lamp  of  the  soul.  Every  one  knows 
the  familiar  lines. 

“  The  sours  dark  cottage,  batter’d  and  de¬ 
cayed. 

Lets  in  new  light  by  rifts  that  time  has 
made.” 

Lord  Beaconsheld’ s  young  lady  is 


made  to  say  that  we  have  all  been  fishes 
and  are  all  going  to  be  crows.  We  may 
say  that  those  who  have  lived  in  cot¬ 
tages  will  hereafter  live  in  castles.  After 
all,  there  is  the  idea  of  limitation  and 
restriction  in  the  cottage,  but  the  sense 
of  space  and  power  in  the  castle.  We 
do  not  want  to  be  divested,  but  super 
invested  ;  to  be  clothed  upon  with  the 
house  not  made  with  hands.  The  mens 
divinior  will  then  have  ample  scope  and 
verge 'enough  ;  the  eye  unsatisfied  with 
seeing,  the  ear  unsatisfied  with  hearing, 
will  have  enough.  It  was  the. aspiration 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  statesman 
and  printer,  in  his  self-written  epitaph, 
that  he  would  revive  in  a  new  and  im¬ 
proved  edition  corrected  by  the  Author, 
and  we  may  hope  that  when  the  human 
cottages  crumble  into  decay,  they  will 
be  replaced  by  the  abiding  castles  of 
eternity. — Murray  s  Magazine. 


A  TEACHER  OF  THE  VIOLIN. 
BY  J.  H.  SHORTHOUSE. 


I. 

Autobiographical. 

When,  in  the  year  1787,  I  entered,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  the  university  of 
the  kingly  city  of  Wenigstaat,  I  was,  no 
doubt,  a  very  foolish  young  man,  but  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  1  was  not  a 
fool.  I  suffered  not  only  from  that 
necessary  disease  which  from  thi:  very 
nature  of  existence  it  is  impossible  for  a 
young  man  to  escape,  the  regarding  of 
life  from  his  own  standpoint,  as  a  man 
on  first  coming  into  a  brilliantly  lighted 
and  crowded  room  must  of  necessity, 
for  a  few  moments,  be  conscious  of  the 
varied  scene  only  as  it  strikes  himself ; 
but  I  was  also  to  some  extent  subject  to 
that  fatuity  which  haunts  some  young 
men,  the  forming  of  opinions  and  the 
giving  audible  expression  to  them.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  this,  I  was,  at  the  same 
time  conscious  of  such  a  crowd  of  ideas, 
actuated  by  such  ideas,  and  stirred  to 
the  depths  of  my  being  by  the  emotions 
and  results  which  these  ideas  wrought 
upon  me,  that  looking  back  with  the  im¬ 
partiality  which  the  lapse  of  thirty  years 
gives  even  to  the  review  of  one’s  self,  I 


feel  perfectly  confident  that  I  was  not  a 
fool.  I  shall,  I  fear,  have  to  describe 
at  some  length  how  I  came  to  be  what 
I  was,  but  I  will  be  as  short  as  I  can. 
My  history  would  be  worth  nothing  in 
itself,  but  it  is  interwoven  closely  with 
that  of  some  others  whose  piersonality 
seems  to  me  well  worthy  of  record. 

I  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  pastor  of 
the  little  village  of  Waldreich  in  the 
wooded  mountains  of  Bavaria.  Though 
my  father  had  a  large  family,  and  his 
cure  was  only  a  village  one,  he  was  not 
so  poor  as  most  of  his  order,  for  he  had 
a  little  private  income  derived  from 
houses  in  Bayreuth  ;  my  mother  had 
also  some  little  money  of  her  own.  My 
father  was  a  man  of  a  singular  patience 
and  quietude  of  conduct.  He  divided 
his  time  between  cultivating  his  little 
garden  and  orchard  and  preparing  his 
sermons  with  elaborate  care.  When,  in 
after  years,  I  became  possessed  of  many 
of  these  beautifully  written  discourses, 
I  was  amazed  at  the  patience,  care,  and 
scholarship  expended  upon  these  ad¬ 
dresses  to  a  few  peasants,  most  of  whom 
fell  asleep  during  the  time  of  hearing. 
I  believe  that  my  father’s  sole  relaxa- 
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tion  and  indulgence  consisted  in  poring 
over  an  old  folio  Terence  which  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  which,  shielded  amid  the 
mysteries  of  a  dead  language,  he  could 
read  in  perfect  security,  without  fear  of 
scandalizing  his  flock.  Indeed  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  regarded  it  as  a  work  of 
deep  theology,  and  perhaps  they  were 
right. 

The  little  village  of  Waldreich  lies  im¬ 
mediately  at  the  foot  of  the  wooded 
hills.  We  ascended  from  the  garden  and 
croft  of  the  pastor’s  house  straight  into 
the  fir-woods  and  the  oak-dingles  that 
led  up  into  the  mysterious  and  wild 
heights  above — into  the  mists  and  cloud- 
shadows — into  a  land  of  green  moun¬ 
tain-woods  rising  against  blue  skies — a 
land  of  mist  and  rain-showers,  -of  the 
tints  of  rainbows  spanning  the  village, 
and  of  colored  prisms  of  light  stealing 
down  crag  and  forest-dingle — a  land  of 
rushing  streams  and  still,  solemn,  dark 
lakes — a  land  of  castles  upon  distant 
peaks  and  of  the  faint  smoke  of  char¬ 
coal-burners  on  the  hill-sides.  Through 
all  the  varied  changes  of  the  day  in  this 
romantic  land,  from  the  cheerful  dawn 
loud  with  the  song  of  birds  and  the  low¬ 
ing  of  cattle,  to  the  solemn  evening  still¬ 
ness,  I  passed  the  first  few  years  of  my 
life.  The  scenes  around  him  penetrated 
into  the  boy’s  being  and  formed  his  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  I  have  no  wish  to  become 
wearisome  in  describing  all  these  influ¬ 
ences  and  these  results  minutely.  There 
is  one  influence,  however,  which  must 
be  dwelt  upon  if  the  story  is  to  be  told 
at  all,  for  it  was  the  leading  influence  of 
my  life— the  influence  of  sound.  From 
a  very  little  child  I  was  profoundly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  sounds  of  nature  :  the 
rushing  water,  the  rustling  oaks,  the 
sighing  and  moaning  wind  down  the 
mountain-valleys  spoke  to  me  with  dis¬ 
tinct  utterance,  and  with  a  sense  of 
meaning  and  even  of  speech.  These 
sounds  were  more  even  than  this  :  they 
became  a  passion,  a  fascination,  a  haunt¬ 
ing  presence,  and  even  a  dread. 

1  can  give  one  instance  of  this.  Be¬ 
low  the  village  and  parsonage  house, 
where  we  lived,  was  a  beautiful  meadow 
on  the  banks  of  the  swift  winding  river. 
This  meadow  was  my  greatest  delight  as 
a  little  child.  At  the  lower  end  was  a 
mill,  and  a  mill-pool  and  race ;  and 
around  the  edges  of  the  pool  beds  of 


rushes  had  planted  themselves  for  ages, 
forming  a  thick  phalanx  of  waving 
pminted  leaves.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  fascination  this  sight  had  for  me, 
not  only  when  the  yellow  flowers  min¬ 
gled  with  the  green  stately  leaves,  but  at 
other  times  of  the  year  when  I  listened 
hour  after  hour  to  the  whispering  mur¬ 
mur  through  the  innumerable  lances  of 
the  reeds.  But  to  reach  this  meadow  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  a  row  of  vast, 
lofty,  straggling  trees  (I  suppose  some 
species  of  poplar),  and  no  words  can 
describe  the  terror  which  the  same  wind, 
which  delighted  me  so  much  in  the 
gentle  murmur  of  its  reed-music,  in¬ 
spired  me  with  when  heard  through  these 
lofty  swaying  branches.  I  often,  even 
in  those  early  days,  wondered  why  the 
music  of  the  wind  through  the  green 
rushes  on  the  water’s  edge,  should  have 
thrilled  me  with  cheerfulness  and  joy, 
while  the  same  wind  wailing  through 
the  branches  of  the  great  trees  high 
above  my  head  crushed  me  with  an  un¬ 
speakable  horror  and  dread.  Doubtless 
in  this  latter  was  the  sense  of  vastness 
and  unapproachable  height,  infinite  as  it 
seemed  to  a  little  child— the  touch, 
even,  of  the  infinite  must  ever  be  ap¬ 
palling  to  man. 

It  was  in  this  way  and  by  these  ex¬ 
perimental  methods  that  I  began  so  early 
to  recognize  the  mysterious  connection 
that  exists  between  sound  and  human 
feeling. 

Down  the  long  winding  oak-dingles, 
between  the  high  cliffs  and  the  wooded 
slopes  of  the  hills,  there  came  to  me  as 
a  little  child  whispers  and  murmurs  of 
dreams  and  stories  of  which  at  that  time 
I  knew  nothing,  and  to  which  I  could 
give  in  those  early  days  no  intelligent 
voice  or  meaning.  But,  as  I  grew  in 
years  and  listened  to  the  talk  of  nurse 
and  peasant,  and  of  village  lads  and 
children,  and  heard  from  them  the  leg¬ 
ends  of  elf-kings  and  maidens  and  wild 
hunters  of  the  forest,  weird  and  fantastic 
indeed,  yet  still  strangely  instinct  with 
human  wants  and  hopes,  1  began  to 
connect  such  sympathy,  felt  then  as  it 
seemed  for  the  first  time,  with  human 
life  in  all  its  varied  aspects,  and  the 
stories  of  human  loves  and  joys  and 
terrors  with  these  sounds  of  Nature,  the 
sweeping  wind  through  wood. 

I  use  these  last  words  advisedly  be- 
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cause,  even  in  those  earliest  days,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  all  sound  that  was  of 
spiritual  import  was  in  some  hidden 
sense  the  product  of  the  wind  and  of 
wood.  There  was  a  wailing  of  the  wind 
at  night  through  the  crevices  of  the  high* 
pitched  roof  and  the  panelled  walls  of 
the  old  parsonage,  that  thrilled  me  as 
with  a  message  from  on  high,  but  this 
was  still  wind  and  wood.  But  where 
the  wind  had  no  part,  where  it  was  not 
sound  so  much  as  noise,  in  the  clanging 
of  metal  upon  metal,  in  the  inarticulate 
screaming  of  senseless  creatures,  the 
terror  that  I  had  felt  in  the  wailing 
wood — that  terror  that  had  still  some¬ 
thing  in  it  of  the  higher  life  and  hope, 
— was  turned  into  the  mere  panic  of 
despair. 

I  distinctly  remember  that  I  had  these 
feelings  as  a  child  ;  but,  since  those 
days,  I  have  pleased  myself  in  finding 
that  the  great  Goethe  shared  with  me 
my  dislike  to  the  continuous  barking  of 
a  dog.  “Annihilation,”  he  said  one 
day,  in  conversation  with  the  Legations- 
rath  Falk,  “  is  utterly  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  possibility  of  being  caught 
on  the  way  by  some  more  j>owerful,  and 
yet  baser  monas,  and  subordinated  to  it 
— that  is  unquestionably  a  very  serious 
consideration  ;  and  I,  for  my  part, 
have  never  been  able  entirely  to  divest 
myself  of  the  fear  of  it.”  At  this  mo¬ 
ment,  a  dog  was  heard  repeatedly  bark¬ 
ing  in  the  street.  Goethe  sprang  hastily 
to  the  window  and  called  out  to  it : 
”  Take  what  form  you  will,  vile  larva, 
you  shall  not  subjugate  me.”  A  gallant 
boast  but  an  ineffectual  one  !  Noise, 
especially  if  continued  on  one  note, 
deadens  and  destroys  the  soul,  the  life 
of  the  mind  within  the  brain.  The  con¬ 
stant  reiteration  of  one  note  will  drive  a 
man  mad,  just  as  the  continual  fall  of  a 
drop  of  water  upon  the  same  spot  of  the 
head  will  cause  madness  and  death. 
You  may  prove  this  on  the  violin. 
Whereas  if  you  laid  your  head  down  in 
the  meadow  by  the  river  on  the  long 
grass,  there  came  to  you  in  the  whisper¬ 
ing  wind  something  like  the  sea-mur¬ 
murs  that  live  within  the  shell — tidings 
of  a  delicate  life,  news  of  a  world  be¬ 
yond  the  thought  of  those  who  merely 
haunt  the  palaces  of  earth. 

These  two,  the  murmur  of  the  wind 
through  grass  and  the  whisper  within 


the  shell,  are  perhaps  the  most  delicate 
sounds  that  Nature  can  produce  :  was 
it  possible  that  I  should  find  in  art  some¬ 
thing  more  perfect  still  ?  In  this  passion 
for  sound,  in  which  I  lived  as  in  a  para¬ 
dise,  it  may  be  asked  where  did  music 
find  a  place  ?  The  music  that  I  heard 
in  my  childhood  was  not  of  the  best 
class  ;  and  perhaps  this  might  be  the 
reason  that  musical  sound  rather  than 
music  seemed  to  haunt  those  hours  of 
childhood,  for  among  the  untutored 
sounds  of  Nature  there  are,  now  and 
again,  musical  notes  of  surpassing 
beauty.  Among  the  wailing  sounds  of 
the  wind  that  haunted  the  high-pitched 
roof  above  the  boarded  ceiling  of  our 
bedroom,  there  was  one  perfect  and 
regular  note.  It  never  varied,  except  in 
loudness  according  to  the  force  of  the 
wind.  This  note,  in  its  monotony,  had 
an  enthralling  effect  upon  my  imagina¬ 
tion.  I  had  once  associated  certain 
thoughts  with  its  message  :  no  doubt  the 
continued  association  of  ideas  of  recol¬ 
lected  imagery  would  explain  the  rest. 

The  wandering  musicians  that  played 
in  the  courtyard  on  summer  evenings 
upon  hautboys  and  fiddles  no  doubt 
reached  me  with  a  strange  message  from 
afar,  especially  in  the  shrill  high  notes  ; 
and  on  Sunday  in  the  village-church, 
the  organist  thundered  gut  fugues  and 
fantasias,  but  it  was  the  final  cadences 
only  that  touched  me  :  somehow  the 
organ  seemed  wanting  in  that  supreme 
searching  power  of  wind  and  wood. 

But  one  day,  it  was  a  summer  even¬ 
ing,  there  came  into  the  courtyard  four 
zither-players  from  the  south.  I  say 
zither-players,  but  their  instruments 
were  more  like  the  old  Italian  lutes  for 
size  and  the  number  of  strings.  They 
were  regulated  each  at  a  certain  interval 
of  pitch,  probably  in  a  few  octaves  in 
the  middle  region  of  the  scale.  They 
played  a  singular  rapid  music  with  little 
tune,  but  with  a  perfect  relation  of  time 
and  pitch.  It  was  like  a  rippling 
maenad  dance  :  apparently  reckless  and 
untrained,  yet  in  reality  perfectly  regu¬ 
lated  in  step  and  figure,  every  note  true 
to  its  corresponding  note  in  the  higher 
or  lower  octave,  and  now  and  again,  all 
united  in  one  sudden  note  of  uniform 
pitch,  by  which  the  wild  lawless  music 
vindicated  its  perception  of  unison  and 
the  moral  perfection  of  pure  sound  ;  but 
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even  in  this  there  seemed  to  me  nothing 
that  spoke  in  just  the  same  voice  as  did 
the  gentle  whisper  of  that  teaching 
wind  through  grass  and  wood. 

On  the  organ  in  the  parish  church, 
written  in  faded  gold  letters,  were  the 
words  from  Luther’s  Bible  :  “  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  will,  and  thou  hearest 
the  sound  of  it  well,  so  is  every  one  that 
is  of  the  spirit  born."  When,  as  a 
child,  I  sat  during  long  sermons  in  the 
little  grated  seat  of  the  pastor’s  children, 

I  pondered  over  these  words,  and  for  a 
long  time  could  find  no  reason  or  con* 
gruity  in  them.  What  had  the  wind 
blowing  where  it  listeth  to  do  with  the 
birth  of  the  spirit  ?  But  on  one  hot 
summer  afternoon,  when  I  had  fallen 
asleep  during  my  father’s  discourse,  I 
was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  cessation 
of  the  preacher's  voice  and  by  the  mur> 
muring  fall  of  harmony,  for  the  organist 
probably  had  been  asleep  too,  and  was 
playing  unconsciously  such  simple  notes 
as  came  first  to  hand.  I  say,  I  awoke 
suddenly  into  life  and  sense,  and  saw 
the  rich  mellow  tints  of  the  organ>wood, 
and  these  mystic  letters  all  lighted  up 
with  the  gilding  rays  ;  and  an  inward 
consciousness  came  like  a  flash  of  light* 
ning  from  heaven  into  the  child’s  mind 
that  the  wandering,  seeking  wind 
through  reed  or  organ-pipe,  or  over 
strings  of  violin  or  flute  or  grassy  hill, 
spoke  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  spirit- 
born,  and  to  such  only,  with  a  sufficient 
and  adequate  voice.  This  conception 
came  to  me  like  a  message  from  above. 
It  raised  my  thoughts  of  Nature  and 
harmonized  her  voices  with  the  needs 
and  desires  of  ray  own  soul.  I  pon¬ 
dered  over  it  day  and  night ;  but  before 
long  an  event  occurred  which  was  in  the 
end  the  means  of  leading  me  beyond 
this  half  truth,  and  of  more  fully  open¬ 
ing  to  me  the  gates  of  the  mystical  city 
of  sound,  of  which  this  organ-text  had 
already  give  me  some  fairy  glimpses, 
and  of  revealing  to  me  at  last  the  true 
music  which  is  not  only  heard  by  the 
spirit-born  but  is  born  of  the  spirit  it¬ 
self. 

My  father  went  once  every  month  on 
a  kind  of  supernatural  mission,  as  it 
teemed  to  us  children,  to  an  unknown 
and  dimly  conceived  mansion  or  moun¬ 
tain-palace  in  the  hills.  That  is,  he 
was  chaplain  to  the  old  Graffinn  von 


Wetstein,  and  once  a  month  he  preached 
before  her  on  Sundays.  Sometimes,  on 
special  occasions,  an  ornamental  or 
state-coach  was  sent  for  the  pastor,  who 
thus  seemed  wrapt  as  in  a  celestial  chariot 
from  his  family  and  the  ordinary  village 
folk. 

One  surprising  day  when  the  lad  was 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  the  father 
said  to  him  :  "  Put  on  thy  best  clothes, 
for  to-morrow  thou  shalt  go  with  me  to 
the  Graffinn.” 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  there 
was  not  much  sleep  for  the  boy  that 
night. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  of  the 
wonders  of  that  journey  in  the  state- 
coach,  of  the  foolish,  but  perhaps  nat¬ 
ural  pride  of  sitting  there  above  the 
common  folk,  and  observing  through 
the  windows  the  respect  paid  by  all  to 
the  magnificent  and  symbolic  vehicle,  if 
not  to  those  who  sat  therein. 

When  we  reached  the  sch/oss,  which 
stood  high  up  on  the  hills  amid  wood¬ 
land  meadows  and  cow-pastures,  then 
indeed  the  boy’s  expectation  and  ex 
citement  grew  too  painful  almost  to  be 
borne.  He  passed  through  the  gardens, 
with  terraces  and  urns  and  statues,  and 
the  cascades  of  water  that  came  down 
from  great  ponds,  formed  in  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  hills  by  building  high  stone 
walls  and  dams  across  the  ravines. 
Later  on  he  was  even  presented  to  the 
Graffinn,  who,  herself  a  wizened,  faded 
old  woman,  stood  beneath  the  portraits 
of  her  ancestors,  by  a  great  window  in 
the  gallery  of  the  schloss,  overlooking 
the  valleys  and  the  champaign  country 
beyond. 

For  some  unknown  reason  this  old 
woman,  who  scarcely  spoke  to  any  one 
and  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  the 
present  world,  looking,  as  it  were,  con¬ 
stantly  out  of  the  high  windows  into  the 
driving  cloudland,  as  though  she  saw 
there  all  her  past  life  and  the  figures  of 
all  those  who  had  alone  made  it  dear  to 
her,  and  who  were  themselves  all  gone 
into  the  cloudland  of  the  Infinite  Un¬ 
seen, — this  old  woman,  not  at  the  first 
interview,  but  at  the  second  or  third, 
in  the  fresh  mornings  over  the  early 
coflee,  took  a  strange  liking  for  the  little 
village  lad.  As  this  ill-assorted  pair 
sat  at  the  open  window  on  the  quiet 
summer  evenings,  far  above  the  distant 
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woodland  and  the  forest-meadows,  face 
to  face  with  the  long  streaks  of  solemn 
light  along  the  horizon,  an  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  murmur,  so  soft  and  gentle 
was  it,  passed  up  through  the  branches 
of  the  svcamore  and  chestnut  trees  and 
of  the  lower  growing  pines,  and,  min¬ 
gling  with  the  distant  Ranz  des  Vaches^ 
brought  up  as  it  seemed  the  life  and 
struggles  and  sorrows  of  the  plain  and 
of  the  people  into  the  ears  of  this  worn- 
out  old  feeble  aristocrat  of  the  hills. 
She  would  say  to  the  boy  :  “  And  what 
do  you  do,  you  children,  in  the  winter 
nights,  when  you  steal  back  in  your  night¬ 
dresses  to  the  great  fire,  and  the  father 
is  reading  Terence  ?  Tell  it  to  me  all 
again.  ” 

Finally,  she  insisted  upon  my  staying 
with  her  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  she 
bound  herself  to  the  pastor,  by  a  written 
paper,  to  provide  for  my  future  career. 
The  boy  led  mostly  a  wild  life,  for  his 
interviews  with  his  patroness  took  place 
at  odd  times  and  hours,  but  he  had 
some  lessons  from  a  resident  cleric  who 
superintended  the  household,  and  had 
other  teachers  more  than  perhaps  any 
one  knew. 

My  father  had  often  told  his  listen¬ 
ing  family  of  the  great  nobles  who  would 
from  time  to  time  stay  at  the  schloss,  and 
how  he  would  be  invited,  being  of  a 
witty  and  conversational  habit,  derived 
probably  from  his  reading  in  Terence, 
to  dine  with  them.  Some  of  these  great 
noblemen  I  also  saw  at  a  distance  in  the 
garden  or  elsewhere  ;  but  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  a  young  Graf  came  to  stay  some 
days  with  his  great-aunt,  having  returned 
quite  lately  from  the  Italian  tour  with 
his  tutor.  This  tutor,  an  Italian,  per¬ 
formed  wonderfully,  it  was  said,  on  the 
violin.  He  was  invited  to  play  before 
the  Grafhnn,  and  the  boy  was  admitted 
among  the  domestics  of  the  schloss. 

Then,  on  a  sudden,  was  revealed  to 
him  the  secret  which  had  escaped  him 
so  long,  the  consciousness  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of , which  had  haunted  him  in  the 
wind-swept  meadow  and  amid  the  awful, 
swaying  branches  of  the  lofty  trees. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  this  play¬ 
ing.  Attempts  have  been  sometimes 
made  to  describe  violin-playing  in 
words,  but  rarely,  1  think,  with  much 
success.  I  shall  only  say  that  almost 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  play,  what 


seemed  to  me  then  a  singularly  strange 
idea  occurred  to  me.  This  man,  I 
thought,  is  not  playing  on  his  instru¬ 
ment  :  he  is  playing  on  my  brain.  His 
violin  is  only  as  it  were  the  bow,  or 
rather,  every  note  of  his  violin  vibrates 
with  the  according  note  of  the  brain- 
fibre.  I  do  not  say  that  I  put  the 
thought  exactly  into  these  words  ;  but 
these  are  the  words  into  which,  at  the 
present  time,  I  put  the  recollection  of 
my  thought.  I  need  not  point  out  how 
'  my  ignorance  erred  in  detail,  how  the 
brain  has  no  extended  strings  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  strings  of  a  violin,  and 
consequently  has  no  vibration,  and 
therefore  cannot  respond  to  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  a  violin  ;  but  I  have  since 
thought  that  there  was  more  truth  in 
this  wild  idea  of  a  child’s  ignorance 
than  would  at  first  appear,  and  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  lead  the  way  to  a  second  thought 
which  crossed  my  mind  in  the  transport 
of  ecstasy  produced  by  this,  the  first 
violin-playing  worthy  of  the  name  which 
I  had  ever  heard. 

I  knew  the  secret  now,  both  of  the 
entrancing  whisper  of  the  wind-music, 
and  also,  why,  at  a  certain  point,  it  had 
failed.  The  blind,  senseless  wind,  blow¬ 
ing  merely  where  it  listed,  had  aroused 
the  human  spirit  through  the  medium  of 
grass  and  reed  and  rock  and  forest,  and 
called  it  through  the  fairy  gate  into 
cloud  and  dreamland  ;  but  when,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  blind,  senseless  wind,  the 
instructed  human  spirit  itself  touched 
the  strings,  music,  born  of  cultured 
harmony,  through  all  the  long  scale  of 
octave  and  according  pitch,  won  for  the 
listening,  rapt,  ecstatic  spirit  an  insight 
and  an  entrance  into  realms  which  the 
outward  eye  had  not  seen,  the  secrets  of 
which  it  is  not  lawful  or  possible  to  utter 
to  any  save  to  the  spirit-born. 

“You  seem  absorbed  in  the  music, 
my  boy,”  said  this  gentleman  to  me  : 
“  do  you  play  the  violin,  perchance  ?’’ 

I  said  that  I  had  played  on  no  instru¬ 
ment  save  picking  out  harmonious  thirds 
on  an  old  harpsichord  at  the  parsonage 
house.  My  father  was  perfectly  an 
amateur  :  he  loved  music  so  much  that 
he  refused  to  play  himself,  or  to  allow 
any  one  else  to  play  in  his  hearing  save 
those  who  could  play  well  :  “  playing  a 
little”  was  his  dread. 

The  gentleman  shut  up  his  precious 
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violin  in  Its  case  and  produced  another, 
on  which  he  showed  me  the  possibility 
of  varying  the  note  through  every  shade 
of  pitch  by  the  position  of  the  linger  on 
the  vibrating  string.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  delight  1  felt  when  I  was 
able  to  feel  out  a  chord  of  three  notes. 

“  I  am  violating  your  father's  instruc¬ 
tions  perhaps,”  said  the  gentleman  smil¬ 
ing  ;  “  but  every  one  must  have  a  be¬ 
ginning.  Nevertheless,  he  has  much  on 
his  side.  It  has  been  said,  rather  cyni¬ 
cally,  ‘  The  moment  a  man  touches  an 
instrument,  he  ceases  to  be  a  musi¬ 
cian.’  ” 

I  did  not  understand  this  then,  but 
I  understood  it  well  afterward. 

The  gentleman  left  one  of  his  less 
cherished  instruments  behind  him,  with 
some  simple  exercises  which  he  enjoined 
me  to  practise  only  and  to  attempt  noth¬ 
ing  else,  but  I  blush  to  say  that  I  did 
not  follow  his  advice.  I  played  the 
chords  he  left  me  now  and  again,  but  I 
was  absorbed  in  the  one  idea  that  his 
playing  had  left  with  me — the  thought 
of  the  human  spirit  informing  the  sense¬ 
less  wind.  I  delighted  only  in  the  fancy 
that  1  was  a  mere  automaton,  and  that 
the  pervading  spirit — the  spirit  that  in¬ 
spires  man  and  breathes  in  Nature — was 
playing  through  my  spirit  upon  the 
obedient  vibrating  strings.  In  this  way 
I  played  fantasias  of  the  most  striking 
and  original  character,  and  at  the  same 
time  destroyed  all  my  chances,  or  ran  a 
serious  risk  of  doing  so,  of  ever  becom¬ 
ing  a  violinist. 

Three  quiet  years  passed  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  during  which  1  lived  almost  con¬ 
stantly  at  Geiselwind  with  the  Graffinn, 
who,  in  fact,  treated  me  as  her  own 
son.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  in¬ 
formed  me  that  she  intended  to  send  me 
to  the  university  of  Wenigstaat.  She 
chose  this  university  for  me,  she  told 
me,  because  it  was  near,  but  above  all 
because  it  was  not  famous,  but  was,  in 
fact,  a  mere  appanage  to  a  kingly  city, 
and  was  therefore  less  likely  to  pervert 
from  the  correct  and  decorous  habits  in 
which  they  had  been  brought  up  the 
ideas  and  habits  of  young  men.  She 
would  provide  me  with  a  sufficient  in¬ 
come,  and  would  take  care  that  my 
wardrobe  and  appointments  were  those 
of  a  gentleman,  a  station  which  she 


wished  me  to  occupy  and  to  maintain 
without  disgrace. 

The  habits  of  society  in  the  univer¬ 
sities  and  elsewhere  were  very  different 
in  those  days  from  what  they  have  since 
become.  The  old  society  of  the  days 
before  the  revolution  existed  in  its  full 
strength.  French  taste  in  costume  and 
amusements  was  universal  ;  and  the 
fashion  of  philosophic  inquiry  which 
was  copied  from  the  French  was  a  mere 
intellectual  toy,  and  had  no  effect  upon 
the  practical  conclusions  of  those  who 
amused  themselves  with  it.  The  merits 
of  republican  institutions  and  the  invio¬ 
lability*  of  the  rights  of  man  were  dis¬ 
cussed  as  abstract  questions,  without  a 
thought  that  the  conclusions  would  ever 
be  applied  to  modern  life,  or  to  the 
daily  relationships  of  nobles  and  peas¬ 
ants  and  townspeople.  Before  the 
bursting  of  the  torrent  which  was  to 
sweep  it  out  of  existence,  the  old  world 
slumbered  in  a  rainbow-tinted  evening 
light  of  delicately  fancied  culture  and 
repose. 

The  habits  and  appearance  of  uni¬ 
versity  students  have  changed  more 
completely  than  those  of  any  other  class. 
In  the  most  advanced  cities  even  in 
those  days  they  dressed  completely  in 
the  French  manner,  in  embroidered 
suits  and  powdered  hair,  fluttering  from 
toilette  to  toilette,  and  caring  little  for 
lectures  or  professors.  In  the  old  stately 
city  of  Wenigstaat,  it  may  be  easily  un¬ 
derstood,  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the 
past  existed  with  a  peculiar  unchange¬ 
ableness. 

I  regretted  leaving  the  life  of  hill  and 
forest  and  dreamy  phantasy  in  which  I 
had  found  so  much  to  delight  me,  but 
the  natural  love  of  youth  for  change  and 
adventure  consoled  me.  One  great  ad¬ 
vantage  I  derived  from  the  choice  the 
Graffinn  had  made  for  me  was  that  I  did 
not  change  the  character  of  my  outward 
surroundings.  I  was  nearly  nineteen 
when  I  left  Geiselwind  and  arrived  one 
evening  in  a  postchaise  at  Wenigstaat. 

The  city  lay  in  a  wooded  valley  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hills  covered  to  their  summits 
with  woods  of  beech  and  oak  and  fir  : 
through  these  woods  running  streams 
and  cascades  forced  their  way  now 
through  the  green  mountain-meadows, 
now  over  rocky  steeps  and  dingles  :  a 
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soft  blue  sky  brooded  over  this  green 
world  of  leaf  and  grass  and  song-birds, 
and  sunlit  showers  swept  over  the 
woodland  and  deepened  the  verdure  into 
fresher  green.  In  the  centre  of  this 
plain,  almost  encircled  by  a  winding 
river,  the  city  was  built  upon  a  hill 
which  divided  itself  into  two  summits, 
upon  one  of  which  stood  the  cathedral 
and  upon  the  other  the  King’s  palace. 
Between  these  summits  the  old  town 
wound  its  way  up  past  gates  and  towers 
and  market-place  and  raihhaus  and  the 
buildings  of  the  university,  with  masses 
of  old  gabled  houses  of  an  oppressive 
height  and  of  immemorial  antiquity, 
with  huge  over-hanging  stories  and  tiers 
of  rooms  wandering  on,  apparently  with¬ 
out  plan  or  guide,  from  house  to  house 
and  street  to  street — a  human  hive  of 
intricate  workmanship,  of  carpentry- 
work  and  stone-work  and  brick-work, 
all  crowded  together  in  the  little  space 
of  the  rising  hill-street  above  the  rush¬ 
ing  stream,  a  space  small  in  itself  but 
infinite  in  its  thronged  stories  of  centu¬ 
ries  of  life — a  vast  grave,  not  only  of 
generations  of  the  dead,  themselves 
lying  not  far  from  the  foundations  of 
their  homes,  but  of  buried  hopes,  of 
faded  beauty,  of  beaten  courage  and 
stricken  faith  and  patience  crushed  and 
lost  at  last  in  the  unequal  fight  with 
fate.  The  dim  cathedral,  full  of  storied 
windows  of  deep  blood-stained  glass  and 
of  colossal  figures  of  mailed  heroes 
guarding  emblazoned  tombs,  faced  the 
King’s  palace,  a  massive  ivy-covered 
fortress  relieved  here  and  there  with 
facades  of  carved  work  of  the  later 
Renaissance. 

The  tired  horses  of  my  postchaise 
struggled  up  over  the  stone  pavement  of 
this  steep  street  amid  the  crowd  of  loiter¬ 
ers  and  traffickers  and  gay  pleasure- 
seekers  that  thronged  it  and  drew  up 
before  the  Three  Roses  in  the  Peter- 
strasse,  where  a  room  had  been  provided 
for  me.  Here  I  slept,  and  here  I  dined 
every  day  at  an  ordinary  frequented  by 
many  of  the  principal  citizens,  by  some 
of  the  wealthier  students,  and  by  some 
officials  and  courtiers,  when  it  was  not 
ihe  turn  of  the  latter  in  waiting  at  the 
palace.  This  table  was  one  at  least  of 
the  centres  of  life  and  interest  in  the 
little  kingly  city. 

To  a  boy,  reared  in  a  country  parson¬ 


age  and  an  old  half-deserted  manor 
house,  all  this,  it  may  be  conceived, 
was  strange  enough  ;  but  somehow  it 
did  not  seem  to  me  wholly  strange.  1 
had  been  trained  at  the  table  of  the 
Graffinn  to  the  usages  of  polite  life,  and 
the  whispering  wind  and  the  solemn 
forests  of  my  childhood  had  seemed  to 
lift  me  above  a  sense  of  embarrassment, 
as  though  the  passing  scenes  before  me 
were  but  the  shadows  and  visions  of  a 
dream.  I  looked  down  the  long  table 
at  the  varied  faces,  at  the  talkers  and 
showy  ones,  at  the  grave  citizens,  at 
the  quiet  humorous  students,  who  now 
and  then  said  a  few  words  that  turned 
the  laugh  against  the  talkers,  at  the 
courtiers  affecting  some  special  knowl¬ 
edge  of  affairs  of  state  about  which  the 
King  probably  troubled  himself  little  ; 
and  I  remember  that  it  all  seemed  to 
me  like  turning  the  pages  of  a  story¬ 
book,  or  like  the  shifting  scenes  of  a 
play,  about  which  latter,  though  I  had 
never  seen  one,  I  had  read  and  heard 
much. 

On  the  second  and  third  day  I  found 
myself  seated  by  a  little  elderly  man, 
very  elaborately  dressed,  with  powdered 
hair  and  a  beautifully  embroidered  coat. 
I  have  always  felt  an  attraction  toward 
old  men  :  they  are  so  polite,  and  their 
conversation,  when  they  do  talk,  is  al¬ 
ways  worth  listening  to.  Something  of 
this  feeling,  perhaps,  showed  itself  in 
my  manner.  On  the  third  day  he  said 
to  me  on  rising  from  dinner  ;  “  I  per¬ 
ceive,  sir,  that  you  are  a  stranger  here  : 
you  seem  to  me  to  be  a  quiet  well-bred 
young  man,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  can 
be  of  any  use  to  you.  You  are  doubt¬ 
less  come  to  the  university  and  are  evi¬ 
dently  well  connected.  I  am  a  profes¬ 
sor — a  professor  of  belles  lettres  and 
music,  and  I  have  been  tutor  to  the 
Crown  Prince.  I  may  possibly  be  of 
some  service  to  you  :  some  of  the  great 
professors  are  rather  difficult  of  ac¬ 
cess.” 

“lam  the  adopted  son  of  the  Graffinn 
von  Wetstein,  sir,”  I  answered.  “  I 
have  letters  to  several  of  the  professors 
of  the  university,  but  I  find  them  much 
occupied  in  their  duties,  and  not  very 
easy  of  approach.” 

“We  will  soon  remedy  all  that,”  he 
said  smiling.  ”  To  what  course  of 
study  are  *you  most  inclined,  and  what 
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is  the  future  to  which  your  friends  de¬ 
sign  you  ?*' 

“  I  fear,  sir,”  I  returned,  ”  that  my 
future  is  very  undefined.  I  am,  as  you 
say  you  are  a  professor  of  music,  very 
fond  of  the  violin  ;  but  I  am  a  very  poor 
performer,  and  I.fear  I  shall  never  be  a 
proficient.’* 

”  I  profess  music,”  said  the  old 
gentleman,  with  his  quaint  smile,  ”  but 
do  not  teach  it :  I  only  talk  about  it.  I 
will  introduce  you,  however,  to  a  great 
teacher  of  the  violin,  and,  indeed,  if  you 
would  like  it  we  can  go  to  him  now. 
This  is  about  the  time  that  we  shall  find 
him  disengaged.” 

We  went  out  together  into  the  crowd¬ 
ed  market-place  and  turned  to  the  left 
hand  up  a  street  of  marvellous  height, 
narrowness  and  steepness,  which  led 
round  the  eastern  end  of  the  cathedral, 
and  indeed  nearly  concealed  it  from 
sight.  At  the  top  of  this  street,  on  the 
side  farthest  from  the  cathedral,  the 
vast  west  window  of  which  could  just  be 
seen  over  the  gables,  chimneys  and 
stork-nests  of  the  opposite  houses,  we 
stopped  before  the  common  door  of 
one  of  the  lofty  old  houses,  against  the 
posts  of  which  were  attached  several 
affiches  or  notices  of  differing  forms  and 
material.  Among  these  my  companion 
pointed  out  one  larger  and  more  impos¬ 
ing  than  the  rest :  ”  Veitch,  teacher  of 
the  violin.” 

“  I  ought  to  tell  you,”  said  the  old 
gentleman,  ”  that  my  daughter  is  reader 
to  the  Princess,  and  that  she  comes  to 
Herr  Veitch  for  lessons  on  the  violin, 
that  she  may  assist  her  Highness.  If 
the  Graf  von  Wetstein  should  take  les¬ 
sons  here  also,  he  may  possibly  meet 
her.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  I  said  :  ”  I 
must  correct  an  important  mistake.  I 
am  only  the  adopted  son  of  the  Graffinn 
von  Wetstein.  I  am  not  the  Graf  :  my 
name  is  Saale.” 

The  old  gentleman  seemed  rather  dis¬ 
appointed  at  this,  but  he  rallied  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  say  :  “You  may  nevertheless 
meet  my  daughter,  Herr  von  Saale.” 

It  sounded  so  pleasantly  that  I  had 
not  the  hardihood  to  correct  him  again. 

I  was  accordingly  introduced  to  every 
one  in  Wenigstaat  as  Herr  von  Saale, 
and  I  may  as  well  say,  once  for  all,  that 
I  did  not  suffer  for  this  presumption  as  I 


deserved.  Some  weeks  later  on  I  receiv¬ 
ed  a  letter  from  I  he  Graffinn,  in  which  she 
said  :  ”  I  have  noticed  that  you  have 
been  mentioned  to  me  in  letters  as  Otto 
von  Saale.  As  I  have  chosen  to  adopt 
you,  and  as  Saale  is  the  name  of  a  river, 
and  therefore  is  to  a  certain  extent  ter¬ 
ritorial,  I  think  perhaps  that  this  may 
not  be  amiss  ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that 
I  have  sufficient  influence  at  the  Im¬ 
perial  Court  to  procure  for  you  a  faculty 
which  will  enable  you  to  add  the  prefix 
von  to  your  patronymic.  ”  Accordingly, 
some  months  afterward  I  did  receive  a 
most  important  and  wordy  document ; 
but  I  had  by  that  time  become  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  my  aristocratic  title  that  I 
thought  little  of  it,  though  its  posses¬ 
sion,  no  doubt,  may  have  saved  me  from 
some  serious  consequences. 

We  have  been  standing  too  long  on 
the  staircase  which  led  up  to  Herr 
Veitch’ s  room  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  great  rambling  house.  The  room 
which  the  old  gentleman  led  me  into 
was  one  of  great  size,  occupying  the 
entire  depth  of  the  house.  It  had  long 
deep-latticed  windows  at  either  end 
raised  by  several  steps  above  the  level 
of  the  room  :  the  window  toward  the 
front  of  the  house  looked  down  the  steep 
winding  street  ;  from  the  other  I  saw, 
over  the  roofs  of  the  city,  piled  in 
strange  confusion  beneath  the  high- 
pitched  windows  of  the  upper  town,  a 
wide  prospect  of  sky  and  river  and 
valley,  and  the  distant  blue  mountains 
and  forests  of  the  Fichtelgeberge,  where 
my  home  had  been. 

The  room  was  somewhat  crowded 
with  furniture,  chiefly  large  old  oaken 
presses  or  cabinets  apparently  full  of 
books,  a  harpsichord,  clavichord,  and 
several  violins.  In  the  centre  of  this 
apartment,  as  he  rose  to  receive  us, 
stood  an  elderly  man,  rather  shabbily 
dressed,  with  an  absent  expression  in 
his  face. 

“  Herr  Veitch,”  said  my  guide,  “per¬ 
mit  me  to  present  to  you  Herr  von 
Saale,  a  young  gentleman  of  distin¬ 
guished  family  and  connections,  who 
has  come  to  reside  in  our  university. 
He  is  anxious  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
violin,  upon  which  he  is  already  no 
mean  performer.  ” 

I  was  amazed  at  the  glibness  with 
which  this  surprising  old  gentleman  dis- 
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coursed  upon  that  of  which  he  knew  so 
little. 

The  old  violinist  looked  at  me  with  a 
dazed  and  even  melancholy  expression, 
his  eyes  seemed  to  me  to  say  as  clearly 
as  words  could  have  spoken  :  “  Here  is 
another  frivolous  impostor  intruded 
upon  me.” 

”  Is  this  one  of  my  daughter’s  days  ?” 
said  my  friend,  the  old  gentleman. 

“No,  I  expect  her  to-morrow  about 
this  time.” 

”  The  Princess,”  said  my  friend,  ’*  is 
very  shy  ;  she  dislikes  taking  lessons 
from  men,  and  prefers  to  gain  her 
knowledge  of  music  from  my  daughter.” 

The  old  master  took  up  a  violin  that 
lay  upon  the  table  and  handed  it  to  me. 

I  played  a  simple  lesson  that  had  been 
left  me  by  the  Italian,  the  only  one  that 
had  taken  my  fancy,  for  it  had  in  its 
few  notes,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  something 
of  the  pleading  of  the  whispering  wind. 

The  old  man  took  the  violin  from  me 
without  a  word  :  then  he  drew  the  bow 
across  the  strings  himself  and  played 
some  bars,  from  I  imagine  some  old  for¬ 
gotten  Italian  master.  As  he  played 
the  solemn  chords  of  the  sonata,  in  the 
magnetic  resonance  of  its  full  smooth 
rich  notes  there  was  something  that 
seemed  to  fill  all  space,  to  lead  and 
draw  the  nerves  and  brain,  as  over  gor¬ 
geous  sun-colored  pavements  and  broad 
stately  terraces,  with  alluring  sound  and 
speech. 

He  laid  down  the  violin  after  he  had 
played  for  a  few  minutes  and  went  to 
the  harpsichord,  which  stood  near  to 
the  window  looking  down  into  the  street. 

“  You  know  something  of  music,”  he 
said  to  me  :  “do  you  understand  this  ?*  ’ 

He  struck  a  single  clear  note  upon  the 
harpsichord  and  turned  toward  the  win¬ 
dow,  a  casement  of  which  was  open 
toward  the  crowded  street. 

“  Down  there,”  he  said, — ”  where  I 
know  not,  but  somewhere  down  there, 
— is  a  heart  and  brain  that  beats  with 
that  beat,  that  vibrates  with  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  that  note,  that  hears  and  recog¬ 
nizes  and  is  consoled.  To  every  note 
struck  anywhere  there  is  an  accordant 
note  in  some  human  brain,  toiling, 
dying,  suffering,  here  below.” 

He  looked  at  me  and  I  said  ;  “  I  have 
understood  something  of  this  also.” 

“This  is  why,”  he  went  on,  “in 


music  ail  hearts  are  revealed  to  us  ;  we 
sympathize  with  all  hearts,  not  only 
with  those  near  to  us  but  with  those  afar 
off.  It  is  not  strange  that  in  the  high 
treble  octaves  that  speak  of  childhood 
and  of  the  lark  singing  and  of  heaven, 
you,  who  are  young,  should  hear  of 
such  things  ;  .but,  in  the  sudden  drop 
into  the  solemn  lower  notes,  why  should 
you,  who  know  nothing  of  such  feel¬ 
ings,  see  and  feel  with  the  old  man  who 
returns  to  the  streets  and  fields  of  his 
youth  ?  He  lives,  his  heart  vibrates  in 
such  notes  :  his  life,  his  heart,  his  tears 
exist  in  them,  and  through  them  in  you. 
Just  as  one  looks  from  a  lofty,  precipi¬ 
tous  height  down  into  the  teeming 
streets  of  a  great  city,  full  of  pigmy 
forms,  so  in  the  majestic  march  *of 
sound  we  get  away  from  life  and  its 
littleness,  and  see  the  whole  of  life 
spread  out  before  us  and  feel  the  pathos 
of  it  with  the  pity  of  an  archangel,  as 
we  could  never  have  done  in  the  bustle 
of  the  streets  there  below.  ” 

“  You  are  cutting  the  ground  from 
under  my  feet,  my  friend,”  said  the  old 
Professor,  rather  testily.  “It  is  your 
business  to  teach  music,  mine  to  talk 
about  it.” 

The  old  master  smiled  at  this  sally, 
but  he  went  on  all  the  same.  I  thought 
that  he  perceived  in  me  a  sympathetic 
listener. 

“  Have  you  never  felt  that  in  the 
shrill  clear  surging  chords  of  the  higher 
octaves  you  were  climbing  into  a  loftier 
existence,  and  do  you  not  feel  that  for 
the  race  itself  something  like  this  is  also 
possible  ?  It  will  be  in  and  through 
music  that  human  thought  will  be  car¬ 
ried  beyond  the  point  it  has  hitherto 
reached.” 

He  paused  a  moment  and  then  went 
on  in  a  lower,  less  confident  voice. 
”  This  is  my  faith,  and  I  shall  die  in  it. 
There  is  one  thing  only  which  saddens 
me.  There  are  men,  ay,  great  per¬ 
formers,  real  masters  of  the  bow — who 
know  nothing  of  these  things,  who  have 
no  such  faith.  There  is  none  whom  I 
would  sooner  regard  as  a  devil  than  such 
a  one.  Sometimes  when  I  hear  them 
they  almost  destroy  the  faith  that  is  in 
me — the  faith  in  my  art.” 

“  Pooh  !  Pooh  !  my  friend,”  said 
the  Professor.  ”  They  are  not  so  bad 
as  that !  They  have  simply  the  divine 
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gift  of  the  perception  of  harmony — the 
instinctive  harmonic  touch.  They  know 
not  why  or  how.  They  are  not  devils. 
Herr  von  Saale,"  he  went  on,  with  for 
him  considerable  earnestness,  **  do  not 
believe  it.  I  fancy  that  you  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  falling  into  the  fatal  error  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  you  can  play  on  the  violin 
in  the  same  way  that  you  can  whistle  an 
air,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  mental 
faculty.  You  cannot  form  a  more  mis¬ 
taken  notion.  The  variation  of  the 
thirty-secondth  of  an  inch  in  the  sudden 
movement  of  the  finger  on  the  string 
will  cause  the  note  to  be  out  of  tune  ; 
and  the  man  who  puts  his  finger  on  the 
right  spot  at  the  right  second  of  time, 
though  he  may  have  no  more  mental  in¬ 
stinct  than  a  pig,  will  produce 'in  the 
utmost  perfection  the  chords  of  the  most 
angelic  composer.” 

“  I  deny  it !”  cried  the  master,  in  a 
kind  of  fury,  walking  ud  and  down  the 
long  room,  ”  I  deny  it  !  There  is  true 
sympathy  and  co-operation  in  the  nerves 
and  tissues  of  this  faithful  despised  ser¬ 
vant,  the  material  human  frame,  even  to 
the  finger-tips,  with  the  informing, 
teaching  spirit.  There  is  a  tremor,  a 
shading,  a  trill  of  meaning,  given  by  the 
spirit  to  the  nerves  and  tissues,  that  no 
instinctive  touch  of  harmony  will  ever 
give.  The  ancient  Greeks  (as  you 
ought  to  know,  Herr  Professor,  for  you 
speak  of  them  often  enough)  had  no 
music  worthy  of  the  name,  for  they  had 
no  instruments  ;  but  had  they  had  our 
instruments  they  would  have  produced 
the  most  ravishing  music,  for  the  spirit 
taught  them  what  music  was  apart  from 
outward  sound,  and  they  talked  as 
beautifully  as  you  talk  in  ycur  lecture- 
room  of  the  divine  laws  of  motion  and 
of  number,  and  of  the  harmonies  of 
sound  and  of  the  mind.” 

The  Professor  seemed  rather  taken 
aback  bv  this  onslaught,  and  turning  to 
me,  said  :  ‘‘  Well,  Herr  von  Saale,  you 
had  better  come  with  me  :  I  will  show 
you  some  of  the  sights  of  our  kingly 
city.  You  shall  come  to  Herr  Veitch 
to-morrow,  when  perhaps  you  will  see 
my  daughter.” 

He  seemed  to  me  strangely  willing 
that  I  should  see  his  daughter. 

He  took  me  into  the  great  cathedral 
and  showed  me  the  gigantic  mailed 
figures  that  guarded  the  tombs  of  the 


kings,  talking  very  learnedly  upon  her¬ 
aldry,  about  which  he  seemed  to  know 
a  great  deal.  The  next  morning  I  went 
to  Herr  Veitch  at  the  appointed  time 
and  found  him  alone,  playing  over  a  set 
of  old  Italian  sonatas.  He  seemed  to 
have  been  much  put  out  by  the  Profes¬ 
sor’s  remarks  of  the  day  before,  and\to 
regard  me  with  kindliness  as  having 
been  apparently  on  the  opposite  side  ; 
but  when  he  came  to  talk  to  me  I  did 
not  see  much  difference  between  his  ad¬ 
vice  and  that  of  the  Professor. 

The  Professor  is  so  far  right,”  he 
said,  ”  in  that  of  all  instruments  the 
violin  needs  the  most  careful  study,  the 
most  practised  fingering,  the  most  in¬ 
stinctive  aptitude  of  ear  and  touch.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  expression,  but 
expression  with  faulty  execution  is  fatal 
on  the  violin.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
th?  most  entrancing  players  have  been 
self-taught  amateurs,  but  they  were  such 
because  they  had  musical  genius  by 
birth,  and  it  was  therefore  possible  to 
them  to  be  amateurs  and  to  be  self- 
taught.  In  concerted  music  no  amount 
of  expression  will  enable  a  performer  to 
take  his  part  or  to  be  tolerated.  What 
pleases  me  in  your  playing  is  that  you 
are  able  to  produce  smooth  and  sweet 
notes  :  the  scrapv,  scratchy  period  with 
you  has  apparently  been  short.  What 
you  want  is  greater  certainty  of  touch 
and  ear.  This  can  only  be  obtained  by 
patient  labor  and  study.” 

I  set  to  work  to  play  lessons,  and 
while  we  were  thus  engaged  the  door 
opened  and  a  young  lady  entered  ac- 
compained  by  a  tall  and  imposing  domes¬ 
tic  in  the  royal  livery.  I  did  not  need 
to  be  told  that  this  was  the  Professor’s 
daughter,  the  Fraulein  Adelheid.  the 
reader  to  the  Princess.  She  appeared  to 
me  on  this,  the  first  time  that  my  eyes 
rested  upon  her,  a  handsome,  stately 
girl,  with  a  steady  fixed  look,  and  grave 
solemn  eyes  and  mouth,  which  seldom 
changed  their  expression  or  smiled.  She 
was  rather  above  the  common  height, 
with  fair  brown  hair  and  eyes,  and  was 
richly  dressed  in  white,  with  a  lace  ker¬ 
chief  across  her  shoulders,  and  a  broad 
white  hat  with  a  crimson  feather.  She 
seemed  to  me  a  true  German  girl  with 
earnest,  steadfast  truth  and  feeling ; 
but  I  did  not  fall  in  love  with  her  at 
first  sight 
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“  This  18  Otto  von  Saale,  FiSulein, 
said  the  master,  “  whom  your  father  in¬ 
troduced  to  me  yesterday,  and  of  whom 
he  may  have  spoken  to  you.  He  is  very 
fond  of  music  and  the  violin,  and  your 
father  seemed  much  taken  with  him. 
His  forte  is  expression.” 

T'he  Fiaulein  regarded  me  without 
embarrassment,  with  ner  steady  brown 
eyes.  "  Do  you  play  in  concert,  Herr 
von  Saale  ?*  ’  she  said. 

“  He  is  not  quite  equal  to  that  yet,” 
said  Herr  Veitch.  ”  The  prospect  of 
playing  with  you  will,  1  am  confident, 
inspire  him  with  resolve  to  practise  with 
the  necessary  patience.” 

“  That  will  be  very  well  timed,”  she 
said  serenely,  “as  we  want  to  perform 
a  trio  before  the  Princess.” 

**  He  must  work  some  time  before  he 
can  do  that,”  observed  Herr  Veitch  de¬ 
cisively. 

They  set  to  work  to  play,  and  I  con¬ 
fess  that  1  felt  indescribable  mortifica¬ 
tion  in  being  unable  to  take  a  part.  All 
my  beautiful  fantasias  and  wind-music 
seemed  at  the  moment  nothing  to  the 
power  of  joining  in  a  concerted  piece. 
The  beauty  of  the  playing,  however, 
soon  soothed  my  ruffled  vanity  and  ban¬ 
ished  every  thought  save  that  of  delight. 
The  master  and  pupil  were  playing  in 
perfect  accord  both  in  feeling  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  touch — the  old  man  and  the 
stately,  beautifully  dressed  girl — it  was 
a  delicious  banquet  of  sight  and  sound. 

After  they  had  played  some  time, 
Herr  Veitch  said,  to  my  great  delight : 
”  Otto  will  play  you  a  lesson  of  his 
which  the  whispering  woodlands  of  his 
mountains  have  taught  him.  You  will 
like  it.” 

1  took  the  bow  with  a  tremor  of  de¬ 
light  and  excitement.  1  played  my 
very  best.  I  endeavored  only  to  listen 
to — to  think  only  of  the  woodland  voices 
that  had  spoken  to  the  child  ;  and  after 
a  few  moments  I  seemed,  indeed,  once 
again  to  be  a  child  beside  the  lance-like 
waving  rushes  with  their  sunny  dance- 
music,  by  the  pool,  or  beneath  the  sol¬ 
emn  poplars  with  the  weird  and  awful 
notes  that  sounded  amid  their  distant 
branches  high  above  me  in  the  sky. 
When  I  stopped  1  fancied  that  the 
brown  eyes  looked  at  me  with  a  softer 
and  more  kindly  gaze. 

”  He  will  do,”  said  the  master  :  ”  he 


will  play  the  trio  before  the  Princess 
anon,  if  he  will  be  good.” 

For  several  days  I  was  very  good  :  I 
practised  continually  notes  and  scales 
and  bars  and  shades  of  pitch,  both  with 
the  master  and  in  my  chamber  at  the 
Three  Roses,  where,  had  1  not  been  in 
Germany,  I  should  no  doubt  have  been 
thought  a  nuisance.  I  saw  the  FrSulein 
Adelheid  almost  every  day,  and  was  al¬ 
lowed  once  or  twice  to  play  in  a  simple 
piece.  So  everything  seemed  to  pros¬ 
per,  when  one  fatal  day  I  broke  way- 
wardly  loose  from  this  virtuous  and  reg¬ 
ular  course.  It  was  after  this  manner 
that  it  came  about. 

One  morning  in  the  late  summer  I 
woke  up  with  a  sudden  surprising  sense 
of  a  crisp  freshness,  of  a  sudden  strain 
of  livelier  color  shot  through  sky  and 
woodland,  of  a  change  beginning  to 
work  through  masses  of  brown  foliage 
and  cloudless  summer  sky.  The  touch 
was  that  of  the  angel  of  decay  :  but  the 
first  signs  of  his  coming  were  genile 
and  gracious,  with  a  sense  even  ot  life- 
giving  in  that  new  feeling  of  a  change. 
The  first  day  of  autumn  had  dawned. 
As  I  rose,  intending  to  go  to  the  master, 
the  city  lay  in  a  wonderful  golden  mist 
through  which  the  old  streets  and 
gables  and  spires  seemed  strange  to  the 
sight,  with  the  romantic  vision,  almost, 
of  a  dream.  An  intense  longing  pos¬ 
sessed  me  for  the  woods  and  hills.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  a  far-off  voice  from 
the  long  past  hours  of  childhood  was 
calling  me  to  the  distant  rocks  and  for¬ 
ests  :  a  faint,  low  voice,  like  that  strange 
whisper  through  the  short  grass,  to  hear 
which  at  all  you  must  lay  your  ear  very 
close  indeed  to  the  ground  :  a  note  un¬ 
tuned,  uncertain,  untrammelled,  but 
with  a  strange  alluring  power,  making 
itself  felt  amid  the  smooth,  cultured, 
artistic  sounds  to  which  I  had  given 
myself  up,  and  saying,  as  in  the  old 
harmonic  thirds  which  as  a  child  I  had 
used  to  pick  out,  ”  Come  back  to  me.” 
I  was  engaged  to  Herr  Veitch,  but  it 
was  uncertain  whether  the  Friiulein 
would  .be  able  to  come.  There  was 
some  talk  that  the  Princess  would  make 
an  excursion  with  a  guest  of  distinction 
into  the  mountains,  and  her  reader 
might  possibly  be  required  to  accom¬ 
pany  her.  The  Princess  was  under¬ 
stood  to  be  very  shy,  and  to  surround 
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ladies  and  women. 

The  irresistible  impulse  was  too  strong 
for  me.  1  sent  a  message  to  Herr 
Veitch,  and  hastened  out  ot  the  confin* 
ing  streets,  past  the  crumbling  gates 
and  towers,  into  the  valley  and  the 
fields.  I  wandered  down  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  by  which  the  road  ran,  for 
some  hours,  until  the  sun  was  high  in 
the  heavens,  and  every  sound  and  leaf 
was  hushed  in  the  noontide  stillness 
and  heat.  Then  crossing  the  river  at  a 
ferry,  where  a  little  village  and  some 
mills  stayed  its  current  for  a  time,  I  as¬ 
cended  a  steep  path  into  the  wooded 
meadows,  whence  the  seductive  voice 
seemed  still  to  come.  In  a  broad  up¬ 
land  valley  that  sloped  downward  to  the 
plain  and  to  the  river,  1  came  upon  a 
wide  open  meadow  skirting  the  wild, 
pathless  wood.  Here,  at  a  corner  of 
the  outstanding  copse,  I  saw  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  a  number  of  horses  picketed  and 
apparently  deserted  by  their  grooms, 
and  turning  the  corner  of  the  wood  I 
saw  in  the  centre  of  the  meadow  an  un¬ 
expected  and  most  beautiful  sight. 

In  the  midst  of  the  meadow,  only,  as 
it  seemed,  a  few  paces  from  me,  was  a 
group  of  gentlemen  in  hunting  costume, 
some  with  long  curved  horns  slung  at 
their  backs.  Some  servants  and  grooms 
were  collected  a  few  paces  behind  them, 
but  a  little  to  the  side  nearest  to  me, 
close  to  two  men  of  distinguished  ap¬ 
pearance  some  paces  in  advance  of  the 
rest,  stood  the  most  beautiful  creature 
that  I  had  ever  seen.  She  was  dressed 
as  a  huntress  of  romance,  in  green  trim¬ 
med  with  white,  and  a  hat  fringed  with 
white  feathers,  and  a  small  silver  bugle 
hung  by  her  side.  But  it  was  not  her 
dress,  or  her  figure,  that  gave  her  the 
indescribable  charm  that  made  her  so 
lovely  :  it  was  the  bewitching  expression 
of  her  face.  Her  features  might  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  described  as  large,  but 
this,  as  her  complexion  was  of  perfect 
delicacy  and  freshness,  only  increased 
the  subduing  charm  of  the  shy,  fleeting, 
coy  expression  about  her  eyes  and 
mouth.  Two  ladies  stood  close  behind 
her,  neither  of  whom  was  the  Ftaulein, 
but  I  knew  at  once  that  this  could  be 
none  other  than  the  Princess.  No  fam¬ 
ily  of  pure  German  origin  could  have 
produced  such  a  face :  she  sprang. 


of  kings,  from  a  mixed  race. 

A  perfect  stillness  and  hush,  as  of  ex¬ 
pectation,  pervaded  the  scene  :  even  the 
well-trained  horses  made  no  movement 
as  I  passed  by  them.  One  of  the  grooms 
caught  a  glimpse  of  me  and  made  a 
slight  sign  :  then,  just  as  the  group  had 
settled  itself  on  my  sight,  a  slight, 
scarcely  perceptible  rustle  was  heard  in 
the  wood,  and  a  stag  of  full  age  and 
noble  bearing  came  out  into  the  meadow 
and  stood  at  gaze,  startled  but  not 
alarmed.  Oneot  the  gentlemen  in  front 
raised  a  short  hunting-piece,  and  the 
Princess,  in  a  soft,  sweet  undertone  that 
penetrated  all  the  listening  air  and  left 
an  imperishable  memory  upon  the  heart, 
exclaimed  :  “  Oh,  do  not  kill  it  !  How 
beautiful  it  is  !’' 

A  short,  sharp  crack,  a  puff  of  smoke, 
and  the  stag  leaped  suddenly  into  the 
air  and  fell  lifeless,  shot  between  the 
eyes. 

There  was  a  sudden  outbreak  of  ex¬ 
clamation  and  talk,  a  rush  of  the  hun¬ 
ters  toward  the  fallen  beast.  Two  or 
three  of  the  gentlemen  drew  around  the 
Princess  and  her  ladies,  as  if  to  protect 
her,  and  in  the  excitement  no  one 
noticed  me.  I  stood  for  a  moment  or 
two,  my  eyes  fixed  on  this  changing, 
sensitive,  inexpressibly  beautiful  face. 
Then  the  beaters  and  foresters  came  out 
of  the  wood  :  some  remained  with  the 
fallen  stag,  and  the  rest  ot  the  party 
moved  on  farther  up  into  the  forest  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  grooms  and  horses.  I  re¬ 
turned  at  once,  silent  and  fancy-struck, 
to  the  city,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  the  entire  night  in  a  dream. 

The  next  morning  1  made  my  best  ex¬ 
cuses  to  Herr  Veitch,  and  tried  to  settle 
to  my  work,  but  I  found  that  this  was 
impossible  until  I  had  made  a  full  con¬ 
fession.  He  took  it  very  quietly  and  as 
a  matter  of  course  :  not  so,  however, 
did  the  Fiaulein,  a  day  or  two  after¬ 
ward,  when  he  revealed  the  whole  story 
to  her. 

She  looked  at  me  strangely  with  her 
great  brown  eyes  as  one  who  foresaw 
some  great  danger  awaiting  me  ;  and  I 
wondered,  in  vain,  from  what  quarter  it 
would  come. 

I  made  great  progress  under  her 
tuition.  In  playing  with  her  in  unison 
I  learned  more  in  a  few  minutes  than  in 
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any  other  way.  The  instinct  of  finger¬ 
ing  seemed  to  come  naturally  by  her 
means,  by  her  gentle  guidance,  by  her 
placid  rule.  Here  again  outward  har¬ 
monies  of  nature  and  of  art  correspond¬ 
ed  in  its  contrast  with  the  life  of  the 
spirit  ;  with  the  rapt,  enthralling  passion 
of  love  which  had  come  upon  me  by  the 
vision  in  the  forest,  and  with  the  calm 
sympathy  which  was  growing  up  in  my 
heart  with  the  Fraiilein,  smooth,  broad, 
tranquil,  as  the  full  harmonious  chords 
which  she  taught  me  to  play.  But  with 
all  this  I  confess  that  the  prevailing 
thought  of  my  mind  was  that  I  should 
some  day,  and  that  soon,  take  my  part 
in  this  music  before  the  lovely  Princess  ; 
that  I  should  see  again  that  indescrib¬ 
able,  enchanting  face. 

“  We  are  getting  on,"  said  Herr 
Veitch  :  “  we  shall  be  ready  soon." 

"  Let  us  have  a  rehearsal,"  said 
Adelheid,  with  her  grave,  gentle  smile  : 
"  let  us  have  a  rehearsal  to-morrow  in 
Das  Vergniigen,  in  the  garden-valley  of 
the  palace.” 

Below  the  palace,  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the  city,  the  wooded  valley  formed 
a  fairy  garden  of  terraces  and  of  streams 
flowing  down  from  the  hills.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  were  buildings, 
somewhat,  on  a  small  scale,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  French  garden- palaces  of 
Trianon  and  Marly,  and  in  these  little 
houses  some  of  the  court-officials  had 
rooms.  The  Professor  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter  occupied  one  of  the  most  charming 
suites  of  apartments  opening  upon  a 
wide  lawn  beneath  the  terraced  garden 
leading  up  to  the  palace,  broken  up  by 
clipped  hedges  and  rows  of  statues.  1 
had  never  seen  this  garden  of  romance 
until  the  afternoon  ot  the  rehearsal.  In 
the  excitement  and  nervousness  of  the 
hour  I  was  dimly  conscious  of  a  solemn 
blue  sky  overhead,  of  the  dark  foliage 
of  the  dying  summer  rising  on  the  steep 
hill-sides  on  every  hand,  of  a  still  after¬ 
noon  full  of  sombre  tints  and  sleeping 
sunlight,  of  the  late-flowering  china- 
roses  and  the  tall  asters,  of  massive 
wreaths  of  clematis,  of  a  sense  of  finish¬ 
ed  effort  and  growth,  and  of  a  hush  and 
pause  before  decay  set  in  and  brought 
the  end  of  life  and  of  the  year  :  the 
little  stone  palace  with  its  carved  pilas¬ 
ters  and  wreaths  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
the  weather-stained,  moss-tinted  statues 
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and  urns. — of  all  this  I  was  dimly  con¬ 
scious  as  in  a  dream. 

The  Herr  Professor  was  more  than 
usually  spruce  in  his  apparel.  I  had 
purchased,  boy-like,  a  new  dress  for  the 
occasion.  It  was  the  period  of  frizzled, 
powdered  hair,  and  lace  and  embroid¬ 
ery.  A  man  who  wore  plain  clothes  and 
his  hair  au  naturel  was  considered  ec¬ 
centric  and  of  doubtful  character.  We 
formed  a  group  on  the  little  enclosed 
grass-plot  outside  the  windows  of  the 
Professor’s  sitting-room,  separated  from 
the  great  lawns  by  the  low  clipped 
hedges  and  the  wreathed  urns.  I  noticed 
that  the  Fraiilein  seemed  anxious  and 
almost  expectant,  and  was  continually 
turning  her  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
palace-gardens.  At  last  she  said  to  her 
father  :  I  fear  that  I  have  committed 
a  blunder.  1  begged  to  be  excused  from 
attending  the  Princess,  and  I  told  her 
that  I  was  going  to  practise  with  the 
master  here,  but  I  said  nothing  of  Otto, 
or  that  he  would  be  here.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Princess  may  come 
down  through  the  gardens  to  hear  the 
master  play.” 

The  Professor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"It  is  too  late,  now,”  he  said  :  "  the 
sight  of  Otto  will  not  kill  her.” 

"  No,"  said  his  daughter,  doubtfully  ; 
but  she  shook  her  head  as  though  a 
catastrophe  was  very  imminent. 

A  tremor  of  excitement  and  of  sup¬ 
pressed  delight  passed  through  my  frame. 
If  the  mere  thought  of  the  rehearsal  had 
excited  me,  what  must  I  have  felt  at 
such  a  possibility  as  this  ? 

We  began  to  practise  the  trio  with  the 
violoncello  and  two  violinst  The  violin- 
parts  were  very  lively  and  quick  ;  but 
the  great  charm  of  the  piece  lay  in  some 
perfectly  modulated  chords  of  great 
beauty  distributed  through  all  the  parts 
in  a  sustained,  broad,  searching  tone  on 
the  fourth  string.  Herr  Veitch  played 
the  violoncello  with  consummate  skill. 
We  had  played  the  piece  nearly  through 
when  Adelheid  suddenly  ceased,  and 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  wider 
lawns  to  which  was  access  between  the 
urns  ;  and  the  next  moment  the  same 
lovely  creature  I  had  seen  some  days 
before,  but  now  very  differently  dressed, 
came  through  the  opening  in  the  low 
hedge,  accompanied  by  a  beautiful 
young  lady,  evidently  of  high  rank. 
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whom  I  also  recognized  as  one  of  the 
ladies  I  had  seen  in  the  wood.  The 
Princess  looked  for  a  moment  serenely 
at  the  group,  who  drew  backward  a  step 
or  two  and  bowed  very  low  ;  but  the  next 
moment,  as  her  eyes  fell  upon  me,  she 
flushed  suddenly,  and  her  face  assumed 
an  expression  of  embarrassment  and 
even  reproof. 

“  1  did  not  understand  that  you  had 
strangers  here,  Fiaulein,”.she  said,  and 
stopped. 

“  This,  Royal  Highness,*’  said  Adcl- 
heid,  bowing  very  low,  “is  a  young 
gentleman,  Otto  von  Saale,  who  is  to 
play  in  the  trio.  It  did  not  occur  to  me 
to  mention  him  to  the  Royal  High¬ 
ness.” 

The  Princess  looked  very  discoricerted 
and  mortified,  but  her  embarrassment 
only  made  the  unique  expression  of  her 
face  more  exquisitely  piquant  and  en¬ 
chanting.  I  would  willingly  have  risked 
untold  penalties  to  secure  such  a  sight. 
The  young  lady  who  accompanied  her 
regarded  me  with  an  expression  of  loath¬ 
ing  animosity  and  contempt,  as  much  as 
to  say,  “  What  do  you  mean  b3^  using 
your  miserable  existence  to  get  us  into 
this  scrape  ?” 

The  Professor  came  to  the  re^true 
with  great  aplomb.  Herr  Veitch  evi; 
dently  regarded  the  whole  matter  with 
lofty  contempt. 

“  If  the  Royal  Highness  will  deim  to 
take  a  seat,”  said  the  Professor,  “  she 
may  still  hear  the  trio  rehearsed.  We 
will  regard  Otto  as  second  violin  merely. 
One  violin  is  much  like  another.” 

“  Oh,  sit  down,  my  Princess  !”  said 
the  young  lady,  coaxingly  :  *’  I  should 
so  like  to  hear  the  violins.” 

The  Princess  hesitated,  and  looked 
still  more  enchantingly  confused  and 
shy,  but  she  sat  down  at  last.  It  was 
reported  that,  as  a  boy,  her  brother,  the 
Crown  Prince,  had  been  mortally  in 
dread  of  the  Professor.  It  is  possible 
that  his  sister  may  have  conceived  some¬ 
thing  of  a  similar  feeling. 

We  played  the  trio  through.  In  spite 
of  my  excitement  I  had  the  sense  to  take 
the  greatest  pains.  I  kept  iny  attention 
perfectly  fixed  upon  my  playing,  and 
the  clear  notes  in  unison  came  in  per¬ 
fectly  true  and  in  time.  When  we  had 
finished  there  was  a  short  embarrassed 
pause.  Then  Adelheid  whispered  to 
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me  :  “  Play  that  lesson  of  yours  of  the 
woodland  breeze.” 

Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did  I  began 
to  play  ;  but  I  had  not  finished  the 
opening  bars  before  a  slight  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Princess  attracted  my 
eyes,  and  suddenly,  as  if  by  inspiration, 
I  conceived  the  fancy  that  I  was  playing 
to  a  creature  of  the  forest  and  of  the 
wind.  She  was  sitting  slightly  forward, 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  woodland  slope 
before  her,  her  slight,  lithe  figure  and 
prominent  speaking  features  like  no  off¬ 
spring  of  common  clay,  but  innate  in 
that  primeval  god-sprung  race  of  the 
golden  hours,  before  the  iron  horny- 
handed  sons  of  men  had  filled  the  earth 
with  toil  and  sorrow  and  grime  :  the 
race  from  which  had  sprung  the  crea¬ 
tures  that  had  filled  romance  with  elf- 
legends  and  stories  of  elf-kings  and 
ladies,  and  beings  of  gentle  and  fairy 
birth  ;  for,  as  the  untrammelled  wood- 
notes  that  stole  across  the  strings  now 
sunk  into  a  whisper,  now  swelled  into 
full,  rich  chords  and  harmonies,  1  could 
almost  fancy  that  I  saw  this  glorious 
creature,  while  the  mystic  notes  lasted, 
grow  into  a  more  serene  and  genial  life, 
as'thctugh  she  breathed  an  air  to  which 
she  was  native,  and  heard  once  again 
the  wild  notes  of  the  hills  and  of  the 
krinds  in  the  sere  antique  forest-country 
that  was  hers  by  right  of  royal  ancient 
birth. 

As  I  played  the  concluding  notes  the 
Pdncess  rose  and  stood  before  us  once 
agiin,  as  I  had  seen  her  stand  in  the 
forest-meadow  when  she  had  pleaded 
unavailingly,  in  those  marvellous  tones 
which  would  never  pass  from  my  mem¬ 
ory,  for  the  beautiful  stag.  Then  she 
bowed  very  courteously  to  the  others 
and,  taking  no  notice  whatever  of  me, 
moved  away,  attended  by  her  compan¬ 
ion. 

II. 

Narrative. 

There  is  a  gap  in  Otto  von  Saale’ s 
autobiography,  which  it  may  be  well  to 
fill  up  from  other  sources,  as  we  shall  by 
this  means  obtain  a  knowledge  of  some 
incidents  of  which  he  could  not  possibly 
have  been  cognizant. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  rehearsal 
in  the  palace-garden  the  Princess  was 
seated  in  her  own  room  in  the  palace, 
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accompanied  only  by  her  reader.  The 
relationship  between  the  two  was  evi¬ 
dently,  in  private,  of  the  most  intimate 
character. 

The  room  was  high  in  the  palace  and 
a  surpassing  view  lay  before  the  win¬ 
dows.  Immediately  in  front,  over  a 
terrace  or  glacis  planted  with  sycamore 
trees,  the  roofs  and  gables  and  chimneys 
of  the  old  city  lay  like  a  great  snake,  or 
rather  like  several  great  snakes,  climb¬ 
ing  the  ridges  of  its  steep  streets,  and 
crowned  with  the  spires  and  towers  of 
its  cathedral  and  churches  and  rathhaus 
and  university  halls.  Over  and  beyond 
this  stretched  a  vast  extent  of  wooded 
valleys  and  hills,  of  forest  and  mountain 
and  glancing  river,  of  distant  blue 
stretches  of  country  indistinguishable 
and  unknown,  and  in  the  remote  dis¬ 
tance  along  the  sky-line  a  faint  range  of 
snow-clad  peaks.  A  vast  expanse  of 
cloudland,  strange  and  varied  as  the 
earth  itself,  and  almost  as  tangible  and 
real,  filled  the  upper  regions  of  this 
landscape  with  motion  and  life  and 
varied  form.  It  was  evening,  and  the 
night-clouds  had  piled  themselves  in 
threatening  and  lurid  forms  above  the 
dark  wind-tossed  forest-land.  The  white 
smoke-wreaths  from  the  city  curled  up 
before  the  cathedral  towers,  and  the 
storks  and  kites  in  long  trailing  flocks 
wended  their  way  home  from  the  distant 
fields.  The  Princess  sat,  still  and 
silent,  looking  out  over  the  wide  pros¬ 
pect,  with  searching-questioning  eyes, 
that  seemed  to  penetrate  beyond  its 
farthest  bound. 

“  I  am  still  listening,”  she  said  at 
last,  “  to  that  violin  lesson  that  the 
young  man, — Otto  von  Saale  did  you 
call  him  ? — played  the  other  day.  Is  he 
considered  to  be  a  great  performer  ?  In 
its  echoing  repeats  I  seemed  to  hear 
voices  that  I  had  never  heard  before, 
and  yet  which  seemed  as  though  they 
were  the  voices  of  my  kin,  that  told  me 
whence  I  came,  and  who  1  was,  and 
what  I  might  become.” 

”  He  plays  with  surpassing  feeling,” 
replied  Adelheid,  ”  and  with  delicacy  of 
shading  and  of  touch  most  surprising, 
as  he  is  only  a  novice  at  the  violin.  You 
may  judge  of  this  when  you  remember 
how  simple  the  piece  was  that  he  played 
— a  few  chords  constantly  repeated — yet 
he  made  them,  as  you  say,  speak  to  the 
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heart,  a  different  utterance  for  every 
chord.  His  forte  is  expression.” 

”  Is  he  in  love  with  you  ?”  said  the 
Princess,  with  the  calmest,  most  un¬ 
moved  manner  and  tone. 

“No.” 

”  You  are  in  love  with  him  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  love  him,  for  he  is  in  every 
way  worthy  to  be  loved.  But  it  is  of 
little  importance  what  I  think  of  him. 
He  is  hopelessly,  desperately,  passion¬ 
ately  in  love  with  you.” 

“In  love  with  me?’’  The  Princess 
did  not  move,  and  not  the  faintest  shade 
of  deeper  color  flushed  her  cheek  ;  but 
the  faint,  shy,  kindly  smile  deepened, 
and  the  questioning  eyes  softened  to  an 
expression  which  was  certainly  that  of 
supreme,  amused,  beneficence — pmssibly 
of  something  else.  ”  In  love  with  me  ! 
When  did  he  ever  see  me  before  ?” 

”  He  saw  you  some  days  ago  in  the 
forest :  the  day  that  the  Prince  von 
Schongau  shot  the  stag.” 

The  Princess  sat  quite  still,  looking 
out  upon  the  southern  sky,  which  was 
all  aglow  with  a  red  reflected  light. 
Long  dark  lines  of  cloud,  like  bars  of 
some  Titanic  prison-house,  drew  them¬ 
selves  out  across  the  sky  ;  and  the 
masses  of  cloud,  tinged  with  a  sudden 
glow  of  crimson,  formed  a  wild  contrast 
with  the  faint  blue  of  the  dying  sky,  and 
the  green  of  the  waving  woodlands  be¬ 
low.  The  deepening  glow  spread  higher 
over  the  whole  heaven,  till  the  world 
below  became  suffused  with  its  sober 
brilliance,  and  tower  and  gable  and  the 
climbing  ridges  of  the  street  and  the 
white  smoke-wreaths  shone  in  the  mel¬ 
low  light.  The  distant  stretch  of  coun¬ 
try  flushed  with  this  mystic  light,  which 
certainly  was  not  of  earth,  seemed  in¬ 
stinct  with  a  quivering  life — the  life  of 
forest  and  farm-people — the  life  of  hid¬ 
den  townships  too  distant  to  be  discern¬ 
ed— of  rivers  bordered  with  wharves 
and  shipping — the  life  of  a  kingdom  of 
earth — and,  in  her  mountain  eyrie,  with 
set,  wistful  eyes,  over  the  regions  of  her 
father's  rule,  the  Princess  sat  at  gaze, 
a  creature  slight,  shy,  delicate,  yet  born 
of  eagle-race. 

Her  companion  waited  for  some 
words,  but  they  did  not  come  :  then  she 
spoke  herself. 

"  He  was  born  among  the  forests  of 
the  Fichtelgeberge  and  has  listened  to 
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the  spirits  of  the  wood  and  mountain 
from  a  child  ;  that  is  why  he  plays  so 
well." 

"  Yes,”  said  the  Princess,  “that  is 
why,  in  his  playing,  I  heard  a  talk  that 
I  had  long  wished  to  hear — a  speech 
which  seemed  familiar  and  yet  which  I 
had  never  heard  here — the  speech  of  a 
people  from  which  my  race  is  sprung. 
And  you  say  that  he  is  in  love  with 
me  ?" 

“Yes,”  said  Adelheid,  somewhat 
sadly  :  ”  at  this  moment  he  would  give 
worlds  to  see  you  again.” 

”  Oh,  he  shall  see  me  again  !”  said 
the  Princess,  with  her  quaint,  shy  smile  : 

‘ '  he  shall  see  me  again  :  he  shall  play 
before  the  King.  More  than  that, — he 
shall  marry  you  !” 

The  King  was  a  strikingly  liandsome, 
tall,  distinguished  man,  of  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  of  age.  His  father  had 
died  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  he  had 
been  brought  up  by  his  mother  as  regent 
of  the  kingdom.  She  was  a  very  clever 
woman  and  surrounded  her  son  with  the 
most  superior  men  she  could  attract  to 
her  court.  She  trained  him  in  the  most 
exalted  ideas  of  his  position  and  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  when  she  died,  after  having 
with  much  difficulty  found  a  wife  whom 
she  considered  to  be  suitable  for  him, 
she  left  him,  at  the  age  of  five  and 
twenty,  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  something  wonderful 
was  expected  of  him  in  every  action  and 
word.  As  he  was  a  man  of  very  moder¬ 
ate  capacities,  though  perfectly  good- 
natured  and  conscientious,  this  impres¬ 
sion  might  possibly  have  placed  him  in 
very  painful  predicaments ;  but  the 
King  very  wisely  fell  back  early  in  life 
on  the  obvious  alternative  of  doing  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  and  saying  very  little. 
It  may  surprise  some  i>ersons  to  be  told 
how  wonderfully  the  country  prospered 
under  this  imposing,  but  silent  and  in¬ 
active  monarch.  He  had  been  as  a  boy 
impressed  with  the  misery  of  some 
classes  of  his  people,  and  he  had  been 
known  as  a  young  man  to  absent  himself 
from  court  for  days  together  and  to 
wander,  attended  only  by  one  com¬ 
panion,  among  the  poor  and  struggling 
classes ;  and  the  only  occasions  on 
which  he  spoke  at  the  privy-council  were 
when  he  advocated  the  passing  of  some 


measure  which  his  plain  common  sense 
told  him  would  be  beneficial  to  his  peo¬ 
ple.  He  was  therefore  immensely  pop¬ 
ular  and  was  thought,  even  by  many  of 
his  familiar  courtiers,  to  be  a  man  of  re¬ 
markable  ability.  He  had  a  habit  of 
repeating  the  last  words  of  any  one  who 
spoke  to  him  with  an  air  by  which  he 
seemed  to  appropriate  all  the  wisdom 
which  might  be  contained  in  them  to 
himself.  ”  I  have  been  attending  the 
privy-council,  sire.”  "  Ah  !  you  have 
been  attending  the  privy-council,  yes.” 
And  it  really  was  difficult  not  to  fancy 
that  you  had  been  listening  to  a  long 
and  exhaustive  treatise  upon  privy-coun¬ 
cils  generally  and  their  influence  on  the 
government  of  states  ;  so  perfect  was 
the  manner  of  the  King. 

”  Sire,”  said  the  Princess  to  her 
father,  the  same  evening  on  which  she 
had  had  the  talk  with  Adelheid,  ”  1  wish 
you  to  hear  a  young  performer  on  the 
violin,  Otto  von  Saale,  who  is  a  pupil  of 
Herr  Veitch.  1  heard  him  once  by  acci¬ 
dent  in  Das  Vergniigen.  I  wish  him,” 
continued  the  Princess,  n  ith  serene  can¬ 
dor,  after  a  slight  pause,  ”  I  wish  him 
to  marry  the  Fraulein.” 

“  Yes  ?”  said  the  King,  ”  you  wish 
him  to  marry  the  Fraulein  ?  I  have  ob¬ 
served,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that 
efforts  of  this  character  may  be  abor¬ 
tive.'  ’ 

The  King  paused,  as  though  on  the 
point  of  saying  more,  but  apparently 
doubting  whether  he  could  safely  ven¬ 
ture  upon  further  assertion,  he  remained 
silent.  After  ,a  pause  he  went  on  : 
”  You  consider  this  young  man  to  be  a 
promising  performer  ?’’ 

”  His  forte,'*  replied  the  Princess, 
”  as  the  Fraulein  says,  is  expression. 
His  playing  has  a  strange  fascination  for 
me.” 

“  Ah  !”  replied  the  King,  “  his  forte 
is  expression.  Good  !  When  do  you 
wish  me  to  hear  this  young  man  ?”  he 
continued  after  a  pause. 

”  I  thought  we  might  have  a  chamber- 
concert  of  music  after  supper,  on  one  of 
the  evenings  that  the  Prince  von  Schon- 
gau  is  here.  Herr  Veitch  and  the  Fiau- 
lein  will  play.” 

Except  on  occasions  of  great  state  the 
King  and  his  family  supped  in  private, 
a  second  table  being  provided  for  the 
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courtiers.  A  strict  etiquette  was  ob¬ 
served  in  the  palace,  similar  to,  and 
founded  upon,  that  of  Versailles. 

On  the  evening  upon  which  the  Prin¬ 
cess  had  finally  decided,  a  somewhat 
larger  company  than  usual  assembled  in 
the  great  salle.  The  doors  were  thrown 
open  shortly  after  supper,  and  the 
chamberlain  with  his  white  wand  an¬ 
nounced,  after  the  manner  of  the  French 
Court:  “Gentlemen!  The  King!’* 

The  great  salle  was  floored  with  mar¬ 
ble,  and  surrounded  with  marble  pillars 
on  every  side.  A  thousand  lights  flick¬ 
ered  on  the  countless  jewels  that  decked 
the  assembly.  Great  vases  of  flowers 
filled  the  corners,  and  graced  the  tables 
of  the  room. 

The  King  came  forward  with  long  ac¬ 
customed  composure  to  the  seat  pro¬ 
vided  for  him,  near  to  a  harpsichord  in 
the  centre  of  the  salle  :  a  step  behind 
him  followed  the  Princess.  She  was  en 
pleine  toilette,  sparkling  with  jewels,  and 
if  Otto  von  Saale  had  had  any  worlds  to 
give,  he  might  almost  have  been  par¬ 
doned  had  he  given  them  for  such  a 
sight ;  for  a  creature  more  delicately 
beautiful — so  absolutely  set  apart  and 
pure  from  aught  that  is  frivolous  and 
vain,  and  yet  so  winning  in  the  uncon¬ 
scious  piquancy  of  her  loveliness — he 
would  scarcely  find  elsewhere.  She  was 
followed  by  several  ladies,  and  three  or 
four  gentlemen,  preceded  by  a  prince  of 
a  royal  house,  who  had  formed  part  of 
the  King’s  supper-party,  brought  up  the 
rear  of  the  procession. 

The  King  sat  in  his  chair  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  rest :  on  either  side  of 
him  were  seated  the  Princess  and  the 
Crown  Prince,  and  the  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  had  the  honor  of  supping 
with  the  royal  party  were  seated  behind 
them.  Herr  Veitch  played  the  violon¬ 
cello,  and  the  Professor  was  prepared  to 
accompany  on  the  harpsichord,  so  far 
as  that  instrument  was  capable  of  ac¬ 
companying  the  violins. 

The  attitude  and  expression  of  the 
King  were  delightful  to  watch.  He  sat 
back  in  his  chair,  his  fingers  meeting 
before  his  chest,  a  faint  smile  of  serene 
beneficence  on  his  beautifully  cut  fea¬ 
tures — a  gracious,  presiding  power  of  an¬ 
other  and  a  loftier  sphere. 

One  or  two  pieces  were  played  first. 
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then  came  a  trio  of  Corelli's,  in  which 
the  harpsichord  took  no  part. 

Did  it  sound  in  the  Princess’s  ear 
alone,  or  did  there  run  through  all  the 
wealth  of  pure  harmonies  a  strange  new 
quality  of  tone  ?  Wild,  glancing,  in 
tune  yet  untuned  and  untunable,  like 
the  silver  thread  of  the  brooklet  through 
the  grass,  or  the  single  changeless  wood- 
note  of  the  breeze  wailing  through  the 
organ-harmonies  of  the  midnight  mass 
in  a  mountain-chapel.  It  spoke  to  the 
Princess’s  heart,  as  she  sat  some  little 
space  backward  from  her  father’s  chair, 
her  delicate  steadfast  face  fixed  upon 
the  scene  before  her,  which,  doubtless, 
she  did  not  see.  It  seemed  to  speak  of 
an  alluring  lawlessness,  of  that  life  of 
unconventional  freedom,  of  that  lofty 
rule  and  dominion  over  their  own  fate 
and  circumstance,  of  that  free  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  every  instinct  and  faculty,  which 
has  such  an  attraction  to  the  highly- 
born.  It  seemed  to  call  her  with  a  re¬ 
sistless  power  back  into  a  pristine  life  of 
freedom  which  was  hers  by  right  of  an¬ 
cient  ancestral  birth,  a  world  of  free¬ 
dom  and  love  and  unquestioned  prerog¬ 
ative  which  belonged  to  the  nobles  of 
the  golden  age.  Almost  she  was  persuad¬ 
ed  by  the  searching  power  of  its  magic 
note  to  believe  that  all  things  belonged 
to  the  Uite  of  earth’s  children — the 
favorites  of  life,  those  delicately  nur¬ 
tured  and  bom  to  the  purple  of  the 
world’s  prismatic  rays.  Should  she 
listen  to  this  siren  chord  it  might  even 
happen  to  her  to  lose  that  stainless  in¬ 
sight  which  its  wild  tone  had  itself  evok¬ 
ed  ;  but,  in  the  perfection  of  a  concerted 
piece,  its  wild  uniqueness  was  kept  by 
grace  of  finished  art  in  pitch  and  vibra¬ 
tion  true  to  the  dominant  concord  of 
pure  harmony,  an  existence  and  crea¬ 
tion  as  it  were  in  harmonious  sound,  of 
which  it  formed  apart.  To  the  Princess 
as  she  listened  to  the  vibrating  strings 
it  seemed  that,  with  a  vision  beyond  her 
years,  so  potent  in  suggestion  is  music, 
she  looked  into  another  world,  as  one 
looks  down  from  a  lofty  precipitous 
height  into  the  teeming  streets  of  a 
great  city,  and  the  pigmy  crowds  are  in¬ 
stinct  with  a  strange  interest — a  world 
of  human  suffering  and  doubt  and  ter¬ 
ror,  of  love  unrequited,  of  righteousness 
unrecognized,  of  toil  and  sorrow  and 
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despair  unrelieved,  until,  in  the  throng¬ 
ed  theatres  and  market-places,  where 
life  stands  waiting  its  abiding  doom — 
the  times  and  seasons  of  the  world's 
harvest  being  fully  ripe — the  riddle  of 
righteousness  and  of  wrong  is  answered, 
and  in  the  sad  gray  dawn  of  the  eternal 
day  the  dividing  sickle  is  put  in. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  wave  of 
sound,  and  the  Princess  was  dimly  con¬ 
scious  that  Otto  von  Saale  was  playing 
alone.  So  nvignetic  was  the  searching 
tone  that  there  seemed  nothing  in  the 
wide  universe  save  herself  and  his 
strange  impalpable  personality  that  ap¬ 
proached  her  in  mystic  sound ;  but 
happily  beyond  and  above  its  sorcery 
was  once  more  felt  the  sense  of  restrain¬ 
ing,  abiding,  cultured  harmony — the 
full,  true,  settled  chords,  and  the  ac¬ 
cording  regular  law  and  sequence  of 
time  and  pitch. 

Then  she  knew  that  all  were  standing 
up,  and  she  rose  in  her  seat  by  the  side 
of  the  King.  A  peculiar  lustre  of  gra¬ 
cious  courtesy  shone  in  the  Monarch’s 
attitude  andmannner.  “  Herr  Veitch,” 
he  was  saying,  “  we  thank  you  :  the 
Princess  thanks  you.  I  perceive — ” 
here  his  Majesty  paused  for  a  moment 
to  give  importance  to  what  was  to  come, 
“  I  peiceive,  sir,  that  your  forte  is  ex¬ 
pression.”  The  most  wearied  cynic 
must  have  felt  a  glow  of  genuine  pleas¬ 
ure  as  the  King  said  these  words,  so 
contagious  was  the  regal,  benevolent 
satisfaction  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion  had  been  fitly  met. 

Otto  bowed  low  before  the  King,  then 
he  turned  to  salute  the  Princess  ;  but, 
as  he  looked  up,  his  eyes  met  her  mar¬ 
vellous  eyes  and  were  fixed  by  a  magic 
spell,  so  intense,  searching,  personal 
and  yet  abstracted  was  the  look  they 
met.  His  entire  being  was  caught  up 
and  rapt  into  hers  in  an  ecstasy  of  rav¬ 
ishment.  Had  the  gaze  lasted  another 
second  he  must  have  fainted  away. 

,  III. 

Autobiographical. 

I  DID  not  go  to  Herr  Veitch  until 
tome  days  after  the  concert  at  the  pal¬ 
ace  :  indeed,  I  did  not  care  to  go.  1 
felt  as  though  1  had  broken  with  all 
continent  and  decorous  life,  and  was 
entering  upon  a  delirious  course  of  ad¬ 


venture  such  as  I  had  read  of  in  some 
fatal  romance  of  ill-repute,  whose  course 
was  unnatural  and  ghastly  even  in  its 
delights,  and  whose  end  was  tragic  and 
disastrous.  I  was  appalled  even  at  the 
splendor  of  my  dream. 

But  when  I  did  muster  courage  to  go 
to  the  master,  I  was  astonished  to  find 
that  nothing  seemed  to  have  happened 
at  all.  Herr  Veitch  did  not  even  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  noticed  my  absence.  He 
was  in  a  very  propitious  humor,  and 
complimented  me  very  much  on  my 
playing  at  the  palace.  ”  I  never  knew 
you,”  he  said,  ”  play  with  so  much  cer¬ 
tainty  and  correctness.  There  is  always 
in  your  playing  a  certain  originality 
which  might  become,  as  I  have  often 
told  you,  a  great  snare,  indeed  fatal  in 
its  results.  So  long,  however,  as  you 
play  as  conscientiously  as  you  did  the 
other  night,  though  there  will  always  be 
a  singularity  in  your  style  to  which  some 
might  object,  yet  you  will  stand,  to  my 
mind,  among  the  great  performers  on 
the  violin.”  I  had  never  heard  the  old 
man  utter  such  praise  before. 

Nor  did  I  at  first  notice  anything  in 
the  manner  of  the  Fiiiulein  toward  me, 
which  would  show  that  she  was  con¬ 
scious  of  the  necessity  for  any  change. 
But  there  soon  came  a  change,  which 
was  entirely  of  my  own  bringing  about. 
I  neglected  the  master  and  the  violin. 
1  hardened  my  heart  against  the  Fiiiu- 
lein,  and  especially  avoided  the  hours 
when  I  thought  she  would  be  with  Herr 
Veitch.  Her  wistful  eyes  had  no  effect 
upon  me,  so  foolish  and  delirious  had  I 
b^ome. 

One  day  Herr  Veitch  said  to  me, 
”  Yesterday  the  Fiaulein  brought  us 
great  news.  The  Princess  is  betrothed 
to  the  Prince  von  Schongau,  who  has 
been  staying  so  long  at  the  palace.  He 
was  present,  you  remember,  on  the 
evening  of  the  concert.'  ’ 

I  was  conscious  that  my  face  wore  a 
contemptuous  unbelieving  sneer.  In 
my  madness  I  thought  to  myself  that  I 
knew  much  better  than  to  believe  such 
foolish  gossip. 

At  last  Herr  Veitch  took  me  seriously 
to  task.  ”  Something  has  happened  to 
you,”  he  said:  “you  are  bewitched, 
some  evil  eye  has  fascinated  you.  You 
are  no  longer  the  same  sensible  pleasant 
lad  that  you  were.  The  Ftaulein  notices 
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it  also.  She  says  she  does  not  know 
what  is  come  over  you.  I  tell  her  that 
all  young  men  are  fools.  ” 

1  did  not  deign  to  answer  the  good 
old  man,  but  left  him  with  my  nose  in 
the  air.  Indeed,  I  seemed  to  tread  on 
air.  I  thought  of  nothing  but  palace- 
gardens  and  Hyrcanian  woods  full  of 
terrible  delights  and  secret  pleasures.  I 
believed  myself  to  be  altogether  separate 
from  my  fellows,  and  to  be  reserved  for 
some  supreme  exceptional  fate.  I  am 
not  willine  to  dwell  longer  than  I  can 
help  upon  this  period,  the  remembrance 
of  which  is  most  distasteful  to  me.  I 
shall  have  to  describe  at  some  length 
the  supreme  and  crowning  act  of  folly, 
and  this  must  suffice  the  reader. 

But  in  simple  honesty,  and  to  relieve 
my  own  conscience  by  public  confes¬ 
sion,  I  must  relate  one  incident,  so  fat¬ 
uous  and  unworthy  was  it,  so  nobly  and 
graciously  forgiven  and  condoned.  I 
had  not  been  to  Herr  Veitch  for  many 
days  ;  but,  one  morning,  an  unconquer¬ 
able  impulse  forced  me  to  visit  him.  I 
believe  that  I  was  impelled,  with  all  my 
assumed  scepticism,  to  seek  more  tid¬ 
ings  of  the  Prince  von  Schongau  and  his 
reported  espousals.  I  had  quite  lost 
count  of  the  Fraulein's  mornings,  and, 
indeed,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  I  had 
ceased  to  think  of  her.  I  was  there¬ 
fore  somewhat  chagrined  when,  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  room,  I  found  myself  in  her  pres¬ 
ence,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Herr  Veitch. 
My  manner  must  have  been  singularly 
constrained  and  boorish,  and  I  could 
see  that  the  master  regarded  me  with 
disapproval,  not  to  say  contempt.  In 
spite  of  my  affected  indifference,  I  could 
see  that  Adelheid  was  watching  me  with 
wistful  and  pitiful  eyes.  Some  evil  de¬ 
mon  made  my  heart  harder  and  more 
scornful  than  ever  ;  and  I  conceived  the 
most  hateful  and  injurious  thoughts 
against  one  whose  sweetness  and  devo¬ 
tion  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
filled  me  with  affectionate  devotion.  I 
played  badly,  and  this  only  increased 
my  spiteful  and  angry  mood.  So  vio¬ 
lent  did  my  passion  and  an  evil  con¬ 
science  at  last  make  me,  that  I  threw 
down  my  violin  in  a  fit  of  ungovernable 
temper  and  rushed  out  of  the  room.  I 
wandered  restlessly  about  the  streets  for 
some  time,  in  a  kind  of  frenzy  against 
mankind  in  general,  my  mind  filled  with 


the  image  of  the  Princess,  and  with  a 
sense  of  intolerable  wrong  that  my  ex¬ 
ceptional  fortune  was  not  recognized  by 
all  the  world, — so  confident  was  I  in  my 
infatuation.  At  last  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  me  to  go  to  the  theatre,  where,  the 
Fraulein  had  said,  the  royal  family  were 
expected  to  be  present.  Lost  in  the 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  audience, 
which  would  doubtless  fill  the  place — 
the  report  of  the  betrothal  being  spread 
throughout  the  city — I  might  see  the 
Princess  and  indulge  a  secret  sense  of 
my  exclusive  fate. 

When  I  entered  the  theatre  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Peterstrasse,  however,  I  found 
a  rumor  already  current  that  the  King 
was  not  well  and  could  not  be  present, 
and  that  the  Princess  refused  to  come 
without  him.  Whether  the  strange 
Crown  Prince  would  visit  the  theatre 
alone,  no  one  seemed  to  pretend  to 
know. 

I  shall  remember  that  evening  as  long 
as  I  live.  The  little  old-fashioned  the¬ 
atre,  as  I  know  now  it  must  have  been, 
so  different  from  the  great  theatres  I 
have  since  seen  at  Dresden  and  Berlin, 
seemed  to  me,  then,  to  be  the  most  gor¬ 
geous  of  pleasure-places,  blazing  with 
lights  and  crowded  with  what  was  to 
me  a  gay  and  brilliant  throng  of  superbly 
dressed  and  ornamented  people.  I 
found  a  vacant  place  in  the  pit  near  the 
orchestra.  When  I  entered  the  curtain 
had  not  risen,  but  the  orchestra  were 
playing.  The  band  consisted  mostly  of 
violins,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  consid¬ 
ered  poor  and  thin  at  the  present  day, 
but  such  music  has,  to  my  mind,  a 
subtle,  delicate  tone  which  is  missed 
now.  I  did  not  know  what  the  over¬ 
ture  was,  and  curiously  enough  I  have 
never  heard  it  again  :  probably  it  was 
some  local  composition  ;  but  there  is 
sounding  in  my  ears,  as  I  write,  the 
simple,  thrilling  air,  the  repeating 
chords.  The  music  ceased  and  the 
curtain  rose. 

Up  to  this  time  the  royal  box  oppo¬ 
site  the  stage  had  remained  empty,  and 
the  audience  had  manifested  a  restless 
impatience  which  paid  no  attention  to 
anything,  either  in  the  orchestra  or  upon 
the  stage  ;  but  the  actors  had  hardly  be¬ 
gun  their  parts  when  the  attention, 
which  was  now  being  attracted  toward 
them,  was  suddenly  diverted  in  another 
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direction,'  and  a  young  distinguished- 
looking  man  entered  the  royal  box.  His 
breast  was  a  mass  of  stars  and  orders, 
and  the  rest  of  his  apparel  was  covered 
with  embroidery  and  lace  ;  but  his  tall, 
slight  figure,  and  the  careless  self- 
respect  of  his  manner,  enabled  him  to 
support  so  much  finery  with  success. 
He  came  down  without  pause  to  the 
front  of  the  box  and  remained  standing, 
while  the  actors,  dropping  their  parts, 
sang  a  verse  of  the  National  Folk-song, 
accompanied  by  the  audience  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  band.  The  Prince  bowed 
once  slightly,  then  stood  quite  still,  fac¬ 
ing  the  enthusiastic  house.  From  his 
point  of  view,  doubtless,  he  saw  a  wav¬ 
ing  sea  of  faces,  tumultuous,  indistin¬ 
guishable,  indistinct ;  but  in  my  eyes 
and  to  my  thought,  as  I  stood-  lost  in 
the  tossing,  excitable  crowd  about  me, 
there  was  no  one  in  the  whole  theatre 
but  myself  and  him.  As  1  looked  at 
him,  a  wild  antagonism,  an  insane  con¬ 
fidence  and  desire  to  pit  myself  against 
him,  took  possession  of  me.  My  folly 
even  went  so  far  as  to  picture  to  my 
mind  a  lovely,  broken-hearted  creature, 
bound  to  a  betrothal  odious  to  her, 
stretching  out  her  hand  toward  another 
fate.  The  Prince  had  sat  down  in  his 
box,  slightly  wearied  in  his  daily  round 
of  life,  not  expecting  very  much  enter¬ 
tainment  from  the  play  ;  more  pleased, 
perhaps,  at  the  gay  scene  the  crowded 
theatre  itself  presented  to  his  eyes,  per¬ 
fectly  unaware,  certainly,  of  the  fero¬ 
cious  glances  one  of  the  audience  in  a 
remote  comer  was  directing  toward  his 
unconscious  person. 

I  spent  the  ensuing  night  and  day  in 
a  fever  of  passionate  excitement ;  but 
on  the  next  afternoon  an  event  occurred 
which  reduced  every  other  consideration 
to  worthlessness,  and  exaggerated  the 
delirium  from  which  I  suffered  to  the 
highest  pitch.  On  my  return  to  the 
Three  Roses  from  attending  a  lecture 
of  the  University — for  I  did  attend  lec¬ 
tures  sometimes — I  found  a  royal  foot¬ 
man  waiting  for  me  with  a  note  from 
the  Princess.  The  world  seemed  to 
swim  before  my  eyes  as  I  took  the  billet 
from  the  man.  It  had  been  given  him 
by  the  Princess  herself,  he  said,  who 
had  charged  him  to  deliver  it  to  no  one 
but  myself. 


I  opened  the  billet  and  read  :  "  The 
Princess  Cynthia  will  be  in  Das  Vergnli- 
gen,  on  the  terrace  above  the  cascades, 
this  evening  at  eleven  o’clock.  She 
wishes  to  see  Herr  von  Saale  there  with¬ 
out  fail." 

Even  in  the  state  of  exaltation  in 
which  I  had  lived  for  some  days,  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  senses.  Yet  there 
could  be  no  possible  doubt  that  the  mes¬ 
sage  was  a  genuine  one.  The  billet  was 
distinguished  from  ordinary  letters  by 
its  pap>er,  and  was  closed  with  a  massive 
seal  bearing  the  royal  arms. 

To  this  moment  it  is  a  mystery  to  me 
how  I  passed  the  intervening  hours  from 
the  time  the  man  left  me  till  eleven 
o’clock.  I  know  that  at  the  time  the 
thought  of  this  necessity  overwhelmed 
me  with  despair.  I  have  some  misty  rec¬ 
ollection  of  wandering  down  the  valley 
by  the  river,  of  gibbering  passing  forms 
which  with  intolerable  intrusion  seemed 
to  force  themselves  between  me  and  the 
only  conceivable  event  toward  which  all 
human  history  had  been  tending  since 
the  world  began. 

The  garden  |of  Das  Vergnhgen  was 
defended  against  intrusion  by  natural 
boundaries,  very  slightly  assisted  by  art. 
The  valley  on  the  palace-side  was  im¬ 
pregnable,  and  the  steep,  rocky,  wooded 
slopes  on  the  further  side  of  the  river 
were  so  enclosed  at  the  top  as  to  render 
intrusion  difficult  or  impossible.  The 
right  of  entree  was  given  me  through  my 
connection  with  the  Professor  and  the 
Fraulein,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  it  on  this  momentous  night. 

Mysterious  shadows,  dark  and  vast 
under  the  pale  moonlight,  the  great 
trees  and  banks  of  leaves,  rose  in  strange 
distinct  outline  on  every  side,  as  I  made 
my  way  through  the  lawns  and  garden- 
walks.  The  nightingales  were  singing 
all  around  me  :  the  festoons  of  roses, 
robbed  of  all  color  by  the  pallid  light, 
hung  like  the  ruined  garlands  of  a  dead 
festival,  and  sheets  of  clematis  fell  like 
cascades  from  the  tall  hedges  and  forest- 
trees,  and  filled  the  air  with  a  stifling 
perfume  that  presaged  decay.  Every 
now  and  again  a  strange  whispering 
music  stole  through  the  valley  and  along 
the  wooded  slopes,  the  echo  of  wind- 
harps  and  harmonica-wires  concealed 
among  the  terraces  and  groves.  As  the 
night  advanced  and  the  moon  sank  lower 
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in  the  sky,  the  starlight  grew  more  in¬ 
tense,  with  a  clear  distinct  light,  in 
which  the  sharp  dark  outlines  of  the 
shadows  stood  out  in  weird  contrast  with 
the  beauty  which,  even  in  the  moment 
of  startled  terror,  the  heart  felt  to  be 
around.  The  wayward  music  that 
strayed  through  the  leaves,  and  the  fine 
clear  notes  of  the  nightingales  that  har¬ 
monized  in  their  high  shrill  octaves  with 
the  cold  silver  light  in  which  valley  and 
river  and  stone  terrace  lay  in  mystic  un¬ 
reality,  seemed  like  a  fatal  spell  to  en¬ 
slave  my  spirit,  a  ghostly  melody,  a  pale, 
beckoning  hand  to  entice  me  on.  And 
it  was  not  only  that  these  sights  and 
sounds  of  a  pallid  and  even  terrifying 
beauty  lured  me  on,  but  my  infatuation 
was  so  perfect  that  I  traversed  the  lawns 
and  terraces  in  the  full  expectation  of 
finding  at  the  trysting-place  the  most 
lovely,  the  most  unique  of  creatures,  a 
creature  born  to  be  the  possession  and 
the  delight  of  her  own  race  and  kind, 
and  of  such  only,  to  whom  it  would 
seem  presumption  and  treason  for  any 
other  even  to  look.  Long  years  after¬ 
ward,  writing  in  the  cool  blo^  of  mid¬ 
dle  life,  the  remembrance  of  this  folly 
makes  me  shiver  with  an  intolerable 
shame  ;  but  at  the  moment,  so  potent 
was  the  wizard  spell  that  untamed,  un¬ 
questioning  youth  and  the  wild,  romantic 
wood-teaching,  and  the  autumnal  music 
of  the  winds,  and  the  well-spring  of  fresh 
hope  and  iove  and  trust,  bursting  out 
like  a  clear  fountain  amid  the  flowering 
grass  and  woodland  singers,  had  cast 
about  my  path  that,  as  I  passed  the  ter¬ 
races  and  the  arcades  of  roses  and  clem¬ 
atis,  I  believed  confidently  that  in  an¬ 
other  moment  I  should  have  the  Prin¬ 
cess,  blushing,  shy,  palpitating,  in  my 
arms. 

I  turned  a  terraced  corner  bordered 
with  statues  and  urns,  and  shaded  with 
tall  yew  and  holly  hedges  that  grew  high 
up  in  the  woods.  I  came  upon  a 
broad  and  long  terrace,  shining  in  the 
clear  light.  On  the  left  hand,  far  above 
me,  from  the  mountain  summit  a  single 
broad  cascade  fell,  like  a  wall  of  flashing 
molten  silver,  sudden  and  straight  into 
a  deep  pool,  from  which  by  several  out¬ 
lets,  formed  by  the  piers  of  the  terrarjje- 
bridge  upon  which  I  stepped,  it  fell 
again,  in  four  or  five  cascades  of  far 
greater  depth,  into  the  valley  beneath. 


The  moon,  which  was  setting  a  little 
behind  me,  cast  a  full  and  strong  light 
upon  the  broad  terrace — a  light  as  bright 
as  day.  As  I  turned  the  corner  my 
heart  almost  ceased  to  beat,  for  I  saw, 
not  a  dozen  yards  from  me,  the  Princess 
herself  coming  forward  to  meet  me,  as 
it  seemed  with  outstretched  hands. 
The  bright  light  revealed  in  perfect  dis¬ 
tinctness  the  soft,  gracious  outline  of  her 
slight  figure  and  the  shy  expression  of 
her  face.  I  made  a  step  forward,  my 
heart  leaping  to  my  mouth,  when  sud¬ 
denly  it  sank  again  with  a  sickening 
chill,  for  behind  the  Princess,  only  a 
few  steps  apart,  was  the  strange  Crown- 
Prince,  and  close  to  him  stood  another 
figure,  which  I  also  recognized  at  once. 

The  Princess  came  forward  with  her 
faint,  bewitching  smile. 

“  You  are  here,  Herr  von  Saale,”  she 
said  :  “  I  knew  you  would  not  fail.  VVe 
are  an  awkward  number  for  a  moonlight 
stroll,  and  I  wanted  a  companion  for 
the  FrSulein.” 

A  sickening  sense  of  self-recognized, 
self-detected  folly — folly  too  'gross  and 
papable,  it  might  be  feared,  to  escape 
even  the  detection  of  others, — crushed 
me  to  the  earth. 

What  would  have  happened,  what  in¬ 
conceivably  fatal  folly  I  might  have 
committed,  I  cannot  tell — a  mad  whirl 
of  insane  thought  rushed  through  my 
mind  ;  but  the  Princess  kept  her  steady 
eyes  fixed  full  upon  mine.  “  Herr  von 
Saale,”  they  said,  as  plainly  as,  ay, 
plainer  than  words  could  speak, — ‘‘  Otto 
von  Saale,  I  believe  in  you.  You  have 
taught  me  something  that  I  never  knew 
before.  You  have  taught  me  what  I 
am,  and  you  have  shown  me  what  I  may 
become.  You  yourself,  surely,  will 
not  fail.” 

The  steady,  speaking  eyes,  calm  in 
the  pale  white  light — the  intense,  over¬ 
mastering  power  and  thought — drew  me 
out  of  myself,  as  at  the  evening-concert 
at  the  palace  ;  but  now,  thanks  to  the 
purpose  and  command  that  spoke  in 
them,  with  a  fortifying  help  and  strength. 
The  boyish  nature,  fascinated  and  up¬ 
lifted  even  in  the  depths  of  its  folly  and 
shame,  rose — thanks  to  her, — in  some 
sense  equal  to  the  pressing  need.  Surely 
she  must  be  right.  Behind  Otto  von 
Saale,  the  fool,  there  must  be  another 
Otto  von  Saale  who  would  not  fail. 
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Something  of  what  was  passing  in  my 
mind,  rose,  I  suppose,  into  my  ej^es,  for 
the  expression  of  the  Princess  s  face 
changed,  and  an  inexpressibly  beautiful 
look  came  into  her  eyes,  amid  the 
quaint  reserve  which  her  rank  and  dis¬ 
position  gave  to  her  habitual  look.  It 
seemed  to  speak,  with  a  start  of  grateful 
joy  at  the  sudden  gift,  of  certain  abid¬ 
ing  faith — faith  in  herself  and  in  me — 
faith  in  the  full,  pure  notes  of  life’s 
music,  which  they  who  are  born  of  the 
spirit,  in  the  turmoil  of  the  world’s  pas¬ 
sion  and  desire,  alone  can  hear. 

The  Princess  turned  away  very  quietly 
toward  the  Crown  Prince.  “  You  re¬ 
member  Herr  von  Saale  the  other  even¬ 
ing?’*  she  said,  and  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  bowed. 

They  moved  together  toward  the  other 
end  of  the  terrace,  and  I  approached 
Adelheid. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  must  have 
found  some  difficulty  and  confusion  in 
speaking  to  her  ;  but-,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  it  was  not  so.  It  seemed  to  me 
as  though  the  demon  of  vanity  and  folly 
had  been  completely  exorcised,  as 
though  the  courage  and  faith  that  shone 
upon  me  from  the  Princess’s  eyes  had 
blotted  out  and  effaced  the  miserable, 
infatuated  past  as  though  it  had  never 
been.  It  is  given  to  some  natures,  at 
some  propitious  moments  at  the  turn¬ 
ing-points  of  life,  by  a  happy  acquies¬ 
cence  in  right  doing  to  obliterate  the 
evil  past.  The  intolerable  sense  of  dis¬ 
grace  and  shame  had,  as  it  were,  stung 
the  lower,  vuin  reptile-self  through  its 
vital  cord,  and  it  lay  dead  and  withered 
in  the  way.  The  flattering  mask  was 
torn  from  its  features,  and  nothing  was 
left  but  a  shudder  at  the  memory  of  a 
creature  so  contemptible  and  vile. 

I  told  Adelheid  that  I  did  not  know 
how  to  excuse  my  conduct  of  the  last 
few  days,  that  some  demon  seemed  to 
have  possessed  me,  that  Herr  Veitch 
had  said  truly  that  this  was  the  case,  and 
that  I  had  been  fascinated — by  some 
evil  eye,  I  was  about  to  say  ;  but  I 
stopped  suddenly,  remembering  that  the 
eyes  that  had  fascinated  me  had  been 
those  of  the  Princess,  those  eyes  that 
had  restored  me  to  the  dominion  of  the 
higher  self.  Escaping  from  this  pitfall 
as  best  I  could,  1  promised  that  I 
would  return  to  my  practicing,  and  this 


brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  terrace, 
where  was  a  flight  of  stone  steps  that 
led  down  into  the  valley.  Here  the 
P/incess  turned  to  us  and  said  that  she 
wished  to  show  the  Prince  the  cascades 
from  the  steps,  some  little  way  down  ; 
they  would  return  to  us  immediately  on 
the  terrace.  They  went  down  the  steps 
and  we  turned  back  along  the  terrace- 
walk. 

The  moon  by  this  time  had  set,  and 
a  countless  host  of  stars  lit  the  arched 
sky  above  us  ;  and  over  the  leafy  walls 
on  every  side,  darkened  and  deepened 
in  shade,  a  delicate,  faint,  clear  light 
seemed  to  chasten  and  subdue  the  heart 
— the  starlight  of  the  soul.  There  was 
no  sound  but  that  of  the  rush  of  water, 
for  the  nightingales  and  the  wind-harps 
were  too  far  below.  There  seemed  to 
arise  around  us,  and  to  enwrap  us  in  its 
emboldening  folds,  a  protecting  mist 
and  garment  of  solemn,  faded  light  and 
measured  sound.  Enshrouded  in  this 
mystic  veil  fear  and  embarrassment  were 
taken  away,  and  in  clear,  true  vision 
we  saw  each  other  for  the  first  time. 

“  You  have  taught  me  the  violin,”  I 
said  ;  ”  but  there  is  another  instrument, 
the  strings  of  which  vibrate  to  even 
higher  tones :  will  you  teach  these 
strings,  also,  to  vibrate  in  unison  to  your 
touch  ?  It  has  been  neglected,  and  is 
out  of  tune  :  it  wants  the  leading  of  a 
master-hand.” 

”  I  fear  the  instrument  is  accustomed 
to  another  hand,”  Adelheid  said. 

”  A  violin,”  I  said,  ”  is  played  on  by 
many  a  one,  and  they  fail  ;  but  it  is  not 
cast  aside.  At  last  he  comes  for  whom 
it  was  predestined  long  ago,  while  the 
wood  was  growing  in  the  tree,  while  the 
mellowing  sunshine  and  the  wind  were 
forming  it — were  teaching  it  secrets  that 
would  fit  it  to  teach  mankind  in  sound. 
He  to  whom  it  was  predestined  comes. 
He  takes  it  in  his  hand  and  we  know 
that  once,  at  least,  in  this  life,  supreme 
music  has  been  heard.  Will  you  try 
this  instrument  of  mine  ?  It  may,  per¬ 
chance,  be  worth  the  trying,  for  it  is  a 
human  heart.” 

”  I  will  try  it,”  she  said. 

There  is  not  much  more  to  tell.  He 
that  is  happy  has  no  history  ;  and  the 
life  that  is  in  tune  with  the  melodies  of 
heaven,  in  tune  because  it  is  guided  by 
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a  purer  life,  inspired  by  a  loftier  impulse 
than  its  own,  cannot  fail  of  being  happy. 
In  the  sustained  and  perfect  harmonies 
that  result  from  the  concord  of  full, 
pure,  true  notes,  there  is  rest  and  peace 
for  the  wearied  and  troubled  brain  ;  and 
the  harmonies  of  life,  that  absorb  and 
hush  the  discords  of  the  world,  are 
heard  only  in  the  private  walks  and 
daily  seclusions  in  which  love  and  Chris¬ 
tian  purity  delight.  Both  harmonies 
came  to  me  through  a  teacher  of  the 
violin. 

And  the  Princess  ! 

One  summer  afternoon  in  the  year’ 
1806.  a  gay  city  lay  smiling  in  the  aher* 
noon  sun.  It  lay  in  a  fair  plain  watered 
by  shining  streams,  and  surrounded  in 
the  blue  distance  by  wooded  hills.  The 
newly-built  esplanades  stretched  away 
into  the  meadows,  and  from  among  the 
avenues  of  linden  trees  the  birds  were 
singing  merrily.  But  a  fatal  spell  seem¬ 
ed  to  hang  over  this  lovely  scene,  and 
the  city  might  have  been  a  city  of  the 
dead.  Not  a  chance  figure  could  be 
seen  in  its  streets  and  boulenards :  the 
windows  of  its  houses  were  all  fastened, 
and  the  blinds  and  jalousies  drawn  down 
and  closed. 

And  more  than  this  :  every  few  mo¬ 
ments  a  deathly  terror  tore  the  serene, 
calm  air,  and,  alighting  like  a  shrieking 
fiend,  crashed  into  house  and  grove. 
The  Prussian  army  was  in  full  retreat 
across  the  fords  of  the  river  lower  down, 
and  the  city  was  being  bombarded  by  a 
battery  of  the  French. 

The  blinds  in  the  long  streets  were  all 
drawn  and  the  shutters  closed  ;  but  there 
was  one  house  in  which  not  a  blind  was 
down  nor  a  window  closed.  This  was 
the  palace,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  looking  upon  the  Grand  Plata 
and  surrounded  by  chestnut  and  syca¬ 
more  trees.  The  King  was  with  the 
army  on  the  distant  Thuringian  slopes  ; 
but  it  was  known  through  all  the  city 
that  the  Queen  was  still  in  the  palace 
and  had  refused  to  leave  ;  and  in  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens,  wherever  a  few 
met  together,  or  in  the  homes  where 
they  spoke  of  this,  despair  and  anguish 
were  soothed  into  gratitude  and  trust. 

But  gradually  as  the  evening  drew  on 
matters  became  worse.  The  terrible 


cannonade,  it  is  true,  ceased  ;  but  a 
party  of  French  chasseurs,  followed  by 
infantry,  occupied  the  market-place, 
and  the  work  of  plunder  was  systemati¬ 
cally  begun.  The  crash  of  doors  burst 
in,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  inhabitants, 
were  heard  on  every  side.  At  seven 
o’clock  in  the  summer  evening  houses 
were  in  flames  in  front  of  the  palace, 
and  the  light  was  so  intense  that  people 
could  read  handwriting,  both  in  the 
palace-court  and  in  the  market-place. 

Then,  suddenly,  a  most  wonderful 
thing  occurred.  The  great  iron  gates 
of  the  courtyard,  which  had  remained 
closed,  were  thrown  open,  and  a  state 
carriage,  gorgeously  caparisoned  and 
drawn  by  six  white  horses,  accompanied 
by  servants  in  full  liveries,  issued  forth 
in  the  evening  light,  amid  the  added 
glare  of  the  flaming  houses.  It  passed 
on  its  stately  way  through  the  crowded, 
agitated  Platz,  the  lawless  soldiers  stand¬ 
ing  back  astonished  and  abashed,  till  it 
reached  the  great  hotel  of  the  Three 
Kings,  where  a  marshal  of  France,  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  Emperor,  had 
taken  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  an 
hour  before.  It  did  not  remain  long  ; 
but  in  a  few  moments  it  was  known 
throughout  the  city  that  the  Queen’s  in¬ 
tercession  had  prevailed,  that  orders 
had  been  given  to  extinguish  the  con¬ 
flagration,  and  that  the  pillage  would 
immediately  cease. 

The  people,  young  and  old,  swarmed 
into  the  streets.  From  by-lane  and 
causeway  and  boulevard,  rich  and  poor, 
without  distinction,  child  and  old  man 
and  grand-dame,  crowded  around  the 
stately  carriage  with  the  white  horses, 
wherein  sat  a  beautiful  worhan  of  middle 
age,  serene  and  stately,  but  very  pale 
with  long  watching  and  with  grief. 
Sobs,  and  words  of  blessing,  and  cries 
of  love  and  joy,  resounded  on  every 
side  ;  but  amid  that  countless  throng 
there  was  no  heart  so  full  of  a  strange 
pride  and  gratitude  to  God  as  was  that 
of  an  unknown  stranger,  by  chance  in 
the  city,  standing  unnoticed  in  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  palace-groves.  I  knew 
her  :  I  had  known  longer  than  they  all ; 
for  it  was  the  Princess  Cynthia  of  the 
old,  unforgotten,  boyish  days. — Mac- 
millans  Magazine. 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  MITHRA. 


BY  J.  A.  FARRER. 


The  religion  of  Mithra  is  said  to  have 
been  imported  into  the  West  after 
Pompey’s  conquest  of  Pontus  in  the 
year  67  b.c.  But  what  was  this  won¬ 
derful  religion,  whose  rapid  spread  over 
the  provinces  of  Rome  is  attested  by  so 
many  inscriptions  and  bas-reliefs,  ex¬ 
tending  even  to  our  own  island,  and 
which  for  about  four  centuries  was  no 
unsuccessful  rival  to  Christianity,  not 
succumbing  at  last  without  having  col¬ 
ored  the  triumphant  religion  in  more 
than  one  important  particular  both  of 
doctrine  and  ritual  ? 

Historians,  as  a  rule,  pass  it  over  as  a 
mere  form  of  Sun-worship,  and  so,  no 
doubt,  with  many  it  remained  or  be¬ 
came  ;  but  who  can  say  whether  it  was 
so  originally  in  the  utterly  unknown  an¬ 
tiquity  to  which  it  may  possibly  lay 
claim  ?  In  the  Zendavesta  Mithra  is 
spoken  of  as  Light,  and  as  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  Sun  ;  and  Herodotus  and 
Quintus  Curtius  both  alike  distinguish 
the  Persian  worship  or  invocation  of  the 
Sun  from  the  worship  of  Mithra.  Yet, 
just  as  in  the  Vedas  the  Indian  Mithra 
IS  often  assimilated  with  the  Sun,  so  is 
the  Persian  Mithra  in  parts  of  the  Zen¬ 
davesta  ;  and  the  distinction  between 
Light  and  Sun  is  obviously  one  that 
would  tend  to  disappear.  Ultimately, 
and  at  least  in  pK>pular  esteem,  Mithra 
and  the  Sun  became  completely  identi¬ 
fied,  Strabo  being  the  first  classical 
writer  who  identified  them,  and  all  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  following  his 
lead.  But  in  spite  of  this,  and  of  the 
numerous  Latin  inscriptions,  Deo  Soli 
Jmiicto  Mithra,  there  are  reasons  for 
doubting  whether,  except  exoterically, 
the  worship  of  Mithra  was  ever  that  bald 
and  literal  Sun-worship  which  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  assumed  to  have  been.  The  hy¬ 
pothesis  here  hazarded  is,  that  it  was  at 
bottom  the  worship  of  Ormazd,  that 
Persian  conception  of  the  Deity  which 
answers  exactly  to  the  Jewish  concep¬ 
tion  of  Jehovah. 

In  the  first  place  the  Parsees  claim, 
and  their  claim  is  justified  by  the  best 
European  writers  on  their  religion,  that 
that  religion  has  always  been  strictly 


monotheistic,  and  that  their  worship  of 
Fire  or  of  the  Sun,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  made,  was  simply  the  reverence 
paid  to  the  highest  visible  emblems  of 
that  Purity  and  Eternal  Light  to  which 
their  worship  was  in  reality  paid.  Prayer 
might  be  offered  before  the  Sun  or  be¬ 
fore  Fire,  but  it  was  offered  to  God  or 
Ormazd,  like  the  prayers  offered  to  this 
day  before  lighted  candles  in  Catholic 
churches  ;  and  the  Romans  when  they 
adopted  the  worship  of  Mithra  may  have 
adopted  it  in  this  sense.  For  since  they 
already  paid  reverence  to  Phcebus  or 
Apollo  as  the  Sun-god,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  their  attraction  to  Mithra,  if 
Mithra  was  only  regarded  as  a  duplicate 
of  Phoebus. 

Secondly,  we  have  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  immense  importance  attached 
to  names  in  the  ancient  world,  the  sup¬ 
posed  magical  effects  that  might  be 
wrought  with  names,  and  the  reluctance 
to  subject  the  holiest  name  of  all  to  the 
influences  of  magic  or  the  profanation 
of  daily  use.  Hence  a  multitude  of 
names  or  paraphrases  applied  to  one  and 
the  same  conception,  as  in  the  Ormazd 
Vast,  a  daily  prayer  of  the  Parsees, 
where  twenty  names  for  Ormazd  are 
enumerated,  and  are  supposed  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  efficacious  part  of  the 
Holy  Word.  One  of  these  names  mean¬ 
ing  Perfect  Holiness  was  also  the  name 
of  one  of  the  six  Amesha-Spentas,  or 
emanations  from  Himself,  who  were 
supposed  to  rule  different  parts  of  the 
world  under  Ormazd’s  direction,  like 
the  archangels  of  the  Jews.  In  reality 
these  emanations  merely  expressed  dif¬ 
ferent  attributes  of  one  supreme  deity, 
as  is  shown,  for  instance,  when  Ormazd 
is  made  to  say  to  Zoroaster,  “  Our 
name,  who  are  the  Amesha-Spentas.” 
And  in  this  way  the  Parsee  religion,  like 
any  other  Oriental  religion,  while  poly¬ 
theistic  in  appearance  and  language,  was 
at  bottom  monotheistic,  on  the  principle 
so  well  understood  in  Oriental  religions 
of  plurality  in  unity  and  unity  in  plu¬ 
rality. 

But  besides  the  Amesha-Spentas  all 
the  other  Persian  gods  shade  off  into 
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one  another,  and  ultimately  merge  into 
Ormazd.  The  attributes  of  Mithra, 
Shraosha,  or  Rashnu,  are  so  similar  as 
to  be  hardly  distinguishable  ;  all  are  on 
the  side  of  truth  and  holiness  against 
the  wicked  forces  of  Ahriman,  the  temp¬ 
ter  ;  and  both  Mithra  and  Shraosha  are 
addressed  as  the  Incarnate  Word. 
Mithra  may  be  described  as  created  by 
Ormazd,  and  as  set  by  Him  to  maintain 
and  direct  the  world  of  his  creation  ;  but 
the  attributes  of  Mithra  are  those  of 
Ormazd,  and  the  worship  of  both  is  vir¬ 
tually  the  same.  Like  Ormazd,  Mithra 
is  the  Light,  all-seeing,  all-hearing,  un> 
deceivable,  the  source  of  victory  to  the 
true  and  just,  the  source  of  strength  to 
nations  who  follow  after  equity,  but  the 
perpetual  opponent  of  the  demons,  the 
vanquisher  of  all  that  lie.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  affords  a  very  close  parallel  to 
the  relation  between  Ormazd  and 
Mithra.  And  in  the  Bahman  Vast  re¬ 
semblance  passes  into  actual  identity, 
for  Mithra  is  there  made  to  say  :  “  Ex¬ 
tirpate  the  idol  temples  .  .  .  proceed 
to  those  countries  of  Iran  which  I,  Or¬ 
mazd,  created.” 

This  identity  between  Mithra  and 
Ormazd  would  explain  the  otherwise  re¬ 
markable  fact  that  in  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  we  hear  nothing  of  the  worship  of 
Ormazd,  but  only  of  that  of  Mithra.  It 
was,  moreover,  fully  recognized  by  the 
educated  even  at  a  time  when  Mithra 
was  more  generally  identified  with  the 
Sun.  For  Eubulus,  who  wrote  the  most 
voluminous  work  of  antiquity  on  the 
subject  of  Mithra,  thus  expressed  him¬ 
self,  according  to  the  following  quota¬ 
tion  from  Porphyry  :  ”  The  Persians, 
mystically  signifying  the  descent  of  souls 
upon  earth,  and  their  re-ascension,  in¬ 
itiate  the  mystic  in  a  place  called  a  cave, 
for,  as  Eubulus  says,  Zoroaster  was  the 
first  to  consecrate  in  the  neighboring 
mountains  of  Persia,  a  natural  cave  to 
the  honor  of  Mithra,  the  Maker  and 
Father  of  all  things,  the  cave  represent¬ 
ing  to  him  the  world  which  Mithra 
made.” 

Nor  is  it  really  inconsistent  with  this 
theory,  that,  from  another  point  of 
view,  Mithra,  as  we  learn  from  Plu¬ 
tarch,  should  have  been  called  by  the 
Persians  the  Mediator,  by  reason  of  his 
occupying  an  intermediate  position  be¬ 
tween  Ormazd  and  Ahriman.  This  did 


not  mean  that  he  partook  equally  of  the 
nature  of  both,  for  Mithra  was  definitely 
and  entirely  on  the  side  of  Light  and 
Truth,  still  less  that  he  acted  as  the 
necessary  intermediary  between  the  hu¬ 
man  and  the  divine,  according  to  the 
Platonic  or  Christian  systems  ;  but  that 
he  was  traditionally  credited  with  having 
taught  mankind  how  to  offer  vows  and 
thanksgivings  to  the  good  Spirit,  and 
averting  sacrifices  to  the  bad  one.  This 
belief  would  not  at  all  conflict,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  analogy  of  other  creeds,  with 
his  passing  ultimately  and  imperceptibly 
into  the  highest  position  of  all.  It  is 
well  known  that  not  only  Mithra,  but 
such  names  as  Abraxas,  Sabaoth, 
Adonai,  Jao.  Serapis,  Zeus,  Bacchus, 
Phoebus,  and  Pluto,  all  came  to  be  used 
as  interchangeable  terms,  as  synony¬ 
mous  terms  in  fact  for  the  one  Supreme 
Being,  the  Great  First  Cause,  the  Lord, 
the  Eternal  Sun,  to  whom  pagans  no 
less  than  Christians  paid  the  homage  of 
adoration.  The  numerical  equivalent  of 
the  word  Mithras  as  of  Abraxas,  was 
365  ;  and  since  we  know  from  St.  Je¬ 
rome  that  Basilides  the  Gnostic  called 
God  by  the  name  of  Abraxas,  it  is  a  fair 
inference  that  Mithras  or  Mithra  meant 
the  same. 

If,  moreover,  Mithra  was  often  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Sun,  we  must  remember 
that  this  also  was  a  common  synonym 
for  the  Deity,  by  virtue  of  that  Neo- 
Platonic  interpretation  of  things  which 
used  sensible  objects  as  symbols  of  in¬ 
tellectual  ideas.  Thus  that  most  remark¬ 
able  oration  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  ad¬ 
dressed  primarily  and  ostensibly  to  the 
visible  sun,  was  in  reality  addressed  to 
the  great  cause  of  all  things,  which  the 
sun  represented  or  typified.  ”  The 
Being  beyond  our  intelligence,”  he  says, 
”  the  idea  of  all  beings,  the  intellectual 
whole,  or  the  Good,  according  to  Plato, 
being  the  single  cause  of  all  the  beauty 
and  perfection  of  other  things  produced 
.  .  .  the  great  Sun  which  resembles  him 
in  all  things,”  etc.  If  Mithra  as  the 
sun  was  generally  understood  in  this 
sense,  it  would  account  for  Julian’s  zeal 
in  restoring  the  Mithraic  rites  at  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

For  these  reasons  we  may  suspect  that 
Mithraism  was  far  from  being  the  vulgar 
Sun-worship  described  by  the  Fathers. 
What  its  actual  rites  or  mysteries  were 
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we  may  never  know,  but  it  is  evident 
that  they  enforced  a  high  and  severe 
standard  of  morality  through  a  system 
of  symbolism  which  now  seems  ridicu* 
lous.  The  process  of  initiation  was 
long,  and  the  candidates  went  through 
twelve,  or,  some  say,  eighty  trials  of 
severe  physical  endurance,  by  fire, 
water,  fasting,  and  so  forth,  in  order  to 
present  themselves,  in  the  words  of 
Suidas,  holy  and  free  from  passion. 
They  passed  through  several  degrees, 
and  were  called,  according  to  their  sex 
or  advancement,  lions,  hyenas,  ravens, 
eagles,  and  hawks  ;  there  was  a  cere¬ 
mony  of  baptism,  of  absolution,  an  ob¬ 
lation  of  bread  and  water,  a  teaching  of 
the  resurrection  ;  there  were  symbolical 
representations  of  the  passages  of  eman¬ 
cipated  souls  through  the  fixed  Stars  ; 
all  this,  but  little  more,  is  known  ;  for 
the  ingenious  theories  built  by  M.  Lajard 
on  this  slight  superstructure  are  unhap¬ 
pily  pure  guess-work,  the  Assyrian  cyl¬ 
inders  from  which  he  illustrated  his 
theories  having  since  been  proved  by 
their  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  he 
could  not  decipher,  to  have  borne  no 
allusion  at  all  to  the  mysteries  of 
Mithra. 

The  mysteries  were  conducted  gener¬ 
ally  in  a  cavern  or  underground,  per¬ 
haps  because  Mithra  for  some  reason 
was  always  fabled  to  have  been  born  in 
a  cave.  The  Greek  temple  where  the 
mysteries  were  performed  at  Alexandria 
was  turned  into  a  Christian  church  after 
it  had  been  devastated  by  George, 
bishop  of  that  city.  It  was  there  that, 
according  to  Socrates,  the  Church  his¬ 
torian,  many  skulls  were  found,  belong¬ 
ing  to  persons  of  all  ages,  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  sacrificed  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  divination.  On  this  mainly 
rests  the  charge  of  human  sacrifices  as 
part  of  the  mysteries  of  Mithra  ;  but  it 
is  seldom  safe  to  accept  Christian 
charges  of  human  sacrifice  against  the 
pagans,  seeing  that  it  was  a  charge  ha¬ 
bitually  made  by  the  Christian  sects 
against  one  another.  Moreover,  Sozo- 
men,  who  describes  the  same  occur¬ 
rence,  only  mentions  the  finding  of  what 
he  calls  idols,  and  of  instruments  used 
in  pagan  ceremonies ;  there  is  not  a 
word  about  the  skulls.  The  remark  of 
Lampridius  that  the  Emperor  Commo- 
dus  profaned  the  Mithraic  rites  by  a 


real  murder  i^vero  hotnocidio)  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate,  that  while  an  act  of  sacrifice  was 
in  some  way  simulated  at  the  mysteries, 
it  was  reserved  to  Commodus  to  find  in 
a  symbolical  ceremony  an  occasion  for 
an  actual  crime.  Obviously,  if  such 
homicide  had  been  usual,  the  act  of 
Commodus  would  have  called  for  no  re¬ 
mark. 

But  the  interesting  point  in  the  Mith¬ 
raic  rites  is  their  close  resemblance  to 
the  early  Christian  rites,  a  resemblance 
which  rests  solely  on  the  authority  of 
Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian,  and  which 
calls  for  some  explanation  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  is  vouchsafed  by  those 
Fathers.  For  what  can  be  more  un¬ 
likely  on  the  face  of  it  than  that  the 
rites  of  Mithra  should  have  been  merely 
a  bad  imitation  of  the  rites  of  a  religion 
which  came  into  the  world  many  cen- 
tunes  later  ?  Or  whv  should  we  accept 
an  explanation  for  which  not  a  shadow 
of  proof  or  reason  is  offered  in  justifi¬ 
cation  ? 

Justin  Martyr,  in  reference  to  the 
Eucharist,  says  expressly  that  the  same 
rites  “  the  evil  spirits  have  taught  to  be 
done,  out  of  mimicry,  in  the  mysteries 
and  the  initiatory  rites  of  Mithra.  For 
in  these  a  cup  of  water  and  bread  are 
set  out  with  the  addition  of  certain 
words  in  the  sacrifice  or  act  of  worship 
of  the  neophyte :  a  thing  which  ye 
either  know  by  personal  experience  or 
may  learn  by  inquiry.”  This  seems  to 
refer  to  the  Darun  ceremony  still  in 
vogue  among  the  Parsees,  which  consists 
in  eating  some  ceremonial  wafer  bread, 
followed  by  water.  If  so,  it  throws 
light  on  a  curious  passage  in  Isaiah, 
where  the  words  used  are  said  by  J  ustin 
Martyr  to  have  been  the  actual  words 
used  in  the  Mithraic  service  :  ”  He  that 
walketh  righteously  and  speaketh  up¬ 
rightly  ;  he  that  despiseth  the  gain  of 
oppressions,  that  shaketh  his  hand  from 
the  holding  of  bribes,  that  stoppeth  his 
ears  from  the  hearing  of  blood,  and 
shutteth  his  eyes  from  seeing  evil — he 
shall  dwell  on  high,  his  place  of  defence 
shall  be  the  munitions  of  rocks  ;  bread 
shall  be  given  him,  his  waters  shall  be 
sure.”  The  Mithraic  Eucharist,  in  that 
case,  so  far  from  being  of  post-Christian 
date,  must  be  at  least  as  old  as  Isaiah  ; 
and  Justin  Martyr  himself  supplies  the 
proof  of  the  state  of  moral  perfection 
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that  was  the  condition  precedent  of  its 
acceptance. 

Now  for  the  no  less  famous  evidence 
of  Tertullian.  “  The  devil,”  he  says, 
”  whose  business  it  is  to  pervert  the 
truth,  tries  to  rival  the  very  details  of 
the  Divine  Sacraments  in  the  mysteries 
of  idols.  He  himself  baptizes  some  of 
his  believers  and  disciples  ;  he  promises 
the  expiation  of  sins  from  the  font,  and, 
if  I  still  recollect  Mithra,  he  there 
marks  on  the  forehead  his  own  soldiers, 
he  celebrates  also  the  oblation  of  bread, 
and  brings  in  the  symbol  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection.”  Tertullian  also  tells  us  that 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  Mithraic  neo¬ 
phyte  to  refuse  a  crown  that  was  offered 
to  him,  and  to  say  that  his  only  crown 
was  Mithra ;  and  this  is  important,  for 
if  the  object  had  been  simply  to  imitate 
Christianity,  surely  such  a  practice  as  the 
refusal  of  the  crown,  to  which  there  is 
nothing  analogous  in  Christianity,  would 
not  have  been  retained.  If  then  we  re¬ 
ject  the  theory  of  casual  coincidence, 
there  is  only  one  rational  explanation  of 
resemblances  which  were  certainly  strik¬ 
ing  ;  and  that  is,  that,  compromise  hav¬ 
ing  been  at  all  times  the  soul  of  conver¬ 
sion,  the  early  Christian  missionaries 
sought  to  make  converts,  not  perhaps  by 
adopting  pagan  rites,  but  by  bringing 
their  own  rites  into  such  similitude  with 
rites  already  in  existence  that  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  conversion  might  be  rendered  as 
easy  as  possible. 

It  is  however  easier,  and  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  safer,  to  trace  correspondences  than 
to  explain  connections ;  and,  as  we 
might  expect  from  the  original  close  re¬ 
lations  between  the  Persian  and  Indian 
religions,  the  mysteries  of  Mithra  have 
their  analogues  in  the  mysteries  of  an¬ 
cient  India,  as  both  have  with  those  of 
the  Freemasons.  May  not  the  rock  and 
cavern  temples  of  India  be  related  to 
the  cavern-worship  of  Mithra,  and  to 
the  legend  of  Mithra’ s  birth  in  a  cave  ? 
The  initiation  of  an  Indian,  as  of  the 
Mithraic  neophyte,  took  place  in  a 
gloomy  cavern,  and,  after  a  number  of 
ceremonies,  he  was  admitted  into  a  hall 
of  dazzling  light,  supposed  to  represent 
the  Indian  paradise.  This  indicated  the 
regeneration  or  resurrection  of  the  can¬ 
didate,  who  was  then  invested  with  a 
white  robe  and  the  tiara.  A  peculiar 
cross  was  marked  on  his  forehead  and 


the  Tau  Cross  on  his  breast,  the  former 
mark  reminding  one  of  the  frontal  mark 
alluded  to  by  Tertullian  in  the  mysteries 
of  Mithra.  The  Mithraic  baptism  and 
absolution  recall  the  Buddhist  baptism 
of  monks,  which,  as  it  was  preceded  by 
a  confession  of  sins,  was  presumably 
followed  by  their  remission. 

The  Mithraic  taurobolium,  or  baptism 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull,  has  often  been 
claimed  as  an  imitation  of  the  Christian 
rite  of  Baptism,  though  any  rite  less  like 
it  would  be  most  difficult  to  conceive. 
Prudentius,  the  Latin  Christian  poet  of 
the  fourth  century,  has  described  in  his 
poem  on  the  martyrdom  of  Saint  Ro¬ 
mano,  how  the  priest  who  was  to  be 
consecrated  was  let  down  into  a  vault 
covered  over  with  boards,  above  which 
a  bull  was  stabbed,  so  that  its  blood 
falling  through  the  boards  might  drench 
the  person  standing  below,  who  was 
thereby  considered  to  be  purified  and 
regenerate.  There  is,  indeed,  more 
mention  of  this  custom  in  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era  than  in  previous 
times  ;  but  that  affords  no  proof  that  it 
had  not  been  equally  in  vogue  many 
centuries  before  our  era.  At  ^1  events 
it  seems  perfectly  absurd  to  imagine  its 
origin  to  be  due  to  a  mere  desire  to 
compete  with  Christianity  in  attractive¬ 
ness. 

As  a  rule,  where  there  is  borrowing  at 
all,  il  is  a  borrowing  of  the  newer  re¬ 
ligion  from  the  older,  for  instance, 
the  old  festival  of  the  Sun  or  Mithra 
used  to  fall  on  a  day  which  coincides 
with  our  25th  of  December,  and  Mithra- 
day  was  converted  into  Christmas  Day 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  just  as  in  the  Eastern  Church  the 
pagan  festival  of  the  reiinding  of  Osiris 
caused  Christmas  to  fall  on  the  6th  of 
January.  A  Christian  writer  referred 
to  the  change  in  a  way  which  shows  how 
the  associations  of  one  religion  passed 
easily  into  those  of  another  :  ”  They 
call  this  day  the  birthday  of  the  Invin¬ 
cible  Sun,  but  who  is  so  invincible  as 
the  Lord,  who  overcame  and  conquered 
death  ;  or  they  also  call  it  the  birthday 
of  the  Sun,  but  He  Himself  is  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  &c.'’ 

In  its  general  tenets  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  Mithraism  was  the 
same  as  Zoroastrianism,  out  of  which 
it  sprang.  It  would  start,  like  the  lat- 
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ter,  with  the  fundamental  difference  be* 
tween  Ormazd  and  Ahriman.  the  Good 
and  Bad  Spirits  respectively,  whose 
mutual  struggle  accounts  for  all  the  evil 
there  is  in  the  world.  The  wide  prev¬ 
alence  of  this  belief  may  have  aided  the 
propagation  of  Christianity,  for  Ormazd 
and  Ahriman  of  the  Parsees  are  identi¬ 
cal  in  conception  with  the  Jehovah  and 
Satan  of  the  Jews.  There  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  shade  of  difference.  The 
Persian  system  indeed  is  often  spoken 
of  as  an  illogical  dualism,  involving  a 
belief  in  two  co-ordinate  and  equal  an¬ 
tagonistic  powers.  But  whereas  Ormazd 
is  omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  eternal, 
Ahriman  is  represented  in  the  Bundahis 
as  limited  in  power  and  knowledge,  and 
as  destined  finally  to  be  destroyed.  He 
is  neither  co-equal  nor  co-etemal  with 
Ormazd.  The  compatibility  of  his  ex¬ 
istence  at  all  with  Ormazd  constitutes 
no  greater  difficulty  in  the  Persian  than 
it  does  in  the  Jewish  creed.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  in  either  creed  is  of  precisely  the 
same  kind  and  of  precisely  the  same 
value. 

Mithraism  probably  also  shared  the 
Zoroastrian  belfef  with  regard  to  the  end 
of  the  world  and  the  approach  of  a  Mes¬ 
siah  or  Liberator.  It  was  believed  that 
as  Zoroaster,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
temptation,  when  Ahriman  offered  him 
the  rule  of  the  nations  if  only  he  would 
forsake  the  religion  of  Ormazd,  defeated 
the  tempter  and  his  legions  by  the  Holy 
Word,  so  he  would  again  defeat  him  at 
the  end  of  time  by  a  son  who  would  be 
miraculously  bom  of  a  virgin.  That 
son’s  name  was  to  be  Soshyans,  the 
Beneficent  one,  so  called  because  he 
would  benefit  the  whole  world,  or  else 
called  Astvat-ereta,  because  he  would 
cause  the  dead  to  rise.  Persian  thought 
appears  to  have  wavered  between  the 
expectation  of  one  Saviour  or  of  three  ; 
but  the  essential  idea  was  the  same,  that 
the  dead  would  be  raised,  righteous  and 
wicked  alike  ;  that  an  assembly  would 
take  place  wherein  the  good  and  bad 
deeds  of  all  would  be  so  apparent  that 
the  wicked  would  be  as  conspicuous  as 
black  sheep  among  white ;  that  the 
righteous  would  be  set  apart  from  the 
wicked,  the  former  going  to  heaven  and 
the  latter  to  hell ;  that  all  men  would 
pass  through  a  purifying  fire,  wherein 
the  wicked  would  walk  as  in  molten 


metal  but  the  righteous  as  in  warm 
milk  ;  that  thus  all  men  would  become 
immortal,  and  with  one  voice  praise 
Ormazd  and  the  archangels  ;  that  Or¬ 
mazd  and  his  archangels  would  seize 
Ahriman  and  his  demons  and  put  an  end 
to  evil  ;  and  that  the  serpent  himself, 
with  hell  also,  would  be  ultimately 
burnt,  and  thereby  also  be  purified. 

Most  of  this  is,  of  course,  from  the 
Bundahis,  a  post-Christian  compilation, 
founded  on  sources  unknown  and  lost ; 
so  that  no  one  can  say  with  absolute 
certainty  whether  the  above  beliefs 
were  of  native  Persian  growth  or  the 
result  of  foreign  influence.  Their  an¬ 
tiquity,  however,  is  assured  by  their  re¬ 
semblance,  at  least  in  outline,  with  the 
opinions  attributed  to  the  Magi  by 
Theopompus  in  the  fourth  century  b.c. 
According  to  him,  Ormazd  and  Ahriman 
were  destined  each  to  prevail  over  the 
other  for  3,000  years,  and  for  another 
3,000  years  to  struggle  with  varying  for¬ 
tune,  but  at  last  the  Evil  Spirit  would 
fail,  and  mankind  be  happy  for  the 
future.  According  to  Plutarch  (or  the 
author  of  the  “  Isis  and  Osiris”),  who 
thus  refers  to  Theopompus,  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  Ahriman  was  thought 
to  be  then  impending  ;  the  whole  world 
was  to  be  mside  plain,  and  mankind  to 
form  but  one  joint  community,  united 
by  a  single  language  and  a  new  career 
of  unending  happiness.  It  is  probable 
that  these  ideas  formed  part  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Zoroastrian  creed,  as  formulated  in 
the  lost  Zend  books  ;  but  probability, 
of  course,  is  not  the  same  as  proof. 

The  same  difficulty  applies  to  what 
remains  of  the  Zendavesta,  for  we  are 
dependent  on  internal  evidence  alone 
for  any  belief  we  may  have  that  the 
original  texts,  from  which  the  existing 
compilation  was  derived,  were  in  exist¬ 
ence  before  the  Christian  era.  We  have 
only  a  strong  probability,  not  a  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  and,  therefore,  for  all  resem¬ 
blances  between  Persian  and  Hebrew 
ideas  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  (though 
it  is  certainly  more  probable)  that  the 
borrowing  was  by  the  Jew  from  the  Per¬ 
sian,  not  by  the  Persian  from  the  Jew. 

These  resemblances  open  up  an  inter¬ 
esting  field  for  speculation,  for  they  ap¬ 
pear  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  hypothesis  of  their  independent  evo¬ 
lution  by  either  people,  though  both 
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may  have  derived  them  from  a  common 
source.  But  the  problem  can  scarcely 
be  solved  so  long  as  the  date  of  Zoroaster 
remains  one  of  the  most  obscure  puzzles 
in  chronology.  Some  have  held  Zoro¬ 
aster  for  a  myth  altogether,  or  for  a 
generic  term  applicable  to  the  priest¬ 
hood  ;  but  his  personality  stands  out 
too  strongly  in  ancient  tradition  for  our 
reasonably  disposing  of  him  as  a  myth 
simply  on  account  of  the  accretion  of 
mythical  elements  round  his  name.  A 
similar  line  of  criticism  would  make 
equally  short  work  of  Moses  or  Abraham 
or  Mahomet.  But  now  that  king  Vish- 
taspa  or  Gustasp,  with  whom  in  the  Zen- 
davesta  the  name  of  Zoroaster  is  asso¬ 
ciated  in  time,  is  no  longer  identified  with 
Darius  Hystaspes,  but  with  another 
Hystaspes  of  quite  unknown  date,  we 
are  thrown  back,  by  considerations  of 
language,  to  a  date  for  Zoroaster  far 
earlier  than  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ,  when,  it  used  to  be  thought,  the 
Persian  prophet  might  have  learnt  much 
from  Daniel  during  the  Jewish  captiv¬ 
ity  ;  and  the  close  similarity  between 
the  names  of  divine  beings  in  the  Zen- 
davesta  and  in  the  Vedas,  between  the 
legends  of  heroic  feats  related  in  both 
Scriptures,  and  between  the  religious 
rites  in  both,  points  to  a  time  not  long 
after  the  separation  of  the  Indian  and 
Persian  stocks  as  the  not  unlikely  period 
of  the  life  of  Zoroaster.  Aristotle  put 
his  date  so  far  back  as  6,000  years  be¬ 
fore  the  death  of  Plato,  and  it  is  possible 
that  such  a  date  does  not  err  in  excess 
of  antiquity.  The  probability  on  the 
whole  is  that,  when  the  Persians  under 
Cyrus  overthrew  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
while  the  Jews  were  in  Captivity  in 
Babylon,  they  brought  with  them  the 
Zoroastrian  creed,  and  that  in  this  way 
the  Jews  came  into  possession  during 
and  after  the  Captivity  of  certain  ideas 
which  it  does  not  appear  they  held  be¬ 
fore  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
expatriation  of  the  Tribes  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser,  133  years 
before  the  Babylonish  captivity  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  would  allow  for  any 
amount  of  Jewish  thought  previously 
influencing  the  Assyrians  and  perhaps 
also  the  Persians. 

A  century  ago,  Dr.  Hyde,  professor 


of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford,  claimed  for  Zoro¬ 
aster  a  remarkable  prophecy  of  the 
Messiah.  Zoroaster,  he  said,  showed 
his  disciples  that  in  the  last  days  a 
Virgin  should  conceive,  and  that  when 
her  child  was  born  a  star  would  appear, 
shining  bright  at  noonday,  in  the  midst 
of  which  would  be  seen  the  figure  of  the 
Virgin,  and  he  bade  them,  when  they 
beheld  that  star,  to  follow  its  guidance, 
and  to  adore  the  child  and  offer  it  gifts, 
since  it  was  indeed  that  Word  which 
created  the  heavens.  Of  course,  if  this 
could  be  authenticated  it  would  be  very 
important ;  but  can  it  ?  Hyde  really 
only  quoted  word  for  word  from  Pocock’s 
Latin  translation  of  the  Book  of  Dynas¬ 
ties  by  Abulpharagh  or  Gregory  Bar 
Judaeus,  and  the  latter  lived  as  late  as 
the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era,  so 
that,  without  knowing  his  authority,  it 
is  impossible  to  attach  much  worth  to 
his  story.  It  certainly  derives  no  sup¬ 
port  from  the  remaining  books  of  the 
Zendavesta,  there  being  only  a  trace  of 
something  like  it  in  the  Bahman  Vast, 
where,  in  allusion  to  the  predicted  birth 
of  a  religious  prince  in  India,  Ormazd 
says  to  Zoroaster,  That  a  sign  may 
come  to  the  earth  the  night  when  the 
prince  is  born,  a  star  falls  from  the  sky  ; 
when  that  prince  is  born  the  star  shows 
a  signal.”  But  the  point  is  one  that 
well  deserves  the  study  of  scholars. 

It  must  suffice  to  have  thus  indicated 
the  main  points  of  interest  connected 
with  the  religion  of  Mithra,  a  religion 
which,  having  preceded  Christianity  in 
the  world,  spread  like  it  over  the  known 
world  and  resembled  it  in  many  striking 
details.  Only  a  few  gleams  of  light  re¬ 
main  to  illumine  a  religion  now  little 
less  obscure  than  the  caverns  in  which 
its  mysterious  rites  were  once  performed. 
What  was  its  actual  relation  to  Zoroas¬ 
trianism  ;  what  its  connection,  if  any, 
with  Hinduism  or  Buddhism  ?  That  it 
was  monotheistic  in  doctrine  and  taught 
the  belief  of  a  future  life  ;  that  it  incul¬ 
cated  a  code  of  morality,  in  which  truth, 
justice,  and  temperance  formed  the 
principal  virtues,  is  all  that  at  present 
seems  clear  from  the  scanty  evidence 
that  remains  of  it. — Gentleman' s  Mag- 
axine. 
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In  M.  Octave  Uzanne’s  latest  and 
most  highly  finished  work,  “  La  Fran- 
9aise  du  Si^cle,”  we  have  at  once  a  vol¬ 
ume  de  luxe  in  the  best  sense,  and  a 
series  of  startling  illustrations  of  French 
character.  As  a  rare  and  carefully 
wrought  literary  curio,  lightly  written, 
illustrated  with  finished  grace  and  truth, 
it  surpasses  even  “  Son  Altesse  la 
Femme.”  Author,  artist,  and  printer 
have  happily  combined  their  efforts  to 
give  us  a  work  almost  perfect  in  its  way. 
We  can  well  believe  that  the  production 
of  such  a  volume  de  luxe  is,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  bizarre  preface  assures  us, 
the  result  of  a  process  of  ”  gestation, 
long,  and  incredibly  feverish.’ 

We  leave  M.  Gaujean’s  delicate  and 
faithful  colored  engravings  of  M.  Albert 
Lynch's  delicious  little  water-colors  to 
the  criticisms  and  eulogies  of  experts. 
Our  business  is  with  the  text,  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  work  for  which  M.  Uzanne 
is  solely  responsible.  The  English  edi¬ 
tion,  from  which  our  excerpts  are 
taken,  is  practically  a  fac-simile  of  the 
French,  except,  of  course,  that  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  written  in  English.  It  is, 
unfortunately,  very  un-English  in  style. 
The  anonymous  translator  follows  the 
phrasing  of  the  original  so  closely  that 
he  often  fails  to  convey  its  proper  mean¬ 
ing,  and  is  occasionally  obscure  to  the 
point  of  unintelligibility.  We  find 
”  gracious”  for  “  graceful,”  **  result¬ 
ant  ”  for  “result,”  “  attent  ”  for  (we 
presume)  ”  attentive,”  and  so  on. 
But  we  will  not  waste  time  on  these 
little  shortcomings. 

The  subject  is  one  which  M.  Uzanne 
has  made  his  own,  and  he  treats  it  in  a 
playful  style  which  is  quite  unique.  He 
makes  the  dry  bones  of  defunct  fashions 
and  fashionables  to  live  and  glow  with 
the  color  and  movement  of  the  times 
and  the  persons  whose  caprices  are  his 
study.  Though  largely  taken  up  with 
the  description  of  fashions  in  dress,  the 
book  is  n^uch  more  than  a  simple  record 
of  these.  The  most  astounding  freaks 
noted  by  the  author  are  in  some  way  re- 
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lated  to  the  profound  transformations 
in  the  national  life,  of  which  every  now 
and  then  we  get  a  glimpse  in  these 
pages.  The  aping  of  Greek  and  Roman 
ideas  in  the  worlds  of  politics  and  mor¬ 
als  is  plainly  reflected  in  the  frivolities 
of  the  nymphes  and  merveilleuses.  M. 
Uzanne  does  not  attempt  to  trace  these 
correspondences  minutely  or  systemati¬ 
cally,  but  the  material  for  doing  so  is 
abundant  in  his  work,  and  the  reader  is 
constantly  reminded  of  them.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  we  have  any  fool¬ 
ish  ambition  to  rush  in  where  the  author 
has  feared  to  tread.  We  aim  at  nothing 
more  than  to  while  away  an  hour  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  pages  of  this  extremely 
piquant  volume — for  the  most  part  giv¬ 
ing  our  thoughts  no  tongue.  The 
earlier  chapters — which  indeed  belong, 
in  strict  chronology,  to  the  eighteenth 
century — will  receive  Benjamin’s,  and 
more  than  Benjamin’s,  share  of  our 
attention.  But  the  period  they  relate  to 
is  unique,  and  excels  in  piquancy  and 
mystification.  Moreover,  it  was  the 
epoch  of  the  new  departure  in  dress  and 
manners  as  well  as  in  almost  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  national  life. 

For  M.  Uzanne  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  born  on  the  morrow  of  the  9th 
Thermidor.  On  that  day  the  eighteenth 
century  is  left  behind,  a  new  era  opens, 
and  French  society  begins  to  reform  it¬ 
self  under  the  Directory,  ”  in  oblivion 
of  the  past,  carelessness  of  the  future, 
and  the  most  utter  epicurism  of  the 
present.”  Strange  indeed  are  the  early 
stages  of  this  “  reform.”  Utterly  wild 
and  wide  of  the  mark  are  the  first  blind 
gropings  after  a  new  moral  order,  as 
we  see  them  reflected  in  the  manners 
and  fashions  about  which  our  author 
has  collected  so  many  curious  details. 

Never,  within  historic  times,  has  any 
society  presented  such  an  interesting 
study  as  did  that  of  Paris  during  the 
years  immediately  following  the  tall  of 
Robespierre.  The  circumstances  were 
indeed  unique.  A  whole  complex  civ¬ 
ilization,  imposing  in  appearance,  boiut- 
ing  the  most  splendid  achievements  in 
every  department  of  human  activity, 
had  suddenly  come  crashing  down, 
burying  in  its  ruins  throne  and  altar  and 
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morals,  traditions,  manners,  fashions. 
The  survivors  of  the  universal  ruin  saw 
that  nothing  remained  of  the  past. 
Everything  must  be  created  anew,  and 
there  was  a  general  instinctive  feeling 
that  everything  must  be  made  as  differ* 
ent  as  possible  from  the  old  regime  which 
had  just  ended  in  such  unheard-of  dis* 
aster. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  Terror  we 
might  have  expected  the  voice  of  laugh* 
ter  and  gayety  to  be  hushed  in  the 
streets  ;  we  might  have  supposed  that 
sympathy  and  sorrow  would  be  expressed 
in  every  face — Paris  weeping  with  those 
that  weep.  On  the  contrary,  there 
seems  to  be  no  one  to  weep  with.  All 
ate  dancing,  running  to  theatres,  con¬ 
certs,  ffites.  “  Scarcely  were  the  scaf¬ 
folds  thrown  down,”  writes  M.  Uzanne, 
on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness — 
”  the  cesspool  of  the  Barriere  du  Tione 
still  exhaled  the  fetid  odor  of  the  blood 
shed  there — when  balls  began  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  in  all  points  of  the  capital :  the 
jo)Ous  tones  of  the  clarionet,  the  violin, 
the  tambourine,  the  flute,  called  together 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  dance  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  Terror,  who  flocked  thither 
in  crowds.”  Duval  tells  us  there  were 
23  theatres  and  800  public  balls  open 
every  evening  in  Paris  alone. 

It  was  not  only  the  milliners  and  gri- 
settes,  or  even  the  respectable  middle 
classes,  that  were  to  be  found  at  these 
balls  on  the  quintidi  and  d^cadi. 
”  Frascati  and  the  Pavilion  de  Hanovre 
were  the  rendezvous  of  the  high  classes 
of  society.”  In  the  sumptuous  salons 
of  the  Hdtel  Longueville,  patronized 
by  “  good  society,”  and  by  at  least  one 
of  the  queens  of  the  Directory,  Mme. 
Hamelin,  the  dancing  mania  is  at  its 
height  in  this  year  V.  Hulin  presides 
at  the  orchestra.  '*  Three  hundred 
women,”  write  MM.  de  Goncourt, 
‘  perfumed  and  floating  in  their  desha¬ 
billes  as  Venus,  allowing  people  to  see 
all  that  is  not  shown,  immodest,  in  the 
arms  of  vigorous  dancers,  turn,  turn, 
and  turn  again.  .  .  .  Under  the  cor¬ 
nices  of  gold  a  thousand  mirrors  repeat 
the  smiles  and  interlacings,  the  swept 
garments  moulding  the  body,  the  breasts 
of  marble,  and  the  mouths  which,  in  the 
whirlwind  of  intoxication,  open  and 
blossom  like  roses.”  In  fact,  all  classes 
of  society  are  ”  galvanized  by  the  danc- 
Nsw  Ssaixs.— Vou  XLVII.,  No.  1 


ing  mania”  ;  it  invades  even  the  miser¬ 
able  garrets  of  the  Faubourgs ;  bals 
champetres  are  arranged  in  the  under¬ 
ground  floors  of  tradesmen’s  premises. 
Strangest  and  most  grotesque,  as  well  as 
most  aristocratic  of  all,  were  the  famous 
bals  des  victimes,  founded  by  the  heirs  of 
the  condemned  after  the  restoration  of 
their  confiscated  property.  To  these 
dancing  assemblies,  held  at  the  Hdtel 
Richelieu,  none  were  admitted  but  aris¬ 
tocrats  who  could  boast  a  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister,  uncle,  or  aunt  guillotined 
during  the  Terror.  The  salul  h  la  vie- 
time — ”  a  quick  movement  of  the  head 
imitating  that  of  the  condemned  at  the 
moment  when  the  executioner,  poising 
him  upon  the  plank,  passed  his  head 
into  the  fatal  crescent” — was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  ancient  courtly  bow.  With 
this  symbolical  gesture  the  cavalier  in¬ 
vited  his  partner  to  dance.  ”  There 
was  an  enormous  affectation  of  grace  in 
this  salute,  which  every  one  studied  at 
his  best.”  The  ladies  instituted  the 
coiffure  h  la  victime — shaving  the  hair  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  as  the  executioner 
Samson  did  to  the  poor  creatures  handed 
over  to  him  by  the  Revolutionary  Trib¬ 
unal  ;  and  this  fashion  soon  spread  all 
over  France  under  the  name  coiffure  d 
la  Titus,  or  d  la  Caracalla.  The  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Robespierre’s  victims  wore  red 
shawls  in  remembrance  of  the  shawl 
the  executioner  threw  over  the  shoulders 
of  Charlotte  Corday  as  she  mounted  the 
scaffold.  A  few  even  ”  carried  their 
love  of  realism  and  horror  so  far  as  to 
fasten  round  their  necks  a  small  red 
collar  which  imitated  most  ravishingly 
the  section  of  the  chopper  !”  At  first, 
mourning  appears  to  have  been  worn  at 
these  balls,  but  it  was  soon  abandoned 
for  the  richest  and  warmest  colors.  It 
was  here  that  the  Lacedaemonian  tunics, 
the  Chlamydes,  the  robes  of  gauze,  the 
buskin  with  its  charming  interlacing  of 
ribbons  on  the  instep — in  fact,  all  the 
fancies,  Greek  and  Roman,  which  M. 
Uzanne  so  picturesquely  describes — 
were  inaugurated  by  the  daughters  and 
sisters  of  the  guillotined  aristocrats. 
The  victims  ended,  according  to  an  eye¬ 
witness,  M.  Georges  Duval,  by  agreeing 
among  themselves  that  the  Revolution 
had  its  good  side,  and  Robespierre  was 
not  so  black  as  he  was  painted  !  What 
a  splendid  illustration  these  bals  des  vic- 
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times  afford  of  the  marvellous  8{)ecific 
lightness,  as  M.  Uzanne  calls  it,  of  the 
French  people,  enabling  them  to  swim 
on  the  top  of  the  flood  which  had 
drowned  everything  :  “  that  never-dj  ing 
spirit,  grumbling  and  laughing,  precious 
foundation  of  the  national  character, 
which  reappeared  on  the  morrow  of  the 
storm  more  alert,  more  vivacious,  more 
indomitable  than  ever." 

Ghastly  as  these  buffooneries  were — 
even  M.  Uzanne  calls  them  “  infamous" 
and  "  heartrending” — we  English,  with 
our  national  phlegm,  and  our  steady 
respectable  habits,  seldom  ruffled  by  the 
lightest  breeze  of  social  distuibance,  are 
prone  to  judge  too  harshly  and  unsym* 
pathetically  a  society  of  very  different 
temperament  just  emerging  from  a  trial 
for  which  history  affords  no  precedent. 

We  are  apt  to  underrate  the  terrible 
strain  to  which  all  natural  feeling  had 
been  subjected  in  that  period  "  of  scrvi* 
tude  of  terror,  of  disruption  of  families, 
of  tears,  and  of  blood,"  as  Mercier 
calls  it,  who  witnessed  lx>th  it  and  the 
reaction  of  Thermidor.  When  joy  and 
pleasure,  suddenly  released  from  cruel 
constraint,  ventured  to  show  themselves 
again,  is  it  surprising  that  follies  and 
excesses  should  have  marked  the  first 
exercise  of  their  new-found  freedom  ? 
It  would  likewise  be  a  complete  mistake 
to  suppose  that  no  indignant  voices  were 
raised  in  Paris  itself  at  the  time  against 
these  heartless  frivolities. 

M.  Uzanne  has  omitted  the  dramatic 
sequel  of  the  story  of  the  heartless 
young  aristocrats  who  agreed  that  the 
Revolution  had  its  good  side,  meaning 
that  by  killing  their  fathers  and  elder 
brothers  it  had  accelerated  their  own 
possession  of  the  family  property.  The 
incident  is  related  by  M.  Georges  Duval. 
It  occurred  at  a  breakfast  of  young  vic- 
times  to  which  he  was  invited.  The 
catastrophe  is  worth  giving  in  Duval’s 
own  words : 

“  II  y  avail  k  I’un  des  coins  de  la  table  un 
homme  que  j’observais  depuis  le  commence¬ 
ment  du  dejetiner,  qui  ne  s  etait  pas  derid6  un 
instant,  et  qui  avail  continuellement  fronc^  ses 
noirs  et  epais  sourcils.  En  ce  moment,  il 
bondit  sur  sa  chaise,  et  se  levant  pale  de  col^re 
tenant  son  verre  k  la  main  ;  '  A  la  m^moire  de 
Robespierre  !  Messieurs.’ — ‘  De  Robespierre  !’ 
s’ecrie-t-on,  ‘  de  Robespierre  !  ’ — ‘  Oui,  Mes¬ 
sieurs,  de  Roliespierre,  le  bourreau  de  vot 
families  ;  mais  grace  k  qui  vous  4tes,  mainten- 
ant,  tous  en  possession  de  riches  heritages 
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dont  vous  faites  un  si  noble  emploi.  Ainsi 
done,  trinquons  k  Robespierre.’  Tout  le 
monde  reste  frapp^  de  stupeur  comme  si  le 
tonnerre  avail  6clat6  au  milieu  de  la  salle  du 
festin.  Puis,  jettant  sa  serviette  sur  la  table, 
saisi  d’un  movement  convulsif :  ‘  Vous  etes 
tous  des  fils  d^rnatur^s,  et  je  rougirais  de  de- 
meurer  une  minute  de  plus  dans  votre  com- 
pagnie.’  A  ces  mots  il  part.” 

The  effect  of  the  Revolution  on  the 
Frenchwoman  of  the  period  was  in 
many  ways  lamentable  and  disastrous. 
“  All  French  spirit,  grace,  and  finesse 
seemed  to  have  been  submerged  in  the 
bloody  deliriums  of  the  crowd.” 
Woman’s  natuial  influence — that  indefi¬ 
nite  and  indefinable  authority  conveni¬ 
ently  termed  her  empire  over  man — had 
been  sadly  impaired  ;  lost,  according 
to  M.  Uzanne.  Under  the  Directory 
we  see  her  exulting  in  its  recovery.  But 
it  is  not  what  it  was.  "  The  art  of 
pleasing,  the  exquisite  politeness,  that 
happy  mixture  of  regard  and  deference, 
of  anticipation  and  delicacy,  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  respect,  of  ease  and  modesty, 
is  no  longer  aught  but  a  prejudice.” 
Nothing,  it  seems,  according  to  the 
citizen  Th^r^min,  had  disgusted  woman 
more  than  the  absurd  attempt  of  the 
Revolution  to  introduce  into  French 
manners  the  severity  of  the  social  laws 
of  the  first  Romans.  Against  such  au¬ 
sterity,  calling  itself  republican,  woman 
resolutely  set  her  face,  and  deliberately 
"  strove  to  give  birth  to  a  corruption 
greater  even  than  that  under  the  mon¬ 
archy.”  Of  course  she  succeeded  com¬ 
pletely.  "  The  woman  of  the  Direc¬ 
tory,"  says  our  author,  “  seems  to  have 
materialized  her  spirit,  and  ‘  animal- 
ized  ’  her  heart ;  no  more  scented  and 
delicate  gallantries,  but  in  every  meet¬ 
ing  direct  exchanges  of  proposals  .  .  . 
All  the  tactics  of  love  consist  in  provok¬ 
ing  desire  and  satisfying  it  as  quickly  as 
possible.”  Divorce  is  to  be  had  for  the 
asking,  but  "  the  cynicism  of  the  time 
has  made  these  delicacies  rate.”  ”  From 
husband  to  husband,”  say  the  histori¬ 
ans  of  the  Directory,  ”  the  woman  wan¬ 
ders,  pursuing  her  happiness,  unbinding 
and  rebinding  her  girdle.  She  circu¬ 
lates  as  a  pretty  piece  of  merchandise. 
She  is  spouse  so  long  as  she  is  not  tired 
of  it ;  she  is  mother  while  it  amuses 
her.”  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  husbands  were  not  slow  to  better 
the  example  of  their  wives. 
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The  five  Directors  who  had  establish¬ 
ed  themselves  at  the  Luxembourg  formed 
a  kind  of  Court-society,  and  gave  fre¬ 
quent  entertainments.  The  queens  of 
this  society  were  the  Citizenesses  de 
Stael,  Hamelin,  Bonaparte,  and  Tal- 
lien  ;  the  last  of  these  was  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  greatest  of  all — “  the  fairy  of 
the  Luxembourg,”  obeyed  by  its  ”  five 
kings”  in  everything— "  Circ6  !  who  in 
the  time  of  the  scaffolds  and  red ’bon¬ 
nets  obliged  the  executioners  to  powder 
themselves  with  the  powder  of  clove- 
gillyfiower.”  M.  Uzanne  gives  us  some 
interesting  glimpses  of  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  opened  by  the  Directors.  Bar- 
ras'  was  the  most  successful.  The  host 
was  simple  and  full  of  bonhomie  ;  there 
was  little  of  the  conversation  of  former 
dajs,  but  there  was  laughter,  play,  and 
unrestrained  pleasantry.  Talleyrand 
and  Mme.  de  Stael  were  generally  to  be 
found  there.  At  L^peaux’s  they  talked 
of  the  new  religion,  and  one’s  “  vices 
were  put  to  the  torture.”  Carnot  gave 
miserable  where  a  few  martial  ari- 

eltes  were  sung.  At  Rewbell’s  there 
was  no  talk — nothing  but  yawns.  But 
the  true  drawing-rooms  of  the  Directory 
are  not  those  of  the  Luxembourg. 
“  The  public  promenades,”  say  MM. 
de  Goncourt,  “  the  public  balls,  these 
are  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  Directory, 
drawing-rooms  of  equality,  with  wide 
open  folding-doors  for  every  one  that 
comes,  for  every  one  that  can  pay. 
Pleasure  was  nothing  but  a  family  feast  ; 
it  is  now  a  brotherly  repast !  No  more 
caste  !  no  more  rank  !  All  the  world 
amuses  itself  together,  and  in  the  open 
air  !  Society  is  only  at  home  when  not 
at  home.  The  young  girl  dances  with 
the  first-comer  ;  actresses  and  wives  of 
Directors,  spouses  and  courtesans,  elbow 
and  cross  one  another  !  .  .  .  Noise, 
movement,  meetings  !  It  is  delicious  ; 
it  is  incredible  !” 

Here  for  instance  is  the  Jardin  Tivo¬ 
li,  formerly  the  magnificent  garden  of 
the  Farmer-General  Boutin,  ”  executed, 
with  all  his  companions,  for  having 
mixed  water  with  the  State  tobacco  !’ 
Let  us  peep  in  and  see  what  is  going 
forward  on  its  shady  slopes.  We  will 
wander  along  its  winding  paths  and  ad¬ 
mire  its  miniature  waterfalls,  arm-in-arm 
with  the  Citizen  Mercier,  whom  M. 
U  zanne  recommends  to  us  with  the  as¬ 


surance  that  no  contemporary  judgment 
is  more  exact  or  more  clear  than  his. 
Here  amid  ‘‘  hedges  of  pretty  women” 
the  society  of  the  Directory  holds  high 
carnival.  Woman  is  in  her  element,  ex¬ 
claims  our  guide.  Never  has  she  en¬ 
joyed  such  license  among  any  i)eople. 
She  glows  with  satisfaction,  for  all  her 
terrible  railings  against  the  present 
times.  ”  What  noise  is  this  we  hear  ? 
Who  is  this  woman  preceded  by  ap¬ 
plause  ?  Come  and  see.  The  crowd 
presses  round  her.  Is  she  naked  ?  I 
am  in  doubt.  Come  still  nearer  ;  this 
deserves  my  pencil.  I  see  her  light 
pantaloons,  comparable  to  the  famous 
skin  breeches  of  Mgr.  le  Comte  d’ Artois, 
whom  four  great  lackeys  raised  in  air  to 
let  fall  into  his  vestment  so  that  there 
should  be  no  crease.  .  .  .  The  femi¬ 
nine  pantaloons,  I  say,  exceedingly  tight, 
although  of  silk,  surpass  perhaps  the 
famous  breeches  by  their  complete  close¬ 
ness  ;  they  are  trimmed  with  a  sort  of 
bracelets.  The  jacket  is  cut  sloping  in 
the  most  skilful  fashion,  and  under  a 
gauze,  artistically  painted,  palpitate  the 
reservoirs  of  maternity.  A  chemise  of 
fine  lawn  allows  the  legs  and  thighs  to  be 
seen,  which  are  embraced  by  circles  of 
gold  and  diamonds.  A  crowd  of  young 
people  environ  her  with  the  language  of 
a  dissolute  joy.  .  .  .  And  these  are 
the  fine  days  which  follow  those  of 
Robespierre  !” 

Yes  !  the  sea-green  Incorruptible  one 
is  gone,  and  corruption  is  rampant  in 
the  legislature.  Listen  to  a  young 
Spartialus  gossiping  to  his  neighbor  :  — 
”  This  young  lady  with  her  bosom 
naked,  but  elsewhere  covered  with  dia¬ 
monds,  is  the  sister  of  Guyomard  ;  his 
last  motiot^  was  paid  with  the  crown 
diamonds.  That  flaring  blonde  you  see 
in  the  distance  is  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Esnard,  who  has  put  aside  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns  for  her  portion  ;  she 
is  to  be  married  to-morrow.  There  is 
not  a  single  member  of  the  legislative 
body  who  has  not  here  two  or  three 
women,  every  one  of  whose  dresses 
costs  the  Republic  a  portion  of  its  do¬ 
mains.” 

All  ranks  are  represented  at  these 
balls  and  fetes.  Women  of  the  higher 
classes,  who  feared  to  attract  attention 
by  entertaining  at  their  homes,  had  no 
hesitation,  we  are  assured,  in  mixing 
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with  the  gallant  nymphs  who  frequented 
Thelusson,  Frascati,  and  the  Pavilion 
de  Hanovre.  The  Duchesse  d’ Abrant^s 
declares  that  these  places  were  the  fa-- 
vorite  resort  of  "  very  nearly  the  best 
society  of  Paris."  It  was  the  fashion 
to  meet  in  large  parties  at  these  gardens 
after  the  Opera,  and  later  in  the  evening 
adjourn  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  patty 
to  take  a  cup  of  tea — "  a  tea  containing 
everything  from  stewed  fowl  to  peas 
and  champagne."  Indeed,  whatever 
their  faults,  the  women  of  the  Directory 
had  no  "  languid  graces"  or  affectation 
of  delicacy  and  over-refinement.  They 
seem  to  have  resembled  in  some  respects 
“  the  girl  of  the  period  "  described  by 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  "  Bouncing  girls, 
man-like,  plain-speaking,  of  a  carnation 
verging  on  the  purple,  of  overflowing 
embonpoint,  with  gross  appetites" — is 
M.  Uzanne’s  description  of  them.  But 
we  find  it  very  difficult  to  decide  whether 
he  admires  them  or  not.  The  time  to 
see  them  he  tells  us,  was  at  supprer  after 
the  concert,  fortifying  themselves  against 
the  winter  blast  from  which  a  robe  of 
lawn  or  a  roguish  tunic  au  lever  de  I'au- 
rore  offered  little  protection.  The  ex¬ 
treme  laxity  of  morals  and  manners  was 
well  reflected  in  the  fashions  of  dress. 
The  nymphes  ind.  are  indeed 

types  of  the  open  libertinage  which  per¬ 
vaded  all  ranks.  Our  author  says  many 
hard  things  of  them.  "  Plastic  beauties,*’ 
"  priestesses  of  nudity,"  “  women  lost 
in  a  false  mythology  which  induced  them 
to  Gricise  for  love  of  the  antique  until 
they  were  able  to  compare  themselves  to 
the  Venusesof  statuary,"  he  calls  them. 
And  yet,  as  a  true  friend  of  art,  he  can¬ 
not,  it  seems,  altogether  condemn  the 
memeilleuses^  for  his  final  judgment  on 
them  is  "  that  among  these  pagan  women 
pleasure  obtained  a  brilliant  victory  over 
decency,  and  their  extreme  grace  made 
their  absence  of  dignity  forgotten." 

Morning  dress  appears  to  have  been 
unobjectionable.  The  author  gives  us 
quite  a  charming  little  picture  of  the 
middle-class  Parisienne  returning  from 
market  in  her  white  fichu,  close-fitting 
jacket,  striped  petticoat  low  at  the  cor¬ 
nets,  slippers  of  green  morocco,  and  a 
white  handkerchief  to  hold  her  purchases 
of  fruit  and  flowers.  "  With  this  mighty 
bargain  see  her  returning,  delighted, 
holding  in  one  hand  the  little  parcel. 


and  with  the  other  her  petticoat,  raised 
very  high,  as  far  as  the  knee,  to  allow 
the  white  chemise  to  be  seen,  and  the 
calf  well  placed,  enclosed  in  an  immacu¬ 
late  network."  Even  the  fashionables 
were  for  the  most  part  simply  and  nat¬ 
urally,  but  perhaps  not  quite  sufficiently, 
clad  for  the  morning  promenade.  A 
light  robe,  revealing  perhaps  somewhat 
too  liberally  the  natural  form,  a  shawl — 
citron  or  rose  color — a  simple  biggin  for 
the  head,  and  on  her  feet  small  red 
buskins,  with  ribbons  of  the  same  color 
laced  up  the  leg.  But  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening  the  merveilleuse  gave  full 
swing  to  her  passion  for  (ii^cizing. 
Nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  chemises  d 
la  prltresse,  robes  of  lawn  cut  la 
Diane^  d  la  Minen^e,  d  f  Omphale,  leav¬ 
ing  the  arms  naked,  and  marking  the 
shape  like  moist  draperies.  So  general 
are  these  fashions  that  M.  Uzanne  tells 
us  we  may  apply  to  all  the  women  of  the 
Directory  the  lines  from  the  Prevot 
d’lrai's  '*  Conseils  A  Fanny,"  which  we 
prefer  to  give  in  the  original  rather  than 
in  the  slightly  coarse  translation  : 

"  Afin  d’6veiller  le  d^sir, 

Tu  choisis  ^loffe  l^g^re  ; 

Pour  faire  entrevoir  le  plaisir, 

Tu  prends  la  gaze  la  plus  claire. 
Crois-moi,  ce  que  I'oeil  ne  volt  pas 
N’en  inspire  que  plus  d’ivresse  ; 

Cacher  k  propos  ses  appas 
Est  un  raiiineinent  d’adresse.” 

The  closest  possible  approach  to  nudity 
was  aimed  at.  Costumes  which  revealed 
the  shape  and  were  transparent  were  the 
favorite  means  of  achieving  triumphs  in 
the  world  of  fashion.  In  vain  doctors 
protested  that  the  climate  of  F' ranee 
was  not  as  mild  as  that  of  Greece.  De- 
lessart  asserted,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
VI.,  that  he  had  seen  more  young  girls 
die  during  the  period  of  "  gauzed  nudi¬ 
ties’*  than  in  the  forty  years  previous. 

The  beautiful  Mme.  Hamelin,  whose 
acquaintance  we  have  already  made  as 
one  of  the  queens  of  society,  ranking  as 
an  equal  with  Mesdames  de  Stael,  Tal- 
lien,  and  Bonaparte,  and  whom  we  have 
seen  in  "  good  society"  at  the  Hotel 
Longueville,  is  determined  not  to  be 
outdone  ;  and  so,  one  fine  afternoon, 
she  creates  a  sensation  in  the  Champs 
Elys6es  by  descending  from  her  car¬ 
riage,  clad  only  in  a  sheath  of  trans¬ 
parent  gauze — nothing  else — and,  with 
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a  young  companion  similarly  attired, 
promenading  unabashed  among  the 
crowd  of  less  daring  fashionables.  But 
the  hootings  of  the  mob  soon  drove  her 
back  to  her  carriage  again,  proving  that 
even  in  Paris  under  the  Directory  there 
were  limits  beyond  which  immodesty 
could  not  go  with  impunity.  One  of  the 
most  piquant  of  M.  Albert  Lynch’s  little 
water-colors  represents  three  roguish 
nymphes  taking  their  afternoon  prome¬ 
nade  in  the  public  gardens,  (Ucollei^  to 
the  waist,  boldly  scorning  the  thin 
hy|)ocrisy  of  transparent  gauze.  But  it 
appears  they  were  not  encouraged  by  the 
reception  they  met  with  to  repeat  the  ex¬ 
periment. 

The  most  grotesque  figure  of  the 
period — one,  indeed,  of  the  most  repul¬ 
sive  that  the  whole  history  of  costumes 
can  supply — was  the  republican  young 
man  of  fashion,  the  incroyable^  strange 
companion  of  the  nymphes  and  merveil- 
lenses.  Here  is  his  portrait,  copied  for 
us  by  M.  Uzanne  from  a  contemporary  : 

“  Presumptuous  more  than  youth  or¬ 
dinarily  is  ;  ignorant,  since  for  six  or 
seven  years  education  has  been  inter¬ 
rupted  ;  following  up  gallantry  with 
license  and  debauch  ;  picking  quarrels 
more  than  would  be  allowed  to  men  liv¬ 
ing  continually  in  bivouac  ;  inventors  of 
a  jargon  almost  as  ridiculous  as  their 
immense  cravat,  which  seemed  half  a 
piece  of  muslin  wound  about  them  ;  and, 
above  all,  stupid  and  impertinent.  At 
war  with  the  royalist  party  of  the  Club 
de  Clichy,  they  adopted  a  costume  which 
differed  at  all  points  from  that  of  the 
young  aristocrats  :  a  very  small  waist¬ 
coat,  a  coat  with  two  large  swallow-tail 
flaps,  pantaloons  of  which  I  could  have 
made  a  dress,  small  boots  <1  la  Souvarmv, 
a  cravat  in  which  they  were  buried. 
Add  to  this  toilet  a  little  cane  in  the 
shape  of  a  club,  about  as  long  as  half 
your  arm,  a  spying-glass  as  big  as  a 
saucer,  hair  frizzled  in  little  snakes 
which  hid  their  eyes  and  half  their  face, 
and  you  wilt  have  an  idea  of  an  incroy 
able  of  this  epoch.” 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  at  a  first  glance, 
that  these  monstrosities  had  any  exist¬ 
ence  outside  the  comic  journals  ;  that 
they  were  anything  more  than  clever 
caricatures  intended  to  bring  into  ridi¬ 
cule  the  singularly  unpleasant  young 
gentlemen  of  the  Directory.  The  truth 


is,  the  whole  social  history  of  this 
epoch,  in  Paris  at  least,  presents  similar 
features.  Even  at  the  Luxembourg, 
”  the  five  kings”  are  busy,  travestying, 
all  unconscious,  the  ceremonials  of  a 
royal  court — receiving  the  ambassadors 
of  conquered  States  on  a  dais  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  orchestra  of  musicians 
and  opera-singers  chanting  hymns  of 
victory,  and  “  two  hundred  women, 
with  the  beauty  of  youth,  freshness  and 
nudity,  going  into  ecstasies  over  the 
happiness  and  majesty  of  the  Republic  ; 
all  dressed  in  muslin  tunics  and  silk 
tights,  the  majority  of  them  with  rings 
on  their  big  toes  !”  All  ranks  of  so¬ 
ciety  joined  in  the  general  burlesque. 
And  yet,  while  these  buffooneries  were 
ramoant  in  the  French  capital,  the 
armies  of  France  were  sweeping  every¬ 
thing  before  them  in  the  irresistible  rush 
of  republican  ardor,  filling  all  Europe 
with  amazement  and  alarm.  So  com¬ 
plete  was  the  demoralization  of  Paris  at 
this  moment,  so  utterly  distasteful  seems 
to  have  been  the  contemplation  of  any 
soul-stirring  action,  that  the  victories  of 
Ney  and  Bonaparte,  with  which  all  the 
world  was  ringing,  excited  no  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  the  capital,  no  sign  of  joy  on  the 
boulevards.  According  to  the  contem¬ 
porary  journals,  people  passed  with 
complete  indifference  the  crier  announc¬ 
ing  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of 
their  generals.  It  is  curious  to  read,  in 
connection  with  this  statement,  the  very 
different  impressions  of  the  Irish  rebel- 
patriot,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  who 
passed  some  time  in  Paris  endeavoring 
to  induce  the  Directory  to  undertake  an 
invasion  of  Ireland.  In  his  diary  we 
have  come  across  several  allusions  to 
the  martial  enthusiasm  of  the  Parisians, 
displayed  at  these  very  festivals  which 
M.  Uzanne  speaks  so  slightingly  of. 
Under  date  March  30,  1796,  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  Fite  de  la  Jeunesse^  which  he 
witnessed  at  the  church  of  St.  Roch, 
when  all  the  youth  of  the  district  who 
had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  presented 
themselves  before  the  Municipality  and 
received  their  arms.  ”  I  was  in  an  en¬ 
thusiasm,”  he  says.  ”  I  am  more  and 
more  satisfied  of  the  powerful  effect  of 
public  spectacles,  properly  directed,  in 
the  course  of  a  revolution.  I  wish  my 
dearest,  love  had  heard  the  burst  of 
‘  Aux  armes,  citoyens  I  ’  It  is  impos- 
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sible  to  conceive  the  effect  of  that  im¬ 
mortal  hymn,  unless  by  those  who  have 
heard  it  at  a  festival  in  France.  It 
is  absolute  enchantment."  Next  day, 
commenting  on  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
their  inferior  discipline,  the  French  had 
“  beaten  both  Biitish  and  Germans  like 
dogs,”  he  exclaims  :  ‘‘  the  FUe  de  la 
Jeunesse  explains  it  at  once.  Discipline 
will  not  stand  against  such  enthusiasm 
as  I  was  a  witness  to.” 

Under  date  February  r3,  1796,  he 
records  the  impressions  made  on  him  by 
his  first  visit  to  the  Grand  Op^ra.  We 
can  give  only  a  few  short  excerpts  ; — 

"  The  performers  were  completely  Grecian 
statues  animated,  and  1  never  saw  so  mani¬ 
festly  the  superiority  of  the  taste  of  the  ancients 
in  dress,  especially  as  regards  the  women.  .  .  . 
The  ballet,  ‘  L’Offrande  k  la  Libert^,’  most 
supterb.  .  .  .  The  civic  air  ‘  Veillons  au  salut 
de  r Empire’  was  sung  by  a  powerful  bass, 
and  received  with  transport  by  the  audience. 
Whenever  the  word  tsclavage  was  uttered,  it 
operated  like  an  electric  shock.  The  Marseil¬ 
laise  hymn  was  next  sung,  and  produced  still 
greater  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  All  this  was  pathet¬ 
ic  and  sublime  beyond  what  I  had  ever  seen 
or  could  almost  imagine  ;  but  it  was  followed 
by  an  incident  which  crowned  the  whole,  and 
rendered  it  indeed  a  spectacle  worthy  of  a  free 
republic.  At  the  repetition  of  the  words  ‘  Aux 
armes,  citoyens  !  ’  the  music  changed  again  to 
a  martial  style,  the  performers  sprung  on  their 
feet,  and  in  an  instant  the  stage  was  filled  with 
National  Guards,  who  rushed  in  with  bayonets 
fixed,  sabres  drawn,  and  the  tri-color  flag  fly¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
eflect  of  this.  I  ne\er  knew  what  enthusiasm 
was  before  ;  and  what  heightened  it  beyond 
all  conception,  was  that  the  men  I  saw  before 
me  were  not  hirelings  acting  a  part ;  they  were 
what  they  seemed — French  citizens  flying  to 
arms,  to  rescue  their  country  from  slavery. 
They  were  the  men  who  had  precipitated 
Cobourg  into  the  Sambre,  and  driven  Clairfait 
over  the  Rhine,  and  were  at  this  very  moment 
on  the  eve  of  again  hurrying  to  the  frontiers 
to  encounter  fresh  dangers  and  gain  fresh 
glory.  .  .  .  Set  the  ballets  of  the  Haymarket 
beside  this  !”  * 

We  would  willingly  linger  over  these 
most  surprising  times,  so  incoherent,  so 
incomprehensible  to  us,  at  once  so  at¬ 
tractive  and  so  repulsive,  throwing  so 
weird  but  powerful  a  light  upon  the 
foundations  of  the  French  national  char¬ 
acter.  But  we  must  pass  on  to  a  brief 
summary  of  the  rapidly  succeeding 


*  “  Memoirs  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone." 
Written  by  Himself.  Edited  by  bis  Son. 
London.  1827. 
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caprices  of  the  Frenchwoman  of  the 
century. 

The  incroyabUs  may  have  had  a  merry 
life  ;  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  they 
had  a  short  one.  The  merx'eilleuses  out¬ 
lived  them,  but  they  too  disappeared 
about  the  end  of  ’98.  Anglomania  suc¬ 
ceeded  anticomania.  The  manners  and 
dress  of  London  became  for  a  time  the 
ideal  of  Paris,  It  would  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  triumph  of  English  ideas 
was  not  complete  as  yet,  for  a  writer  of 
fashions  in  the  year  VII.,  speaking  of 
an  apron  then  in  vogue,  which  formed 
at  once  girdle  and  fichu,  slyly  whispers  : 
“  If  one  came  to  consider  the  trans¬ 
parent  fineness  of  the  robe  which  served 
often  for  chemise,  one  would  recognize 
in  it  the  same  advantage  which  is  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  aprons  of  the  savages.” 

Among  the  many  causes  which  com¬ 
bined  to  produce  the  extraordinary  de¬ 
moralization  of  the  women  of  the  Direc¬ 
tory,  probably  none  was  more  potent 
than  the  disappearance,  during  the 
fierce  excitement  of  the  Revolution,  of 
most  of  their  old  occupations  and  tra¬ 
ditional  ideals.  ”  The  Revolution,” 
says  M.  Uzanne,  ”  had  brought  them 
into  the  street,  not  being  able  to  give 
them  the  joys  of  home,  the  witty  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  of  old,  the  taste  for  noble  and 
elevated  sentiments.”  The  author  of 
the  ”  Nouveau  Tableau  de  Paris,” 
writing  as  an  eye-witness  about  the 
women  of  the  year  1800,  remarks  that 
”  to  read  romances,  dance  and  do  noth¬ 
ing,  are  the  three  rules  of  conduct  which 
they  scrupulously  observe.  .  .  .  No 
more  scissors,  no  more  thimbles  !’  ’ 

The  era  of  utter  chaos  in  morals  and 
manners  may  be  said  to  have  begun  to 
end  on  the  i8th  Brumaire  (9th  Nov. 
1799).  Under  the  Consulate  “the 
spiritual  empire  of  women  resumed  by 
degrees  its  sweet  and  consolatory  sover¬ 
eignty.”  Napoleon  and  Josephine  set 
an  example,  which  was  improved  on  by 
Mme.  de  Stael  and  Mme.  Recamier. 
Drawing-rooms  began  to  be  opened, 
where  all  that  was  most  intellectual 
graceful,  cultured,  all  that  could  be  re¬ 
vived  of  the  ancient  usages  and  enter¬ 
tainments  of  good  society,  found  wel¬ 
come  ;  and  conversation,  which  ”  for 
nearly  eight  years  had  been  an  exile  in 
its  native  land,”  revived.  Josephine 
loved  to  escape  from  the  official  routine 
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of  the  Tuileries  to  the  half-rustic  sim¬ 
plicity  of  Malmaison,  where  one  took 
one’s  pleasure  as  at  the  ancient  court  at 
Trianon — the  First  Consul  himself  not 
disdaining  to  play  prisoner’s  base  after 
dinner  with  his  aides-de-camp. 

Mme.  de  Stael’s  salon  was  a  veritable 
emporium  of  witty  conversation  and 
speculative  politics.  The  First  Consul 
complained  of  her  that  she  taught  peo¬ 
ple  to  think  who  would  never  have  done 
so  of  their  own  accord,  or  who  had  for¬ 
gotten  how. 

But  far  surpassing  all  the  literary 
queens  of  society  on  whom  M.  Uzanne 
grows  eloquent  was  the  young,  the 
graceful,  the  amiable,  the  talented,  the 
every  way  charming  Mme.  Recamier,  in 
whose  salon,  radiant  with  her  "  daz¬ 
zling  beauty,”  was  collected  all  that  was 
best  in  the  thought  and  activity  of 
France  under  the  Consulate  ;  where, 
nevertheless,  ”  politics  found  not  a 
single  echo.”  What  a  relief  that  must 
have  been  ! 

She  succeeded,  where  all  others  failed, 
in  establishing  peace,  courtesy,  and 
goodwill  in  a  circle  where  opposing  in¬ 
terests  and  hostile  passions  made  col¬ 
lisions  imminent  at  every  instant.  At 
her  house  ”  ambassadors,  generals, 
ancient  revolutionists,  and  royalists” 
seemed  to  lay  aside  political  passion, 
charmed  and  spellbound  by  the  magic 
of  her  personality.  Mme.  de  Stael,  al¬ 
though  her  rival,  found  pleasure  in 
recognizing  in  Mine.  Recamier  ”  a 
superior  spirit,  and  as  it  were  a  sweet 
perfume  of  beauty,  modesty,  and  per¬ 
fect  virtue.*'  Her  portraits,  painted  by 
David  and  Gerard,  may  give  us  some 
faint  conception  of  ’*  her  Hebe-like 
freshness  and  the  grace  of  her  smile  of 
eighteen  years”  ;  but  they  cannot  reveal 
the  secret  of  that  singular  calming  in¬ 
fluence  which  she  exercised  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  Consulate,  still  heaving  after 
the  storm  of  the  Revolution.  We  must 
study  her  in  the  pages  of  Mme.  d’Ab- 
rantes  if  we  would  comprehend  that 
mystery. 

The  period  of  utter  bouleversement  in 
all  departments  of  social  life  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Revolution,  has  delayed  us  so 
long  that  we  have  little  time  to  speak  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  luxury,  Iwth  in 
dress  and  in  furniture,  which  took  place 
under  the  First  Empire.  We  must  pass 


over  in  silence  the  diamonds,  the  cash- 
mere  shawls,  and  other  unheard-of  ex¬ 
travagances  of  the  ”  Grand  Coquettes,” 
the  ‘‘  romantic  elegances”  of  the  Res¬ 
toration  ;  the  reaction  against  the  over¬ 
sentimentalism  of  1830  which  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  “  Lionnesses”  of  1840 — 
devoted  to  masculine  sport — who,  in 
their  turn,  were  swept  away  by  the 
storm  of  ’48  ;  the  ‘‘  bon  ton”  of  1850  ; 
and  the  reign  of  inelegance  and  bad 
taste  which  disgraced  the  ten  last  years 
of  the  Second  Empire — the  era  of  crin¬ 
olines,  leg-of-mutton  sleeves,  false  hair, 
and  harsh  colors  ;  while  from  the  Court 
to  the  gutter  the  order  of  the  day  was 
( Empire  s  amuse,  until  the  cruel  war 
of  1870-71  extinguished  laughter  in 
France.”  Our  author  touches  on  all 
these  significant  frivolities  with  a  light 
but  masterly  hand,  and  concludes  his 
charming  work  with  a  little  essay  on  the 
women  of  the  day.  He  speaks  only  of 
French  society,  but  the  symptoms  and 
tendencies  that  he  perceives  and  laments 
over  are  unfortunately  to  be  seen  else¬ 
where  too.  The  woman  of  this  end  of 
the  century  still  reigns  over  our  hearts, 
as  he  gallantly  declares,  but  she  has  no 
longer  the  same  happy  influence  over 
our  spirits,  our  manners,  and  our  so¬ 
ciety.  “  The  easy  life  of  drawing¬ 
rooms,  of  clubs,  of  reunions  of  pleasure 
.  .  .  has,  little  by  little,  stolen  from  us 
the  beneficent  intimacy  of  women.” 
Politeness,  in  the  sense  of  sociability,  is 
dead.  Good  manners  still  exist,  ”  but 
politeness — rehned,  delicate,  precious, 
all  made  up  of  affability,  of  forethought, 
of  delicate  attention — disappears  every 
day  more  and  more  out  of  our  little 
world.” 

Perhaps  M  Uzanne  is  right,  but  he 
sees  only  one  aspect  of  the  great  change 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  social  func¬ 
tions  of  woman.  Keenly  alive  to  all 
that  is  lost,  he  takes  no  account  of  the 
gains.  But  with  this  wider  question  we 
have  nothing  to  do  at  present.  Our 
humble  object  is  only  to  amuse,  and 
possibly,  by  good  luck,  to  attract  the 
attention  of  philosophic  students  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  by  presenting  here  a  few 
hurried  glimpses  of  the  Frenchwoman 
of  the  beginning  of  the  century,  in  some 
of  her  most  startling  moods. —  Westmin¬ 
ster  Review. 
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OMAR  KHAYYAM. 
BY  H.  G.  KEENE. 


Edward  Fitzgerald’s  version  of  the 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  has  won  its 
way  slowly  but  surely  to  such  high  favor 
that  it  may  well  seem  superfluous  to  say 
anything  more  about  the  astronomer- 
poet  of  mediaeval  Khorassan.  Yet  this 
unique  and  beautiful  poem  does  not  in 
truth  show  the  real  Khayyam.  Unques¬ 
tionably  among  the  fine  things  in  mod¬ 
ern  English  verse,  these  quatrains  give 
no  accurate  representation  of  the  original 
in  any  of  their  versions  ;  as  indeed  the 
variations  of  successive  editions  do 
themselves  tend  to  show.  The  Persian 
rubaiyat  are  by  no  means  the  coherent 
strain  of  contemplative  philosophy 
which  Fitzgerald’s  work  affords,  being 
rather  a  not  too  harmonious  “  song- 
circle”  (as  the  Germans  say)  in  which 
the  real  intention  of  the  poet,  if  indeed 
he  had  one,  cannot  be  clearly  ascer¬ 
tained.  Omar  is  no  more  coherent  than 
Martial,  as  any  one  will  see  who  looks 
into  Mr.  Whinfield’s  version  in  Trubner’s 
series  :  here  is  the  epigram  of  a  scoffer, 
there  the  ejaculation  of  a  pious  in¬ 
quirer  :  the  carol  of  the  wine-bibber  is 
followed  by  a  stanza  of  tender  love.  In 
Fitzgerald,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
not  sure  whether  we  are  reminded  most 
of  Horace  or  of  Ecclesiastes  :  of  the 
flighty  Persian  freethinker,  eclectic  and 
unsystematic,  we  see  little  or  nothing. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  present 
paper  to  shock  the  admirers  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  by  an  attempt  to  compete 
with  his  poetical  treatment.  He  has  ob¬ 
tained  and  most  justly  obtained  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  a  genuine  poet ;  but  those 
who  desire  to  see  how  much  of  this  fame 
is  founded  on  his  own  great  powers, 
and  how  much  is  due  to  the  perhaps  in¬ 
ferior  credit  of  a  good  translator,  may 
satisfy  their  minds  by  consulting  the 
aforesaid  version  of  Mr.  Whinfield. 
The  few  stanzas  which  are  versified  in 
English  below,  are,  with  one  exception, 
taken  from  other  quatrains  than  those 
used  by  Fitzgerald,  and  are  only  offered 
as  illustrative  of  the  real  Khayyam  in 
his  disjointed  manner.  Yielding  to 
every  passing  impulse  he  will  be  seen 
to  be  little  more  than  a  casual  writer  of 


epigrams  :  the  only  thread  running  at 
all  thoroughly  through  his  tetrastichs 
being  a  uniformity  of  metre,  and  a  plea 
for  peace  and  freedom  in  a  rough  po¬ 
lemic  age. 

To  understand  this  unparalleled  figure 
in  the  usually  conventional  literature  of 
the  East  we  have  to  take  note  of  the 
time  in  which,  and  by  which,  he  was 
produced.  It  was  the  period  of  the 
First  Crusade.  The  orthodox  creed  of 
the  early  Moslem  Arabs  was  cooling 
down  into  culture  and  cant.  The  Per¬ 
sians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  ac¬ 
cepted  it.  Five  centuries  earlier,  when 
first  subdued  by  the  followers  of  Islam, 
they  had  possessed  in  the  Zoroastrian 
dogma  a  highly-organized  creed  of  their 
own  which  only  yielded  slowly  before 
the  fierce  persuasions  of  the  Crescent. 

Then  arose  the  schism  of  the  Shias, 
or  followers  of  Ali,  which  spread  among 
them  from  the  first  century  of  the  He¬ 
gira,  both  by  reason  of  their  vicinity  to 
Kufa  and  Karbela,  and  because  the 
Shias  were  enemies  of  the  elective  Ca¬ 
liphs  to  whom  the  Persians  were  also 
hostile.  About  a  hundred  years  later 
fresh  secessions  occurred  originating  in 
political  ambition,  but  colored  by  religi¬ 
ous  eccentricity  and  destined  to  cause 
fresh  heresy.  The  descendants  of  Abbas 
(the  Prophet’s  uncle)  founded  a  Caliph¬ 
ate,  or  Papacy,  at  Bagdad  ;  and  the  son 
of  Jafar  Sadik,  counted  the  sixth  Imam, 
set  on  foot  the  almost  atheistical  sect  of 
the  Ismailis. 

When  the  Seljukians  obtained  influ¬ 
ence  at  Bagdad  they  had  already  found¬ 
ed  the  short-lived  Empire  known  to 
mediaeval  Europe  as  that  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  and,  in  many  of  the  provinces 
such  as  Khorassan,  and  farther  west, 
had  found  Sunni  'orthodoxy  in  full 
vogue.  Thus,  when  they  embraced 
Islam,  they  naturally  adopted  the  form 
of  that  faith  which  was  at  once  popular 
with  the  conquered  people  and  estab¬ 
lished  at  Bagdad.  But  that  was  by  no 
means  the  case  in  the  lands  which  they 
wrested  in  Persia  proper  from  the  tribes 
of  Ghor.  Not  only  were  the  heresies  of 
the  Shias  and  the  Ismailis  popular 
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among  the  Persians,  but  at  the  same 
epoch  they  were  influenced  by  other  in¬ 
novations.  This  was  the  period  of  the 
Ikhwan-us-Safa,  the  Encyclopaedists  of 
Basra,  as  it  was  also  the  climacteric  of 
the  Sufls,  with  opinions  supposed  to 
have  grown  out  of  Greek  philosophy, 
and  largely  imbued  with  the  tentative 
Pantheism  originated  by  the  school  of 
Epicurus. 

It  is  not  certain  what  was  the  ethnic 
origin  of  our  poet,  whether  his  extrac¬ 
tion  was  Arab  or  Iranian.  From  his 
name  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  hereditary  guild  of  tent-mak- 
eis  ;  for  khaima  means  a  tent  in  Perso- 
Arabic,  and  khayyam  is  a  conjugation  of 
intensity  or  frequency  from  it.  But  he 
studied  science  and  letters  in  the  time 
of  Togrul  Beg,  the  same  school  also 
affording  instruction  to  two  other  men 
who  were  to  obtain  a  more  mundane 
notoriety.  One  was  Hassan  Sabah,  he 
who,  under  the  title  of  Sheikh-ul-Jabal, 
afterward  became  infamous  as  the 
founder  of  the  truculent  order  of  Assas¬ 
sins.  The  second  was  one  who  seemed 
far  the  most  successful,  though  history 
has  not  remembered  him  so  well.  Sul¬ 
tan  Togrul  was  succeeded  by  his  able 
and  magnanimous  nephew.  Alp  Arslan, 
A.D.  1063.  In  this  reign  the  second  of 
Khayyam’s  schoolfellows,  of  whom  men¬ 
tion  has  just  been  made,  became  Minis¬ 
ter,  and  his  civil  administration  proved 
as  useful  to  the  Saracen  Empire  as  the 
military  ability  of  his  master.  After  re¬ 
ducing  the  Caliph  to  insignificance  at 
Bagdad,  and  successfully  encountering 
the  Emperor  Romanus,  Alp  Arslan,  the 
Saracen  Cceur-de-Lion,  was  assassinated 
at  Merv  on  December  25th,  1072.  His 
vast  dominions,  of  which  the  western 
boundary  was  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  the  eastern  the  Chinese  Wall,  de¬ 
volved  upon  his  son  Malik  Shah,  and 
the  Minister  continued  in^power,  with  the 
title  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  for  nearly  thirty 
years. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  what  so  per¬ 
manent  and  powerful  a  Minister  did  for 
the  friends  of  his  youth  ;  and  it  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  find  that  he  did  so  very  little. 
The  post  of  Chaubdar  (mace-bearer  or 
bedell)  to  the  Sultan  was  obtained  for 
Hassan,  and  Khayyam  was  provided 
with  a  small  pension  and  permission  to 
live  in  a  garden-house  in  the  suburbs  of 
his  native  town  of  Naishapur.  The  re- 
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suit  of  this  moderation,  as  the  Minister 
doubtless  called  his  treatment  of  his 
schoolfellows,  was  unhappy,  though  in 
his  Testament  he  declares  that  Omar  re¬ 
fused  all  other  rewards.  Hassan  soon 
went  off  to  Syria,,  joined  the  Ismaili  her¬ 
etics,  and  established  the  robber-hold  of 
Allah-Mut  among  the  mountains  of 
Northern  Persia,  which  was  the  centre 
of  the  sinister  but  short-lived  power  of 
the  Assassins.  The  Nizam  endeavored 
to  put  an  end  to  the  order,  but  paid 
for  his  endeavors  with  his  life.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  his  milder  way,  Khayyam  also 
broke  with  orthodoxy,  lived  on  in  his 
humble  retreat  a  contented  but  settled 
despiser  of  the  world,  survived  his  nig¬ 
gardly  Maecenas  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  became  the  means  to  which  that 
once  mighty  statesman  is  alone  indebted 
for  the  remembrance  of  posterity.  Man 
does  not  seem  a  very  ideal  being,  yet  we 
catch  here  and  there  a  mark  of  the 
might  of  spiritual  over  material  great¬ 
ness. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  elements 
of  that  society  on  which  the  criticism  of 
Khayyam  was  to  act  as  a  partial  sol¬ 
vent.  Station  and  power  were  great  but 
insecure  :  in  the  higher  places  ruled 
pride  and  persecution  :  rank  and  com¬ 
mand  were  with  battles  of  the  warrior 
and  garments  rolled  in  blood  :  the  fero¬ 
cious  egotism  of  the  natural  man  was 
accentuated,  and  gentle  manners  driven 
into  the  shade.  We  must  picture  to 
ourselves  the  poet  in  his  garden,  look¬ 
ing  out  on  the  well-watered  valley  be¬ 
low  Meshed,  with  vines  and  fruit-plots 
around,  and  a  bright  sky  overhead  as¬ 
suaged  by  shadowy  plane-trees,  while 
streams  lapsed  softly  through  the  mead¬ 
ow-grass.  It  was  a  retreat,  yet  with 
loop-holes,  for  the  neighborhood  of  the 
town  afforded  some  choice  of  society. 
Omar’s  hospitality  was  open  to  pleasant 
persons  of  both  sexes — to  all,  indeed, 
but  zealots.  He  was  not  one  to  con¬ 
fuse  belief  with  faith  :  heterodoxy  is  as 
bad  in  his  eyes  as  orthodoxy  ;  you  may 
do  what  you  will  if  you  will  be  cheerful 
and  undogmatic.  He  is  the  slave  of 
freedom. 

“  To  drink  and  revel  and  laugh  is  all  my  art. 

To  smile  at  faith  and  unfaith  my  Faith’s 
pait : 

1  asked  the  bride  what  gift  would  win  her 
love. 

She  answered,  *  Give  me  but  a  cheerful 
heart.’  ” 
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That  he  is  ambitious,  in  the  vulgar 
sense  of  sighing  for  the  perishable  ad* 
vantages  of  wealth  and  station,  no  one 
can  believe  ;  he  may  desire  to  influence 
his  fellow  creatures,  but  it  is  as  a  friend 
rather  than  as  a  master.  For  personal 
comfort,  he  looks  not  to  luxury,  but  to 
love  :  not  to  the  blind  assurance  of  the 
bigot,  but  to  the  confidence  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  goodness. 

“  If  in  your  heart  the  light  of  Love  you  plant 
(Whether  the  mosque  or  synagogue  you 
haunt). 

If  in  Love's  court  its  name  be  registered, 
Hell  it  will  fear  not,  Heaven  it  will  not 
want.” 

It  has  been  thought  that  Khayyam 
was  a  Sufi,  and  only  used  the  language 
of  pleasure  as  a  symbol  for  pantheistic 
aspiration.  But  he  can  be  outspoken  ; 
and  such  questions  as  the  following  are 
neither  equivocal  nor  ambiguous. 

”  This  is  the  time  for  roses  and  repose 
Beside  the  stream  that  through  tljp  garden 
flows, 

A  friend  or  two,  a  lady  rosy-cheeked, 

With  wine — and  none  to  hear  the  clergy 
prose. 

Unless  girls  pour  the  wine  the  wine  is 
naught, 

W'ithout  the  music  of  the  flute  is  naught : 

Look  as  I  may  into  the  things  of  life. 
Mirth  is  the  only  good — the  rest  is  naught. 

”  The  red  wine  in  a  festal  cup  is  sweet. 

With  sound  of  lute  and  dulcimer  is  sweet : 

A  saint,  to  whom  the  wine-cup  is  not 
known, 

He  too— a  thousand  miles  from  us — is 
sweet.” 

Not  but  what  he  has  his  pious  hours  ; 
for  to  nothing  but  true  piety  can  we  as¬ 
cribe  such  thoughts  as  these. 

”  Thou  hast  no  way  to  enter  the  Dark  Court, 
For  not  to  mortals  does  it  yield  resort ; 

There  is  no  rest  but  on  the  lap  of  earth  — 
Woe  !  that  its  riddle  is  so  far  from  short ! 

”  Ah,  brand  !  ah,  brand  !  if  all  that  thou  canst 
earn 

Be  but  to  help  the  fires  of  Hell  to  burn, 
Why  wilt  thou  cry,  ‘  Have  mercy.  Lord, 
on  me  !  ’ 

Is  it  from  such  as  thee  that  He  will  learn  ? 

”  Of  thy  Creator’s  mercy  do  not  hold 
Doubt,  though  thy  crimes  be  great  and  mani¬ 
fold, 

Nor  think  that,  if  thou  die  in  sin  to-day, 
He  from  thy  bones  His  mercy  will  with¬ 
hold,*'^ 

Yet,  convinced  as  he  is  of  the  need  of 
pardon,  and  not  always  sure  (in  his  hu¬ 


man  diffidence)  that  his  Lord  is  any¬ 
thing  but  a  magnified  Sultan,  who  exer¬ 
cises  man  with  wilful  and  arbitrary  ca¬ 
price,  he  preserves  his  dignity  in  face  of 
the  appalling  possibility. 

”  Although  God’s  service  has  not  been  my 
care. 

Nor  for  His  coming  was  my  heart  made  fair, 

I  still  have  hope  to  find  the  mercy-seat. 
Because  I  never  wearied  Him  with  prayer. 

“Am  I  a  rebel?  then  His  power  is— Where? 
Is  my  heart  dark  ?  His  light  and  glory — 
Where  ? 

Doth  He  give  Heaven  for  oir  obedience? 
'Tis  due.  But  then.  His  loving-kindness — 
Where  r 

These  speculations  bring  him  to  the 
old  conclusion. 

**  Although  my  sins  have  left  me  faint  and  fell, 
One  hope  I  keep— the  heathen  have  it  as 
well — 

In  dying  may  I  clasp  my  girl  and  glass 
What  else  to  me  were  Paradise  or  hell  ? 

”  If  I  drink  wine  it  is  not  for  delight. 

Nor  unto  holiness  to  do  despite  : 

I  do  it  to  breathe  a  little,  free  from  self : 
No  other  cause  would  make  me  drink  all 
night. 

“  They  say  that  Tophet  from  of  old  was 
planned. 

But  that's  what  I  could  never  understand  : 

If  there  were  Hell  for  those  who  drink, 
then  Heaven 

Would  be  no  fuller  than  one’s  hollow  hand. 

”  With  wine  and  music  if  our  lives  have  glee. 

If  grass  beside  the  running  brook  ware  free, 
^tter  than  this  esteem  no  quenched  Hell : 
This  is  thy  Heaven— if  Heaven  indeed  there 
be.'’ 

He  is  not  sure  whether,  even  on  this 
side  of  the  grave,  perfect  bliss  is  to  be 
had  ;  and  in  such  uncertainty  it  would 
be  folly  to  strive.  But  he  is  quite  sure 
of  the  wisdom  of  savoring  to  the  utmost 
the  passing  moment ;  and,  like  Horace, 
he  makes  the  precariousness  of  joy  a 
reason  for  enjoyment. 

”  Since  life  flies  fast,  what’s  bitter  and  what’s 
sweet  ? 

When  death  draws  near,  what  matter  field  or 
street  ? 

Drink  wine  ;  for  after  thee  and  me,  the 
moon 

Her  alternating  course  will  oft  repeat. 

”  I  dreamed  of  an  old  man,  who  said,  and 
frowned, 

'  The  rose  of  bliss  in  sleep  was  never  found  ; 

Why  then  anticipate  the  work  of  death  ? 
Drink  rather :  sleep  awaits  thee  in  the 
ground.’ 
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"  Ab,  comrades  !  strenRthen  me  with  cups  of 
wine 

Until  my  faded  cheeks  like  rubies  shine, 

And  bathe  me  in  it  after  I  am  dead. 

And  weave  my  shroud  with  tendrils  of  the 
vine.” 

But  these  contemplations,  these  de* 
lif^hts  could  not  always  be  taken,  or  did 
not  always  suffice.  Post  prandia  Cal- 
Hrhoe  :  like  his  European  prototypes  the 
Persian  philosopher  found  woman  essen* 
tial  to  his  scheme.  His  Paradise  must 
never  want  an  Eve  with  whom  he  could 
share  alike  his  joys  and  his  troubles. 

”  Clouds  come,  and  sink  upon  the  grass  in 
rain. 

Let  wine’s  red  roses  make  our  moments 
fain  ; 

And  let  the  verdure  please  our  eyes  to-day, 
Ere  grass  from  our  dust  shall  give  joy  again. 

”  Sweetheart,  if  Time  a  cloud  on  thee  have 
flung. 

To  think  the  breath  must  leave  thee,  now  so 
young. 

Sit  here,  upon  the  grass,  a  day  or  two. 
While  yet  no  grass  from  thy  dust  shall  have 
sprung. 

“  Long  before  thee  and  me  were  Night  and 
Morn  : 

For  some  great  end  the  sky  is  round  us 
borne  : 

Upon  this  dust,  ah,  step  with  careful  foot. 
Some  beauty’s  eyeball  here  may  lie  forlorn. 

”  This  cup  once  loved,  like  me,  a  lovely  girl. 
And  sighed,  entangled  in  a  scented  curl : 

This  handle,  that  you  see  upon  its  neck. 
Once  wound  itself  atraut  a  neck  of  pearl.” 

It  is  to  be  feared  that,  like  Anacreon, 
the  Eastern  poet  found  that,  as  old  age 
drew  on,  the  ladies  turned  to  younger 
loves. 

”  Ah  !  that  the  raw  should  have  the  finished 
cake, 

The  immature  the  ripest  produce  take, 

And  eyes,  that  make  the  heart  of  man  to 
beat. 

Shine  only  for  the  boys’  and  eunuch.s’  sake.” 

But  the  things  of  Fate  approach  ;  no 
epicurism  can  do  much  to  strip  neces* 
sity  of  its  stern  aspect.  Sin  is  sin,  and 
the  soul  in  the  solitude  of  the  dark  val* 
ley  turns  to  the  inevitable  with  vague 
but  trustful  hope. 

“  His  mercy  being  gained,  what  need  we  fear  ? 
His  scrip  being  full,  no  journey  makes  me 
fear : 

If,  by  His  clemency,  my  face  be  white. 

In  no  degree  the  Black  Book  will  1  fear. 
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**  I  warred  in  vain  with  Nature— what’s  the 
cure  ? 

I  suffer  for  mine  actions— what’s  the  cure  ? 
1  know  God’s  mercy  covers  all  my  sin  ; 

For  shame  that  He  has  seen  it — what’s  the 
cure  ?” 

Yet,  even  here,  science  brings  a  mes¬ 
sage  that  is  not  unconsoling.  He  may 
pass,  as  an  individual ;  but  the  moon 
will  shine  on  others,  and  the  grass  be 
fair  and  odorous,  and  the  very  body 
that  has  known  so  much  joy  when  it 
was  his,  will  contribute  to  other  joys 
hereafter. 

**  Is  it  not  a  shame,  because  on  every  side 

Thy  curious  eyes  are  circumscribed  and  tied. 
Pent  in  this  dark  and  temporary  cell. 

In  its  poor  bounds  contented  to  abide  7 

”  O  tent-maker,  that  frame  is  but  a  tent. 

Thy  soul  the  king,  to  realms  ot  Nothing 
bent ; 

And  slaves  shall  strike  the  tent  for  a  fresh 
use. 

When  the  king  rises  and  his  night  is  spent.” 

Here  we  come  upon  a  stanza  beauti¬ 
fully  rendered  by  Fitzgerald.  Speaking 
of  the  body,  he  makes  the  poet  say  : 

”  Or  is  it  but  a  tent  where  rests  anon 

A  Sultan  to  bis  kingdom  journeying  on. 

And  which  the  swarthy  chamberlain  shall 
strike. 

Then,  when  the  monarch  rises  to  begone.” 

The  difference  from  the  original  is 
verbally  but  slight ;  but  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served  to  seriously  alter  the  significance. 
Khayyam’s  play  on  his  name  (Tent- 
maker)  is  sacrificed,  so  is  the  mockery 
of  the  soul's  journey  to  an  unreal  king¬ 
dom.  The  word  chamberlain  is  an  in¬ 
adequate  substitute  for  the  original 
farash,  which  indicates  a  class  of  slave 
appointed  in  the  East  for  such  duties, 
and  to  which  the  poet  contemptuously 
likens  Death. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  this 
paper  is  not  intended  in  censure  of  Fitz¬ 
gerald.  Its  object  is  only  to  afford 
some  glimpses  of  the  real  Khayyam,  who 
seems  somewhat  hidden  in  the  English 
poet’s  graceful  work.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  by  isolated  specimens  Fitzger¬ 
ald’s  deviations  from  his  original,  be¬ 
cause  his  variation  is  general  and  total. 
The  difference  between  him  and  Khay¬ 
yam  is  the  same  as  that  between  a  group 
of  epigrams  and  a  long  satire.  As  Mr. 
Whinfield,  says  in  his  scholarly  intro¬ 
duction,  all  the  quatrains  of  Omar  *'  are 
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isolated  in  sense  from  the  context 
meaning,  doubtless,  that  the  sense  of 
one  quatrian  is  not  pro’onged  or  con¬ 
tinued  into  the  quatrain  that  comes  next 
in  place.  If  anv  one  will  turn  to  one  of 
the  editions  of  Fitzgerald  published  by 
Mr.  Quaritch,  he  will  see  a  continuous 
poem  of  the  nature  of  what  Mr.  Arnold 
calls  a  '*  criticism  of  life.”  In  the  text 
printed  with  Elihu  Vedder’s  drawings, 
the  order  of  the  stanzas  is  altered  'to 
some  extent,  which  shows  perhaps  the 
difficulty  of  these  arrangements.  But 
the  point  is  that  they  are  all  arbitrary 
perversions  of  an  original  whose  scope 
and  construction  are  of  a  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  kind.  At  the  utmost,  the  rabaiyat 
can  only  be  cast  into  groups  according 
to  general  subject,  and  will  then  be 
found  to  indicate  impulsive,  almost  in¬ 
compatible,  states  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. 

A  sample  of  Fitzgerald’s  manner  of 
paraphrase  may  be  interesting.  The  two 
metrical  stanzas  are  his  :  the  prose  that 
follows  gives  the  literal  English  of  the 
original. 

Oh  Thou  who  didst  with  pitfall  and  with  gin 

Beset  the  road  I  was  to  wander  in  ! 

Thou  wilt  not  with  Predestination  round 

Enmesh  me,  and  impute  my  fall  to  sin. 

"  Oh  Thou  who  man  of  basest  clay  didst  make. 

And  who  with  Eden  didst  devise  the  snake  ! 

For  all  the  sin  with  which  the  face  of  man 

Is  blackened,  man’s  forgiveness  give — and 
take.” 

"  In  my  way-going  Thou  hast  laid  the  snare 
in  many  a  place.  Thou  sayest,  ‘  I  Slav  thee,* 
if  I  make  default  therein.  The  world  is  not 
free  from  Thy  command  a  tittle.  I  do  Thy 
command,  and  Thou  callest  me  ‘  Sinner  ’  ! 

“  O  Thou,  of  the  sanctity  of  whose  nature 
knowledge  is  not,  and  art  indifferent  both  to 
our  obedience  and  sin  !  I  am  drunk  with  sin, 
but  sober  with  hope,  in  that  my  hope  is  in  Thy 
great  mercy.” 

Khayyam  mocks  at  circumstances. 
Death  is  a  slave  :  even  life,  saving  so 
far  as  it  is  a  scene  of  calm  enjoyment,  is 
a  mere  bubble.  The  noise  of  the  Franks 
in  Syria  is  deadened  by  distance  :  the 
crimes  of  Hassan  Sabah,  the  toils  of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk,  are  ignored,  while  the 
poet  surprises  the  secrets  of  Nature,  ob¬ 
serving  her  economies  of  matter  and  her 
recklessness  of  man.  But,  in  regard  to 
these  hapless  contemporaries  to  whom 
the  stern  stepmother  shows  so  little  pity, 


he  infers  the  duty  of  help,  urging  the 
indulgence  of  a  brother  orphan  : 

"  Do  thou  beware  no  human  heart  to  wring. 

Let  no  one  feel  thine  anger  hotly  sting. 

Wouldst  thou  enjoy  perpetual  happiness  ? 

Know  how  to  suffer :  cause  no  suffering." 

Here  the  veil  shall  fall,  and  our  last 
glimpse  of  the  poet  show  him  in  a  pos¬ 
ture  of  pity.  He  was  summoned  to 
Merv  and  employed  in  the  reform  of  the 
Calendar  ;  and  he  died  a  natural  death 
about  1123  at  Naishapoor,  his  old  age 
being  untroub’ed  and  his  life  unabridged. 
More  than  this  an  Oriental  of  that  time 
could  not  hope  from  Fate.  The  rest  of 
his  happiness  must  come  from  within, 
as  we  will  hope  it  did.  One  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples  tells  us  that  Omar  said  in  his  old 
age  :  "  I  would  be  buried  in  such  a 
place,  that  the  north  wind  may  scatter 
roses  on  it”  After  the  poet’s  death  the 
disciple  visiting  the  grave,  found  that  it 
was  beneath  a  garden  wall,  ”  and  the 
fruit  trees  reached  their  boughs  over,  and 
dropped  their  blossoms  over  his  tomb, 
so  that  it  was  almost  hidden.” 

One  of  the  curious  features  of  Khay¬ 
yam’s  life  and  labor  is  the  fact  of  such 
heterodox  and  seemingly  unprofitable 
matter  surviving,  with  no  aid  from  the 
printing-press,  through  the  havoc  of 
seven  stoimy  centuries.*  Of  this  we  may 
be  sure,  that  no  nation  preserves  a  work 
of  literary  art  unless  it  has  endeared  it¬ 
self  to  many  minds,  and  found  an  echo 
in  the  popular  feeling.  Not  only  have 
Persia  and  Khorassan  been  scourged 
since  then  with  fire  and  sword  in  which 
the  frail  life  of  manuscripts  must  have 
been  in  constant  danger,  but  the  out¬ 
spoken  heterodoxy  of  the  rubaiyat  must 
have  rendered  them  especially  liable  to 
the  hostile  pursuit  of  the  Moslem 
Church.  That  they  have,  trifles  as  we 
may  think  them,  been  preserved  amid 
all  these  dangers  to  furnish  themes  of 
enjoyment  and  of  discussion  in  a  state 
of  society  so  unlike  that  in  which  they 
were  born,  and  in  which  they  lived  so 
long,  raises  them  to  a  position  of  almost 
scriptural  dignity.  And  at  last  we  be¬ 
hold  them  inspiring  modern  artists  in 
the  busiest  centres  of  Western  life. 


*  It  is  the  upinion  of  scholars  that  much 
spurious  matter  has  been  added.  Out  of 
twelve  hundred  stanzas  ascribed  to  him,  not 
one  fourth  is  believed  to  be  genuine. 
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It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  in  their  orig¬ 
inal  amorphous  state  they  would  have 
pleased  the  generality  of  English  read¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Whinheld  has  prefixed  to  his 
translation  this  somewhat  disparaging 
motto  from  Mr.  Arnold  : 

.  .  .  .  “  A  mind 

Not  wholly  clear  nor  wholly  blind, 

Too  keen  to  rest,  too  weak  to  find.” 

Modern  Europeans  do  not  care  to  be 
troubled  with  reading  "  that  travails 
sore  and  brings  forth  wind."  For  the 
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use  of  such  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Fitzgerald’s  genius  and  skill  have  raised 
the  only  acceptable  structure.  Never¬ 
theless,  a  sympathetic  student  of  human 
history  may  be  willing  to  cast  a  glance 
at  the  remote  original,  too  far  away  in 
place  and  time,  too  bare  and  open  for 
permanent  sojourn  :  a  grotesque  nook 
abounding  in  quaint  arabesque  and  col¬ 
ored  fret-work,  yet  not  the  less  a  shrine 
of  undogmatic  grace  and  barmlessness 
and  peace. — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 


WEALTH  AND  ABILITY. 
A  Rejoinder. 


BY  H.  M. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  few  months 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  has  contributed  to 
the  Fortnightly  Review  four  long  articles 
entitled  "  Wealth  and  the  Working 
Classes,"  in  which  he  has  endeavored  to 
destroy  the  theoretical  basis  of  modern 
Socialism.  To  place  adequately  before 
readers  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Mallock’s  criticisms,  the 
views  of  Social-Democrats,  or  Socialists 
of  the  Collectivist  school,  would  take  up 
as  much  space  as  has  been  occupied  by 
Mr.  Mallock  himself.  I  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  in  this  article  to  a  brief 
refutation  of  Mr.  Mallock’s  main  thesis, 
which  is  that  because  mental  ability  of  a 
certain  kind  is  required  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  processes  of  industry  and 
the  affairs  of  commerce,  therefore  the 
bourgeoisie  contribute  so  much  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  that  the  mass  of  the 
working  class  must  rest  permanently 
contented  with  their  inferior  position, 
and  should  never  attempt  to  realize 
that  Co-operative  Commonwealth,  with 
equality  of  social  conditions,  which  we 
Social-Democrats  regard  as  the  next 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  human 
race.  That  225,000  families  in  Great 
Britain  should  own  between  two-thirds 
and  three-fourths  of  the  realized  wealth 
of  the  country  is  due,  according  to  Mr. 
Mallock,  not  to  inherited  or  acquired 
monopolies,  but  to  the  ability  displayed 
by  certain  of  their  number  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  industry  and  the  development 
of  invention.  Ability  in  short  imparts 
to  commodities  increased  value  in  ex- 
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change,  and  that  is  why  the  few  are  rich 
and  the  many  poor.  Such  is  Mr.  Mal¬ 
lock’s  contention.  Labor — social  labor- 
force — ceases  to  be  the  real  measure  of 
the  value  of  commodities  in  exchange. 
All  the  economists  from  Petty  to  Marx, 
and  all  schools  of  political  economy 
from  the  laissez-faire  to  the  Socialist, 
are  wrong  in  considering  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  labor  the  main  element  of  value. 
They  have  all  overlooked  “  ability," 
and  Mr.  Mallock  has  discovered  or  re¬ 
discovered  it. 

Before  I  treat  directly  of  this  strange 
contention,  and  the  still  stranger  deduc¬ 
tions  which  Mr.  Mallock  draws  from  it, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
Mallock  seems  to  be  very  superficially 
acquainted  with  the  Socialist  writers 
whom  he  criticises.  He  knows  no  more 
of  the  works  of  the  man  who  may  be 
considered  the  founder  of  modern  sci¬ 
entific  Socialism  than  the  first  volume 
of  the  Capital.  Even  that,  I  venture  to 
think,  he  has  read  very  cursorily,  and 
more  for  the  purposes  of  hand-to-mouth 
controversy  than  with  the  view  of  a 
thorough  understanding  of  that  masterly 
analysis.  Otherwise  I  can  scarcely 
comprehend  how  he  could  pen  such  sen¬ 
tences  as  these  :  "  Marx,  for  instance, 
represents  the  capitalist  classes  as  pos¬ 
sessed,  as  if  by  a  devil,  by  one  absorb¬ 
ing  and  hideous  passion — ‘  the  greed  for 
surplus  labor.’  But  the  curious  thing 
about  him  and  his  school  is  this  ;  they 
use  their  criticism  merely  as  a  taunt, 
and  do  not  see  that  really  it  is  a  scien- 
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tific  explanation.”  What  is  a  scientific 
explanation  ?  The  ”  curious  thing” 
about  the  above  passage  is  that  none 
have  ever  pointed  out  so  clearly  as 
“Marx  and  his  school'*  that  this 
“  greed  for  surplus  labor,”  these  seven 
devils  incarnate  of  competitive  lust,  are 
a  necessity  of  the  capitalist  system. 
That,  moreover,  this  very  capitalist 
system  itself  was  an  inevitable  stage  in 
the  development  of  mankind  from  the 
earlier  communal  forms,  through  the 
various  phases  of  private  property  rep¬ 
resented  by  chattel-slavery,  serfdom, 
and  wage-slavery,  up  to  the  complete 
communal  development  which  will  nec¬ 
essarily  follow  on  the  downfall  of  capi¬ 
talism.  It  is  precisely  to  Marx  and  his 
school  that  we  also  owe  the  formal  state¬ 
ment  of  the  history  of  class  struggles  as 
embracing  the  true  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  from  the  days  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Rome  to  our  own  time.  It  is  to 
Marx  and  his  school  that  we  owe  the 
elucidation  of  the  truth  that  slavery, 
which  in  its  day  was  as  inevitable  as 
capitalism,  was  overthrown,  not  because 
it  was  ethically  wrong,  but  because  it 
was  economically  unprofitable  ;  that  the 
feudal  nobles  fell,  not  because  they  were 
corrupt,  extravagant,  and  lustful,  but 
because  they  had  become  useless,  and 
incapable  of  handling  the  growing  eco¬ 
nomical  forces  which  had  developed  the 
strength  of  the  trading  class  ;  that  the 
middle  class  itself  will  decay  in  like 
manner,  not  because  of  its  innumerable 
failings,  but  because  it,  too,  has  become 
useless,  and,  in  spite  of  its  “  ability,” 
incapable  of  managing  the  growing  pow¬ 
ers  of  man  over  nature,  even  for  its  own 
eventual  benefit. 

Each  of  these  periods  of  human  de¬ 
velopment  since  the  institution  of  private 
property  in  land  and  machinery — com¬ 
paratively  a  very  short  term  in  the  life 
of  man  on  the  planet — has  manifested 
special  vices  and  special  virtues,  and  not 
one  of  them  could  have  been  escaped, 
though  the  cruelty  in  all  might  have 
been  mitigated.  None  of  this  does  Mr. 
Mallock  notice  as  a  portion  of  Socialist 
theories.  Surplus  value  adulterated 
with  Utopian  ideals,  that  is  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Socialist  creed.  Of  Karl 
Marx’s  Misire  de  la  Philosophic,  of  the 
famous  Communist  Manifesto  of  1847, 
of  the  second  volume  of  the  Capital, 


containing  exhaustive  criticisms  on 
Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  the  physiocrats, 
and  others,  he  has,  I  judge,  never 
heard.  While  assuredly  if  he  has  ever 
read  the  writings  of  Engels  or  Lassalle 
or  even,  if  I  may  refer  to  it,  my  own 
Historical  Review  of  Socialism  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  is  careful  to  avoid  giving  any 
evidence  of  his  knowledge.  In  short, 
my  difficulty  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Mal¬ 
lock  is  that  he  runs  right  away  from  the 
historical  and  economical  arguments  of 
the  Socialists  to  expound  at  considerable 
length  an  ethical  view  of  his  own  as  to 
the  infinite  rectitude  of  great  posses¬ 
sions. 

In  his  two  earlier  papers  Mr.  Mallock 
stated,  not  unfairly,  but  still  not  quite 
accurately,  the  Socialist  doctrine  of 
value.  1  will  give  it  here  in  the  words 
of  Engels  : — 

“  As  to  the  value  of  commodities, 
which  is  the  only  value  known  to  polit¬ 
ical  economy,  when  I  say  that  a  com¬ 
modity  has  definite  value,  I  necessarily 
say — 

“  t.  That  it  is  a  useful  social  product. 

“  2.  That  it  is  produced  by  a  private 
individual  for  his  own  private  account. 

“  3.  That  although  the  product  of  in¬ 
dividual  labor,  it  is  at  the  same  time, 
without  even  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  the  producer,  the  product  of  social 
labor,  and  not  only  so,  but  of  a  clear 
determinate  quantity  of  such  social 
labor  arrived  at  in  a  social  manner  by 
wa^  of  exchange. 

*  4.  I  express  this  quantity  of  social 
labor  not  directly  in  so  many  hours  of 
labor,  but  indirectly  in  another  com¬ 
modity.” 

Mr.  Mallock,  as  I  understand  him, 
admits,  generally  speaking,  that  this 
quantity  of  social  labor  does  measure 
the  values  of  commodities  relatively  to 
one  another  when  they  are  exchanged, 
and  that  if  the  quantity  of  social  labor 
necessary  to  produce  one  set  of  com¬ 
modities  is  lessened  it  will  fall  in  value 
relatively  to  all  other  commodities,  other 
things  remaining  equal.  What  has  abil¬ 
ity  to  do  with  that  ?  No  human  being 
can  tell  at  the  moment  of  exchange 
whether  commodities  of  the  like  charac¬ 
ter  have  been  produced  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  a  genius,  or  whether  they  have 
been  sent  to  market  by  a  born  fool.  If 
a  producer  is  using  the  best  machinery 
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he  will  probably  secure  an  individual 
profit  ;  if  he  is  working  in  the  old  way 
he  will  probably  suffer  an  individual 
loss  ;  but  in  either  case  the  quantity  of 
average  social  Iabor*force  necessary  to 
produce  the  articles  comes  behind  the 
backs  of  both  the  seller  and  purchaser, 
and  settles  the  relative  value  of  the 
articles  exchanged  quite  independently 
and  even  in  spite  of  them.  Deal  doors 
made  by  machinery  in  Norway  are  much 
cheaper  than  precisely  similar  deal  doors 
made  by  hand  in  England.  The  Nor¬ 
wegian  producer  is  therefore  able  to  give 
more  doors  for  an  equal  number  of  other 
goods.  lie  undersells  the  English  hand¬ 
workers  and  makes  a  profit,  till  the 
handworkers  are  finally  beaten,  and 
machines  fight  machines.  What  has 
ability  to  do  with  value  in  exchange 
here  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  improved  ma¬ 
chines  and  inventions  do  not  raise  and 
never  have  raised  the  value  of  commod¬ 
ities.  They  reduce  the  value  of  com¬ 
modities — a  truth  made  conspicuously 
apparent  just  now  in  the  agricultural 
department,  in  which  machinery  and 
organized  co-operation  under  capitalist 
control  have  only  just  begun  to  produce 
a  serious  effect.  What  “  ability,”  or 
rather  the  general  progress  of  social  de¬ 
velopment,  does  efftct  is  to  enable  fewer 
workers  to  produce  more  commodities 
with  less  labor  than  before.  But  this 
nobody  ever  disputed. 

What  Socialists  denounce,  and  what, 
apart  altogether  from  any  feeling  in  the 
matter,  they  say  must  inevitably  come  to 
an  end,  is  the  appropriation  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  social  progress  by  a  class  whose 
chief  characteristics — -owing  to  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  their  struggle  for  survival  in 
the  race  of  competition  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  own  class — are  low  cun¬ 
ning  and  utter  indifference  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  human  beings.  If  that  is  **  abil¬ 
ity”  the  sooner  we  all  migrate  to  the 
Paradise  of  Fools  the  better.  Though 
in  saying  this  1  admit  that  I  have  insen¬ 
sibly  transferred  myself  to  the  ethical 
standpoint.  The  modem  villicus,  in¬ 
stead  of  getting  lower  rations  than  the 
laborers,  because  his  labor  is  less  severe, 
is  allowed,  owing  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  means  of  production  by  the  employ¬ 
ing  class,  to  secure  for  himself  and  his 
employers  three-fourths  of  the  total 


wealth  produced.  Though  this  very 
villicus  himself,  the  man  of  “  uncommon 
labor  developed,”  more  often  than  not 
gets  a  moderate  salary  as  his  share  of 
the  spoil,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
ability  to  manage  large  concerns  is  by 
no  means  so  uncommon  as  Mr.  Mallock 
imagines. 

But,  says  Mr.  Mallock,  ”  All  indus¬ 
trial  co-operation  implies  subjection. 
Even  Mr.  Hyndman,  in  a  Socialistic 
manifesto  which  he  issued  some  years 
since,  described  the  constructive  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Socialists  as  being  to 
mass  the  people  into  ‘  industrial 
armies  ;  ’  and  what  implies  subjection 
more  obviously  than  an  army  ?”  I  deny 
altogether  that  industrial  co-operation 
implies  subjection — social  subjection. 
It  implies  voluntary  discipline — a  very 
different  thing.  It  implies  also  leader¬ 
ship,  direction,  or,  if  you  please,  even 
authority,  while  the  industrial  co-oper¬ 
ation  is  going  on.  But  the  leader  or 
director  would  be  chosen,  not  by  those 
who  have  an  interest  in  maintaining 
slavery,  but  by  those  who  have  the  best 
of  reasons  for  securing  freedom — that 
is,  by  the  industrial  co-operators  them¬ 
selves.  What  is  needed  for  an  indus¬ 
trial  army  is  a  Washington,  not  a  Na¬ 
poleon  ;  a  Cincinnatus,  not  a  Sulla. 
With  equality  of  social  conditions  this 
would  be  easy  to  obtain  ;  and  experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  where  working-men 
choose  their  own  managers  they  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  fail  to  get  competent  ad¬ 
ministrators  for  their  business.  It  is  a 
delusion  to  imagine  that  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  wish  to  put  a  committee  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  ship  or  a  council  in  control 
of  a  newspaper.  They  are  ready  enough 
to  confer  power  and  responsibility  on 
individuals  when  it  is  necessary  or  ad¬ 
visable  to  do  so,  but  they  retain  the 
option  of  dispensing  with  their  services 
by  vote.  Mr.  Mallock  assumes  that  the 
capitalist  class  can  alone  exercise  such  a 
choice  with  judgment,  a  statement  which 
virtually  begs  the  whole  question  at 
issue.  Moreover,  he  takes  for  granted 
that  high  money  payments  are  the  only 
really  permanent  inducements  for  men 
of  ability  to  exercise  their  faculties. 
And  this,  I  take  leave  to  say,  is  contra¬ 
dicted  by  the  whole  history  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  from  the  earliest  periods  even 
to  the  present  time. 
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But  what  does  Mr.  Mallock’s  aigu* 
ment  really  amount  to  ?  Not  assuredly 
to  showing  that  ability  is  the  chief  ele¬ 
ment  of  value  in  exchange.  But  to  the 
statement  that,  because  Kepler  and 
Newton,  Fulton  and  Watt,  Faraday  and 
Morse,  with  the  thousands  of  inventors 
and  discoverers  who  lived  before  them, 
enormously  increased  the  power  of  man 
over  nature,  and  consequently  the 
wealth  of  all  civilized  societies,  by  their 
discoveries  and  inventions  therefore — 
what  ?  Therefore  the  late  Lord  Dud¬ 
ley  took  £500,000  in  royalties  in  one 
year  out  of  a  little  district  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  coal  below  its  surface  ; 
therefore  the  Duke  of  Westminster  re¬ 
ceives  hundreds  of  thousands  a  year  from 
City  ground-rents ;  therefore  a  great 
manufacturer  like  Mr.  Samuel  Morley 
can  die  worth  millions  ;  therefore  a  Jay 
Gould  or  a  Vanderbilt  amasses  untold 
wealth  ;  therefore  our  brewers,  cotton 
lords,  iron-masters,  and  bankers  can 
scarcely  find  an  outlet  for  their  capital  ; 
therefore  a  few  thousand  shareholders 
take  £35,000,000  a  year  out  of  our  rail¬ 
ways,  paying  their  managers — the  men 
of  “uncommon  labor  developed" — 
good  salaries,  and  their  porters  bare 
subsistence  wages  ;  therefore — but  it  is 
needless  to  go  on  ;  the  “  rent  of  abil¬ 
ity"  goes  generally  into  the  pockets  of 
very  commonplace  people. 

A  very  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  inventions  and  discoveries 
would  have  taught  Mr.  Mallock  that,  as 
a  rule,  neither  inventors  nor  discoverers 
nor  their  immediate  descendants  benefit 
by  their  labors.  When  living  we  refuse 
them  bread  ;  when  dead  we  vouchsafe 
them  a  stone.  To  him  that  hath— the 
landlord  and  capitalist — shall  be  given  ; 
from  him  that  hath  not— the  poor  in¬ 
ventor,  discoverer,  or  organizer — shall 
be  taken  away  that  which  he  hath, 
namely  his  power  even  to  invent  and 
discover.  Kepler  and  Cort,  the  discov¬ 
erer  of  the  hot  blast,  both  died  of  star¬ 
vation.  1  know  a  firm  of  enormous 
wealth  in  Birmingham  which  has  notori¬ 
ously  gained  that  wealth  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  by  systematically  robbing  their  ill- 
paid  “  hands"  of  their  inventions.  That 
is  "  ability"  devoted  to  the  enchance¬ 
ment  of  exchange-value  indeed — convey 
the  wise  it  call !  Mr.  Mallock  neverthe¬ 
less  says  over  and  over  again  that  Marx 


and  his  school  don’t  explain  this  appro- 
pi  iation.  That  is  precisely  what  they 
do  explain,  by  showing  that  the  class 
which,  owing  to  historical  and  economi¬ 
cal  causes  elaborately  traced,  has  ob¬ 
tained  possessions  of  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction,  including  the  land,  necessarily 
gains  therewith,  under  a  system  of  free 
competition  among  propertyless  wage- 
earners,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  advan¬ 
tages  due  to  the  progress  of  science  and 
the  organization  of  labor.  “  Ability" 
becomes  the  handmaid  of  capitalists, 
as  she  was  formerly  the  handmaid  of 
great  nobles  and  of  great  slaveowners. 
What  is  more,  the  highest  class  of  abil¬ 
ity,  being  frequently  the  must  sensitive, 
is  crushed  down  in  present  conditions, 
and  never  gets  an  outlet  at  all.  1  know 
men  of  the  highest  ability  among  the 
workers  who  have  no  chance  whatever 
of  obtaining  the  means  of  exercising 
their  faculties  ;  the  opportunities  for  ris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  wage-earning  class  are  in¬ 
deed  decreasing  every  day. 

Worse  still,  capitalism  having  attained 
its  full  growth  and  verging  on  decay, 
now  checks  human  development  as 
formerly  it  helped  on  progress.  That  is 
a  point  which  has  quite  escaped  Mr. 
Mallock.  At  this  very  moment  the  use 
of  improved  machines  is  being  kept  back 
and  the  application  of  new  discoveries 
to  the  increase  of  wealth  arrested,  be¬ 
cause  the  object  of  the  capitalist  class  is 
to  save  wages  for  individual  benefit  in¬ 
stead  of  to  save  labor  for  the  general 
good.  Wages  being  very  low,  it  pays 
better  in  many  departments  to  employ 
more  hands  rather  than  to  sink  capital 
in  new  machines.  That  very  “  ability" 
of  organization  also  which  Mr.  Mallock 
lays  so  great  stress  upon  fails  when  it 
comes  to  deal  with  industry  as  a  whole. 
The  utter  anarchy  in  business  that  can 
be  seen  in  these  terrible  periods  of  de¬ 
pression,  which  now  come  oftener  than 
ever  and  last  longer  when  they  come, 
shows  that  the  middle  class  is  unable  to 
understand  or  to  control  its  own  social 
and  economical  machinery.  The  work¬ 
ers  are  dominated  by  that  machinery,  it 
is  true  ;  but  the  whole  thing  nowadays 
frequently  comes  to  a  dead  lock.  Why  ? 
How  is  it  that  the  men  of  ability  cannot 
control  causes  which  are  so  manifestly 
due  to  social  conditions  ?  How  is  it 
that  although  the  power  of  man  over 
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nature  is  greater  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  race,  wealth  and  poverty 
were  never  so  sharply  contrasted  ?  How 
is  it  that  the  question  of  the  honest  un¬ 
employed  is  becoming  a  matter  of  press¬ 
ing  difficulty,  not  only  in  great  Britain 
but  in  the  United  Stales  with  its 
sparsely-peopled  territory,  as  well  as  in 
France  with  its  stationary  population  ? 

To  such  questions  Mr.  Mallock 
neither  gives  nor  suggests  any  answers. 
Social- Democrats,  thanks  to  the  inves¬ 
tigations  into  surplus  value  and  the  his¬ 
torical  evolution  of  class  antagonism  by 
Marx  and  his  school,  can  give  definite 
replies  to  them  all,  as  I  shall  try  to 
show  before  I  conclude  this  article. 

Meanwhile  it  must  surely  be  clear  to 
Mr.  Mallock  that,  assuming  even  that  it 
is  beneficially  employed,  this  ability,  it¬ 
self  a  product  of  man  in  society,  can 
only  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  the 
possessor  in  social  surroundings  suited 
to  its  application.  Neither  Hargreaves 
nor  Jacquard,  neither  Stephenson  nor 
De  Lesseps,  not  to  speak  of  such  much 
lower  forms  of  ability  as  Brassey’s,  could 
have  applied  their  special  skill  unless 
the  society  around  them  had  been  ripe 
for  their  inventions  or  applications  of 
invention,  and  had  had  trained  me¬ 
chanics  and  artificers  whom  they  could 
educate  to  carry  out  their  ideas.  Be¬ 
sides,  all  the,  so  to  say,  bed-rock  dis¬ 
coveries  and  inventions  of  mankind 
were  made  in  the  communal  period,  and 
were  common  property.  Yet  without 
these  no  existing  patent  would  be  worth 
sixpence,  and  no  "ability,”  however 
great,  could  organize  a  single  factory  or 
undertake  a  single  contract.  The  few 
who  obtain  possession — to  meet  Mr. 
Mallock’s  objection  in  the  August  num¬ 
ber  of  this  Review — do  so  because  they 
are  burn  into  the  position  owing  to 
causes  over  which  they  have  certainly  no 
control,  or,  in  exceptional  case3,  have 
faculties  specially  adapted  to  personal 
success — great  strength,  great  courage, 
great  unscrupulousness,  great  cunning 
— in  the  social  conditions  in  which  they 
are  placed.  But  how  this  obvious  truth 
weakens  the  Socialist  argument  1  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  all  inven¬ 
tions  and  discoveries  are  due  to  the 
combined  observation  and  steady  indus¬ 
try  not  of  one  or  two  but  of  thousands 
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or  millions  of  our  race,  though  some 
lucky  individuals  may  be  honored  for 
the  last  crowning  bit  of  work.  We  have 
had  recent  experience  in  the  domain  of 
electricity,  not  to  mention  chemistry 
and  other  sciences,  how  when  men’s 
minds  are  at  work  on  the  same  problem 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  where  the 
social  development  is  nearly  identical, 
the  advance  is  made  almost  simultane¬ 
ously  by  several  different  persons.  The 
progress  is  a  social  development  in 
which  no  doubt  men  of  genius  count  for 
much,  but  which  would  not  be  greatly 
retarded — such  at  least  is  my  opinion — 
if  this  or  that  particular  genius  had 
never  been  born.  '*  With  machines  the 
same  is  true,  from  the  simple  wheel,  the 
pump,  the  forge,  the  stencil-plate,  and 
the  potter’s  wheel,  onward  to  printing, 
steam,  electricity,  and  the  great  machine¬ 
making  machines.  Each  owes  all  to  the 
others.  The  forgotten  inventors  live 
forever  in  the  usefulness  of  the  work 
they  have  done  and  thejsrogress  they 
have  striven  for.  We  of  to-day  may 
associate  mythical  or  noble  names  with 
the  advances  we  specially  remember, 
but  too  often,  even  then,  the  real  worker 
and  discoverer,  if  such  there  were,  re¬ 
main  unknown,  and  an  invention  beauti¬ 
ful  but  useless  in  one  age  or  country 
can  be  applied  only  in  a  remote  gener¬ 
ation  or  in  a  distant  land.  Mankind 
hangs  together  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration  ;  easy  labor  is  but  inherited 
skill  ;  great  discoveries  and  inventions 
are  worked  up  to  by  myriads  ere  the 
goal  is  reached.  Those,  therefore,  who 
hold  that  the  individual  is  all,  who  con¬ 
tend  that  these  organizers  or  that  class 
have  the  right  to  take  from  their  fellows 
in  return  for  the  services  they  themselves 
have  rendered,  do  but  show  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  whole  unbroken  history  of 
human  progress  and  social  develop¬ 
ment."  * 

To  sum  up  this  portion  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  We  Socialists  contend  that  owing 
to  a  long  historical  development,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  institution  of  private  prop¬ 
erty  and  the  division  of  labor,  the  entire 
wealth-producing  forces,  including  in¬ 
ventions,  simple  and  multiple  co  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  workshop,  farm,  and  factory, 


•  The  Historical  Basis  of  Socialism  in  Eng¬ 
land,  by  H.  M.  Hyndman,  p.  loo. 
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and  all  ihe  immense  productive  powers 
of  the  great  machine  industry,  have 
come  under  the  control  of  the  capitalist 
class,  who  form  an  insignificant  minor¬ 
ity  of  the  whole  population.  Socialists 
do  not  deny  that  the  individual,  com¬ 
petitive,  and  capitalistic  form  of  pro¬ 
duction  did  at  one  time  hasten  on  the 
progress  of  the  human  race.  It  was 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
socialization  of  labor  which  now  we  see. 
In  the  same  way  slavery,  immoral  as  we 
now  consider  it,  was  historically  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  process  of  economical  devel¬ 
opment.  Without  slavery  there  would 
have  been  no  Greek  civilization,  with 
its  masterpieces  of  literature  and  art  ; 
without  slavery  there  would  have  been 
no  Roman  Empire,  with  its  great  organ¬ 
ized  administration  and  its  systematiza¬ 
tion  of  law  ;  without  slavery  the  present 
power  of  man  over  nature  and  the  mar¬ 
vellous  growth  of  socialized  production 
could  never  have  been  attained.  So 
with  capitalism  and  the  feudalism  which 
preceded  it.  Much  as  we  may  detest 
the  capitalist  system  we  recognize  that 
it  was  an  inevitable  portion  of  the  social 
history  of  man — a  necessary  stepping- 
stone  to  the  new  period  before  us.  As 
the  middle-class  economically  overthrew 
the  nobles  and  took  control  when  the 
nobles  became  incapable,  so  the  work¬ 
ers  will  now  overthrow  the  bourgeoisie, 
because  they  have  become  in  turn  a 
stumbling-block  to  economical  progress, 
and  their  own  functions  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  or  so  are  now  filled  by  salaried 
servants  who  could  as  easily  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  a  democratic  socialist 
state  as  of  a  collection  of  impersonal 
companies.  The  working  class  are  even 
now  learning  from  the  facts  around 
them  the  future  before  them.  They  are 
getting  to  understand  that  it  is  not  their 
misery  or  the  bad  qualities  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  classes  which  will  give  them  the 
victory,  but  the  certainty  that  economi¬ 
cal  conditions  are  ripe  for  their  emanci¬ 
pation,  which  they  were  not  a  hundred, 
fifty,  thirty,  or  even  twenty  years  ago. 

It  is,  in  short,  when  we  come  to  the 
answers  to  the  questions  put  above,  that 
the  singular  insufficiency  of  Mr.  Mat- 
lock's  explanation  becomes  still  more 
apparent.  Here  the  Socialist  analysis 
of  cause  and  effect,  of  the  class  antag¬ 
onism  resulting  from  economical  devel¬ 


opment,  of  bourgeois  incapacity  and  pro¬ 
letariat  aspirations,  comes  in  to  solve 
these  problems  and  to  explain  the  in¬ 
dustrial  anarchy  rampant  in  our  present 
society.  Not,  however,  by  conjuring 
up  a  Socialist  Utopia  or  by  figuring 
forth  an  ideal  arrangement  of  society — 
though  here  as  elsewhere  induction  and 
hypothesis  should  go  hand  in  hand — but 
by  pointing  to  tacts,  hard  facts,  which 
none  can  gainsay,  by  showing  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  modern  productive  forces 
which  none  can  dispute,'  and  by  arguing 
as  to  the  inevitable  adaptation  of  general 
social  arrangements  to  the  economical 
forms  which  have  even  now  developed. 
Already,  we  say,  the  new  productive 
forces  have  outgrown  their  bourgeois 
or  capitalist  environment,  and  involve 
a  constant  conflict  between  these  pro¬ 
ductive  forces  and  the  method  of  pro¬ 
duction  itself.  Modern  Socialism  is 
but  the  conception  in  the  mind  of  man 
of  this  actual,  material  conflict  outside  ; 
it  is  the  reflection  of  that  conflict  in  the 
brains  of  the  class  which  is  the  first  to 
suffer  from  it — the  working-class.”  • 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  our 
present  system  of  production  and  ex¬ 
change  slipped  into  a  society — the  Mid¬ 
dle-Age  society,  to  wit,  after  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  serfs — in  which  the  own¬ 
ership  of  products  was  based  upon  the 
fact  that  they  were  the  result  of  a  man's 
own  individual  labor.  Gradually  the 
division  of  labor,  which  is  a  social  ar¬ 
rangement,  made  itself  felt  side  by  side 
with  this  more  isolated  individual  labor. 
But  the  products  of  organized  social 
labor  of  this  kind  could  and  did  oust 
from  the  market  by  sheer  cheapness  the 
products  of  the  isolated  workers. 

'Fhe  ownership  of  these  products  did 
not,  however,  appertain  to  these  organ¬ 
ized  groups  of  workers.  No.  Tire  law 
of  possession  which  gave  a  man  the  right 
to  the  products  of  his  own  labor  passed 
over  to  the  employer,  the  master,  the 
capitalist,  who  became  the  owner  of  the 
products  of  other  people’s  labor.  None 
of  the  workers  could  say,  “  This  is  my 
product  and  all  of  them  together 
could  not  say,  ”  This  is  our  product.” 

*  The  passages  in  inverted  commas  are  from 
Friedrich  Engels'  admirable  work  against 
Eugen  Duhring,  entitled  Umvealtung  der  IVis- 
senschaft.  The  main  ideas  belong  to  “  Marx 
and  his  school." 
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The  capitalist  who,  whatever  his  “  abil¬ 
ity”  might  be,  did  not  produce  at  all, 
could  alone  claim  the  right  of  posses¬ 
sion.  Thus  the  individual  form  of  pro¬ 
duction  was  revolutionized,  but  the  in¬ 
dividual  form  of  appropriation  remained 
unchanged.  Here  is  the  germ  of  the 
entire  series  of  antagonisms  of  to-day. 

W'age  earners  already  existed  when 
this  great  change  began,  but  they  were 
the  exceptions.  Men  only  hired  them¬ 
selves  as  laborers  for  wages  in  order  to 
increase  the  returns  which  they  direct¬ 
ly  gained  as  laborers  for  themselves. 
Thenceforward,  owing  to  historical 
causes  already  touched  upon,  the  wage- 
earners  without  property  developed  into 
a  class  by  themselves.  The  Feudal  or 
Middle-Age  society,  with  all  its  elabo¬ 
rate  series  of  checks  and  balances,  priv¬ 
ileges  and  guilds,  orders  and  crafts,  per¬ 
sonal  rights  and  personal  duties,  was 
broken  up,  and  in  place  thereof,  in 
course  of  time,  was  broadly  substituted 
the  severance  between  the  capitalist 
class,  with  its  mortgaged  landowners, 
who  owned  all  the  means  of  production, 
and  the  wage-earning  class,  who  owned 
nothing  but  the  force  of  labor  in  their 
bodies.  Thus — 

I.  “  The  contradiction  between  social 
production  and  capitalist  appropriation 
manifests  itself  as  antagonism  between 
proletariat  and  bourgeoisie.” 

Henceforth  the  workers  had  no  con¬ 
trol  over  the  quantity  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  which  they  should  produce,  over  the 
quality  of  such  commodities  (adultera¬ 
tion,  short  weight,  etc.)  as  they  were 
being  produced,  nor  over  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  be  exchanged  when 
produced.  The  laws  regulating  the  ex¬ 
change  of  such  commodities  thus  pro¬ 
duced  by  social  organization,  under  the 
control  of  individual  capitalists  compet¬ 
ing  with  one  another  for  profit,  had  yet 
to  be  determined  by  experience.  The 
greater  the  competition  between  the 
members  of  the  capitalist  class  for  the 
command  of  fresh  markets,  the  more 
the  field  for  the  disposal  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  extended,  the  more  essential  to 
them  became  the  organization  of  the 
labor  of  their  “  hands”  in  their  factories 
and  workshops.  By  this  means  alone 
could  they  keep  pace  with  the  ever- 
widening  circle  of  the  markets  which 
were  opened  to  them  as  a  body  ;  by  this 


means  alone  could  each  one  hope  to  re¬ 
tain  his  place  in  the  race  for  gain,  in 
which  his  fellow-capitalists  were  as  eager 
and  as  strenuous  as  he.  It  became  a 
regular  commercial  war,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  which  cheapness  was  the  de¬ 
termining  weapon — a  chase  of  devil- 
take-the-hindmost,  in  which  the  lightest- 
weighted  won  the  highest  prize  ;  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest,  in  which  fitness — Mr. 
Mallock’s  ”  ability” — meant  exceptional 
faculties  to  squeeze  surplus  value  out  of 
other  men’s  labor.  The  upshot  of  it  all 
has  been  a  helter-skelter  production  of 
commodities,  often  of  the  worst  kind, 
without  rule,  order,  or  comparison  of 
notes  even  among  the  capitalists  them¬ 
selves,  which  brought  about  the  strangest 
phenomena  in  the  markets.  Thus — 

II.  “  The  conflict  between  social  pro¬ 
duction  and  capitalist  appropriation  ap¬ 
pears  as  antagonism  between  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  production  in  the  single  factory 
and  the  anarchy  of  production  in  the  entire 
society." 

Hence  results  the  alternation  of  de¬ 
pression  and  elation,  of  stagnation  and 
movement,  of  glut  and  brisk  markets, 
of  crisis  and  ”  boom,”  which  have  been 
the  invariable  accompaniments  of  the 
introduction  of  the  great  machine  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  extension  of  competition 
on  the  world  market,  in  every  civilized 
country. 

Every  general  crisis  in  succession  from 
t825  to  1885  has  been  marked  with  the 
same  general  features  ;  over-production, 
as  it  is  called,  on  the  one  side  ;  thou¬ 
sands  or  millions  of  industrious  people 
out  of  work  and  too  poor  to  purchase 
the  goods  which  they  need — even  grain 
is  too  cheap  now  for  thousands  to  buy 
any  ! — and  which  are  thus  “  over-pro¬ 
duced,”  on  the  other.  The  great  ma¬ 
chine  industry  under  capitalist  control, 
as  Marx  says,  demands  and  must  have 
a  relative  over-population  of  this  kind 
in  every  country,  ready  to  be  tempo¬ 
rarily  absorbed  into  the  industrial  system 
when  ”  times  are  good,”  only  to  be 
thrown  out  workless  again  upon  the 
streets  when  the  ”  men  of  uncommon 
labor  developed,”  the  giants  of  commer¬ 
cial  ”  ability,”  have  glutted  the  markets 
in  their  haste  to  be  rich.  The  most 
powerful  instruments  for  the  creation  of 
wealth  are  used  not  for  the  producers 
but  against  them  ;  the  workers,  by  pro- 
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ducing  commodities  in  the  form  of  capi¬ 
tal,  condemn  themselves  as  a  class  to  a 
never-ending  but  uncertain  existence  as 
wage-earners — an  uncertainty  which  is 
increased  instead  of  lessened  by  every 
improvement  in  machinery.  They  are 
mastered  by  that  very  progress  and  in¬ 
dustrial  development  which  they  should 
master  themselves. 

But  the  capitalists  likewise,  they  too 
are  wholly  unable  to  prevent  the  univer¬ 
sal  crises  of  which  we  are  now  experi¬ 
encing  the  seventh  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  capital  rolls  up  into  larger  and 
larger  masses,  the  smaller  men  being 
crushed  out  ;  that  wage-earners,  salaried 
officials,  and  domestic  servants  (the  lat¬ 
ter  1,800,000)  comprise  a  greater  and 
greater  proportion  of  society  ;  that  the 
capitalist  class  cease  to  direct  their  own 
operations  as  individuals,  but,  associ¬ 
ated  in  limited  companies,  employ  skill¬ 
ed  managers — still  the  men  of  ability — 
to  do  their  business  for  them  ;  and  that, 
when  crises  come,  so  ignorant  are  the 
rich  educated  classes  of  their  causes, 
that  they  wring  their  hands  in  helpless¬ 
ness,  refuse  to  recognize  any  responsi¬ 
bility  as  attaching  to  the  wealth  they 
have  acquired,  and  fail  to  see  that,  as  1 
have  said  before,  they  are  unable  to 
handle  the  system  of  production  already 
established,  or  to  give  outlet  to  the  new 
productive  forces  (electricity,  the  stor¬ 
age  of  force,  the  power  of  the  winds  and 
tides,  etc.)  which  are  growing  up  below 
even  as  we  argue.  Thus — 

HI.  “  in  periods  of  crisis  the  con¬ 
tradiction  between  social  production  and 
capitalist  appropriation  comes  to  a  fear¬ 
ful  collapse.  The  economical  conflict 
has  reached  its  highest  point  :  the  form 
of  production  revolts  against  the  form  of 
the  appropriation  and  exchange  :  the  pro¬ 
ductive  forces  revolt  against  the  form  of 
production  itself,  which  they  have  out¬ 
grown'' 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  There  is  but 
one  complete  remedy  which  is,  as  1  be¬ 
lieve,  in  itself  historically  necessary  and 
economically  inevitable.  The  social 
character  of  the  great  productive  forces 
must  be  recognized,  and  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  products  by  society  at  large 
must  supersede  their  appiopriation  by 
the  capitalist  class. 

That  is,  in  brief,  the  Socialist  view. 


But  this  exposition,  it  may  be  said,  is 
too  philosophical  and  too  abstract. 
Perhaps  so.  We  have  then  only  to  look 
round  us  for  the  plainest  concrete  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  correctness  of  the  analy¬ 
sis.  Competition  for  subsistence  wages 
and  increased  uncertainty  of  work 
among  the  workers  below,  accompanied 
by  a  fearful  relative  overpopulation  of 
unemployed  and  paupers,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  advance  in  power  of  produc¬ 
tion  ;  competition  among  the  capitalists 
for  profit  above,  without  the  slightest 
concern  for  one  another,  until  a  crisis 
comes  which  ruins  many  of  their  own 
class,  and  throws  thousands  more  work¬ 
ers  out  upon  the  street  ;  the  rapid 
growth  of  limited  companies  and  co¬ 
operative  stores  on  the  one  hand,  and 
threatening  combinations  of  workers  on 
the  other  ;  the  economical  antagonism 
in  the  field  of  production  and  exchange 
reflected,  as  we  have  lately  seen,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  violent  class- 
hatred  translated  into  riot  in  the  streets  ; 
the  break  down  of  our  industrial  system 
paralleled  in  the  chaos  come  again  of  our 
political  disintegration — cannot  we  see 
all  this  around  us  } 

And  at  the  same  time  the  State,  even 
the  middle-class  State  of  England,  is 
timidly  trying  to  palliate  here  and  there 
the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  the  happy- 
go-lucky  methods  which  we  have  in¬ 
herited  from  our  fathers  ;  and  is  even 
laying  hold  upon  department  after  de¬ 
partment  of  industry  with  the  intention 
— never,  unfortunately,  realized,  owing 
to  the  maintenance  of  competitive  wages 
in  the  lower  grades  of  Government  em¬ 
ployment — of  organizing  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  So  resistless 
is  this  tendency  that  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Fawcett,  a  man  bitterly  opposed  to  State 
intervention,  was  forced  in  his  capacity 
of  administrator  at  the  Post  Office  to 
turn  his  back  upon  Mr.  Henry  Fawcett 
the  middle-class  political  economist  out¬ 
side. 

Social- Democrats  contend  further  that 
the  economical  forms  are  now  quite 
ready  for  the  socialization  of  production 
and  exchange.  The  railways,  the  great 
shipping  companies,  the  mines,  the  fac¬ 
tories,  the  stores,  the  banks  might  be 
managed  quite  as  well — we  say,  of 
course,  much  better — under  the  control 
of  a  democratic  community  of  associ- 
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ated  workers  as  under  the  control  of  as* 
sociated  bodies  of  idle  shareholders.  If 
Mr.  Mallock’s  men  of  ability  require  ex* 
ceptional  payment,  then  certainly  the 
workers  could  pay  them  still  higher  sal¬ 
aries  than  their  present  masters  the  cap¬ 
italists  ;  though  for  my  part  I  cannot 
believe  that  any  one  in  a  well-ordered 
society  would  claim  more  houses  than 
he  can  inhabit,  more  clothes  than  he  can 
wear,  or  more  food  than  he  can  eat,  in 
return  for  the  opportunity  for  using  his 
faculties  fully  for  the  general  benefit. 
Land  has  not  yet  advanced  either  in 
town  or  country  to  the  company  form  of 
management  ;  but  there  also  co-oper¬ 
ation  could  be  substituted  for  competi¬ 
tion  without  any  serious  economical 
break.  That  national  would  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  international  co-operation  is 
certain,  as  the  workers  of  different 
countries  are  already  beginning  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  industrially  speaking  they 
have  no  antagonistic  interests. 

But  Mr.  Mallock  himself  admits  more 
than  once  that  the  condition  of  the 
workers,  physically,  mentally,  and  mor¬ 
ally,  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  in  this 
nineteenth  century  of  ours.  Why,  then, 
does  not  he,  why  do  not  those  who 
think  with  him,  whatever  may  be  their 
political  opinions,  help  us  Social-Demo¬ 
crats  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  and  ben¬ 
eficial  social  transformation  ?  We  shall 
never  surrender  our  ideal  nor  give  up 
striving  for  its  attainment.  But  in  the 
meantime  1  for  one  would  gladly  see 
either  party,  or  both  parties,  carry  meas¬ 
ures  which  we  have  steadily  agitated  for 
during  the  past  seven  years.  An  Eight 
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Hour  Law  in  all  trades  and  businesses, 
with  a  minimum  wage  enacted  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  free  education  and  free  meals  in 
all  Board  Schools  ;  the  compulsory  con¬ 
struction  of  wholesome  dwellings  for  the 
people  by  municipalities  and  county 
boards,  to  be  rented  at  a  price  to  cover 
the  cost  of  construction  and  mainten¬ 
ance  alone  ;  the  organization  of  unem¬ 
ployed  labor  on  useful  work  on  the  land 
and  in  other  ways,  at  fair  rates  of  wages, 
instead  of  giving  the  industrious  poor 
criminal  tasks  to  perform  ;  the  change 
of  the  Poor  Law  system  from  a  penal 
institution  against  poverty  into  an  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  improvement  and  ele¬ 
vation  of  workers  overtaken  by  misfor¬ 
tune  at  any  age — these  are  proposals 
which  have  long  been  supported  by 
the  Social-Democratic  Federation,  and 
would  gladly  be  accepted  I  have  reason 
to  know  by  the  most  vehement  revolu¬ 
tionist  of  us  all. 

May  I  therefore  conclude  this  article 
with  an  appeal  to  all  who  have  any  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  people  to  study  carefully 
their  social  surroundings,  to  throw  aside 
their  class  prejudices,  and  to  recognize 
that  ability  is  only  used*  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  when  it  is  placed  at  the  service 
of  humanity,  not  when  it  is  sold  to  in¬ 
crease  the  gains  of  a  class  ?  A  crucial 
transformation  of  our  present  society  is 
assuredly  at  hand.  Would  it  not  be 
worthy  of  the  highest  intellects  in  our 
country  that  they  should  help  England 
to  take  the  lead,  in  orderly  and  peaceful 
fashion,  of  that  social  and  economical 
revolution  already  begun  in  our  midst  ? 
— Fortnightly  Rroiew. 


THE  NERVE-REST  CURE. 
A  Plea  for  the  Nervous. 


BY  JAMES  MUIR  HOWIE. 


There  are  many  who  regard  the 
special  consideration  of  nerve  rest  as 
absolutely  unnecessary.  According  to 
them  the  greatest  evil  in  the  world  is 
idleness. 

“  If  men  had  only  enough  hard  work 
they  would  soon  sleep  off  their  nervous¬ 
ness.  It  is  thinking  about  himself  that 
makes  a  man  nervous.  Instead  of  en¬ 
couraging  bis  introspection  we  ought  to 


urge  him  to  the  pursuit  of  a  useful  occu¬ 
pation.” 

Such  is  the  talk  prevalent  among  peo¬ 
ple  who  call  themselves  practical. 

It  is  true  that  if  we  would  live  more 
naturally  there  would  be  less  nervous¬ 
ness.  But  we  have,  for  several  genera¬ 
tions,  been  getting  more  artificial  in  our 
lives.  The  nervous  system  has  been 
goaded  to  continuous  exertion  and  sub- 
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jected  to  constant  strain.  The  effect  of 
this  upon  each  succeedinf;  generation 
has  been  so  deleterious  that  there  have 
descended  to  us  numerous  persons  whose 
nerves  are  naturally  hypersensitive.  To 
prevent  these  from  becoming  severe  suf¬ 
ferers  ordinary  precautions  are  power¬ 
less.  The  advice  just  alluded  to  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  ordinary  man,  born  with 
a  strong  nerve  which  has  not  yet  been 
damaged  by  hurry  for  money  or  worry 
for  bread.  If  followed  it  would  prevent 
healthy  men  becoming  victims  of  nerv¬ 
ousness  ;  but  something  more  is  required 
for  those  who  have  inherited,  or  acquir¬ 
ed,  a  hypersensitive  nervous  system. 
Most  men  and  women  of  robust  health 
deny  the  existence  of  any  physical  cause 
for  nervous  irritability.  They  insist 
that  it  is  entirely  mental  and  directly 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  sufferer. 
They  would  employ  the  word  “  actor" 
instead  of  “  sufferer." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  we  should 
doubt  the  existence  of  that  which  does 
not  directly  appeal  to  our  senses.  The 
writer  remembers  an  instance  of  this  in 
the  case  of  twq  hard-working  students 
who  boarded  in  the  same  house.  They 
were  both  vigorous  in  the  use  of  knife 
and  fork  as  well  as  of  book.  In  course 
of  time  one  of  them  began  to  complain 
of  dyspeptic  symptoms,  the  result  of  full 
diet  with  scant  exercise.  His  compan¬ 
ion  laughed  him  to  scorn  as  he  avoided 
one  and  another  of  his  favorite  dishes. 
He  insisted  with  "  Robert  the  waiter” 
"  that  a  gentleman  should  no  more  think 
of  consulting  his  stomach  than  he  would 
his  portmanteau  as  to  what  he  should 
put  into  it."  The  sufferer,  on  the  other 
hand,  took  the  view  of  the  French  writer 
who  defines  dyspepsia  as  the  "  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  the  stomach,’  ’  and  he  determined 
to  bring  that  ungrateful  organ  to  its 
senses  by  systematic  starvation.  This 
physiological  feud  had  not  continued 
long  before  the  scorner  himself  began 
to  experience  disagreeable  sensations, 
which  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  of  his  fellow  student  For  months 
he  endured  in  silence  the  tortures  of  an 
invisible  enemy  "  gnawing  at  his  heart." 
Food  gave  him  temporary  relief ;  in¬ 
deed,  he  was  hardly  ever  comfortable 
except  when  eating,  so  that  his  appetite 
seemed  to  increase  as  that  of  his  friend 
diminished,  and  his  ailment  consequently 


remained  unsuspected.  When  at  length 
he  could  bear  it  no  longer  he  confessed 
his  sufferings  to  his  companion,  and  to¬ 
gether  they  went  to  consult  a  physician. 

In  a  similar  manner  I  have  seen  not 
a  few  who  have  been  sceptical  of  nerv¬ 
ous  suffering  brought  by  severe  personal 
experience  to  confess  their  error  and 
apologize  for  their  previous  harshness 
of  judgment. 

That  society  at  large  is  sceptical  on 
this  subject  ought  scarcely  to  surprise 
us  when  we  remember  that,  until  a  very 
recent  date,  the  medical  profession 
maintained  the  same  attitude.  Even  at 
the  present  day  nervous  subjects  are 
generally  regarded  by  "  doctors”  as 
most  unsatisfactory  patients.  No  sooner 
do  they  find  such  an  one  than  they  order 
him  off  to  the  mountains,  or  over  the 
seas,  anywhere  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble 
of  treating  him. 

If  your  liver  is  deranged  you  have 
your  choice  of  a  score  of  remedies,  from 
blue-pill  to  dandelion.  You  will  be  ad¬ 
vised  to  increase  your  exercise  and  di¬ 
minish  your  diet.  Every  f riend  you  meet 
will  tell  you  of  something  that  is  "  good 
for  the  liver.”  He  used  to  suffer  just 
like  you,  but  since  he  began  to  eat  a 
raw  carrot  before  breakfast,  or  to  drink 
a  tumbler  of  hot  water  at  bedtime,  he 
has  been  a  different  man. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  your  nerves 
that  are  at  fault,  your  wisest  course  is 
to  keep  silence  ;  for  if  you  should,  yield¬ 
ing  to  a  desire  for  sympathy,  reveal  your 
affliction  to  a  friend,  he  will  probably 
smile  upon  you  in  the  manner  of  a  su¬ 
perior  and  inform  you  "  what  a  foolish 
thing  it  is  to  let  your  nerves  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  you." 

There  is  more  exquisite  torture  in¬ 
dicted  by  the  ignorant  advice  given  to 
nerve  victims  than  a  healthy  man  can 
well  conceive.  They  are  told  in  such 
an  offhand  manner  "  to  keep  down  their 
nerves,"  that  one  would  imagine  their 
advisers  knew  of  a  "  nerve  cropper”  in 
the  next  street,  who  could  step  in  and 
prune  the  nerves  as  a  barber  trims  the 
beard. 

When  a  man,  previously  healthy,  is 
suddenly  seized  with  a  nervous  attack, 
we  know  that  it  must  have  had  some 
definite  cause,  and  we  rarely  fail  to  do 
something  definite  for  its  cure.  Such 
an  attack  may  be  the  result  either  of 
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drink  or  worry.  In  the  latter  case  the 
patient  usually  secs  a  lion  in  his  path  ; 
in  the  former  he  is  surrounded  by  an 
army  of  demons.  We  don't  reason  with 
a  man  in  delirium  tremens  and  inform 
him  that  the  "  blue  devils"  are  but 
creatures  of  his  diseased  imagination. 
We  give  him  a  dose  of  chloral  and  put 
him  to  bed.  If  a  hospital  surgeon  fears 
to  undertake  an  operation  that  he  has 
successfully  performed  a  hundred  times, 
we  do  not  try  to  overcome  his  disincli¬ 
nation  by  telling  him  that  he  is  acting 
like  a  fool.  We  advise  him  to  take  a 
holiday,  knowing  that  his  fears  will  soon 
vanish  with  brain  rest  and  upland  air. 
Why,  then,  should  we  insult  a  victim  of 
chronic  nervous  irritability  by  informing 
him  that  "  he  could  live  like  other  peo¬ 
ple  if  only  he  would  ”  ? 

Some  affect  to  believe  that  nervous 
subjects  feign  their  ailments  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  attracting  attention  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  It  is  quite  true  they  frequently 
exaggerate  their  sufferings,  but  that  is 
no  excuse  for  denying  their  existence. 
Besides,  it  is  natural  to  exaggerate  a 
grievance  so  long  as  it  remains  unrecog¬ 
nized.  Others  admit  the  reality  of  the 
diseased  sensations,  but  maintain  that 
the  only  way  to  abolish  them  is  by  means 
of  reason.  They  hold  that  nervous  per¬ 
sons  ought  to  be  taught  to  control  their 
nerves  by  their  reason,  and  they  insist 
that  “  plain  speaking”  is  the  strongest 
aid  to  recovery.  Their  experience  seems 
to  corroborate  this  opinion.  The  suf¬ 
ferers  cease  to  complain  to  them,  so  they 
fancy  that  their  ”  plain  speaking"  has 
effected  a  cure.  This  fancy  is,  how¬ 
ever,  very  far  from  the  fact,  which  is 
that  the  patients  have  transferred  their 
complaints  to  a  more  sympathetic  ear. 

It  is  nut  easy  even  for  healthy  persons 
to  disregard  their  sensations  and  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  pure  reason.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  few  travellers  who  can  descend 
the  Rigi  railway  without  leaning  all  their 
weight  against  the  back  of  their  seat  in 
order  to  “  ease  the  locomotive."  Rea¬ 
son  tells  them  plainly  that  their  efforts 
are  futile  ;  but  although  they  assent  to 
her  teaching  they  cannot  reduce  it  to 
practice.  If  it  be  so  difficult  for  a 
healthy  man  to  act  contrary  to  his  sen¬ 
sations,  how  can  we  expect  it  of  one 
whose  nerves  are  in  a  condition  of  ex¬ 
cessive  irritability,  a  condition  which 


renders  him  liable  to  impressions  of  un¬ 
usual  intensity  ? 

When  Dives,  returning  from  the  ban¬ 
quet,  asserts  that  there  are  two  moons 
in  sight,  we  do  not  hope  there  and  then 
to  convince  him  of  his  error.  Not  until 
”  the  wine  is  out  "  shall  we  be  able  to 
persuade  him  to  the  contrary.  By  that 
time,  however,  he  will  not  require  per¬ 
suasion  :  his  own  observation  will  satisfy 
him.  So  it  is  with  a  nervous  patient. 
The  nervous  system  must  be  restored  to 
health  before  argument  can  have  due 
effect,  and  when  the  nerves  are  thus 
restored  argument  is  needless.  All 
foolish  fancies  and  diseased  sensations 
will  then  gradually  disappear. 

It  is  absurd  to  assert  that  there  can  be 
nothing  amiss  with  that  nervous  system 
which  does  not  present  any  manifest 
structural  alteration.  A  man  may  be 
utterly  insane  without  any  appreciable 
change  taking  place  in  the  tissues  of  his 
brain  ;  yet  no  one  now  denies  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  medical  treatment  of  luna¬ 
tics.  Nervous  irritability  might  aptly  be 
described  as  insanity  of  the  nerves,  and 
it  is  certainly  quite  as  deserving  of  rec¬ 
ognition  and  treatment  as  insanity  of 
the  brain.  He  whose  brain  is  insane  is 
generally  oblivious  of  the  opinion  of  his 
fellows,  whereas  he  of  insane  nerves  is 
usually  acutely  conscious  of  want  of 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  his  friends.  A 
harsh  word  or  an  unfriendly  glance  will 
worry  him  as  much  as  a  heavy  loss.  In¬ 
deed,  many  such  sufferers  are  driven  to 
drunkenness  through  dread  of  the  petty 
annoyances  of  daily  life. 

But  all  nervous  subjects  cannot  be 
called  severe  sufferers.  There  are  cases 
in  which  certain  local  nerves  have,  from 
various  causes,  become  so  perverted  in 
function  as  to  produce  troublesome 
effects,  and  in  which  strong  mental  con¬ 
trol  on  the  part  of  the  patient  has  cured 
the  disease.  Take  the  following  in¬ 
stance  :  A  young  lady,  in  other  respects 
healthy,  had  gastric  nerves  so  wayward 
that  they  would  only  permit  a  very 
small  amount  of  food  to  remain  on  the 
stomach.  This  condition  produced  both 
debility  and  inconvenience.  Her  physi¬ 
cian  told  her  that  she  might  by  a  strong 
mental  effort  free  herself  from  the  ail¬ 
ment.  She  tried  her  best,  but  failed. 
It  became  apparent  that  she  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  sufficient  will-power  for  the  task. 
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The  physician  iherefore  decided  to  as¬ 
sist  the  will  by  inducing  a  strong  emo¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  ailment ;  and 
this  he  cfifected  in  the  following  manner  : 
Going  to  the  future  husband  of  the 
lady,  he  urged  him  to  inform  her  that 
their  union  could  not  take  place  until  she 
was  cured.  The  time  fixed  for  the  mar¬ 
riage  was  near  at  hand,  and  the  shock  of 
such  news  had  an  immediately  beneficial 
effect.  Her  gastric  nerves  began  to  re¬ 
sume  their  normal  functions  from  the 
moment  of  that  interview. 

But  the  cases  in  which  such  treatment 
is  beneficial  arc  very  rare.  Even  when 
successful  in  abolishing  the  ailment,  it 
may  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  pa¬ 
tient,  who  thus  strains  one  set  of  nerves 
to  control  another  ;  for  if  the  higher 
nerves  are  not  much  stronger  than  the 
lower,  general  nervous  prostration  will 
ultimately  supervene.  Many  local  nerve 
affections  carry  off  irritation  from  the 
nerve  centres,  just  as  an  attack  of  gout 
in  the  great  toe  frequently  relieves  an 
irritable  brain.  It  is  therefore  danger¬ 
ous  to  suppress  a  local  symptom  without 
previously  removing  any  existing  central 
disease.  In  the  case  just  related  the 
central  nervous  system  was  healthy  ; 
consequently  no  harm  resulted  from 
suppressing  the  local  symptom. 

Sea-sickness  is  a  familiar  example  of 
central  nervous  disturbance  being  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  excitement  of  a  distant 
local  effect.  Those  whom  the  sea 
affects,  and  who  cannot  be  actually  sick, 
generally  suffer  intense  nervous  head¬ 
ache.  In  order  to  prove  that  sea-sick¬ 
ness  is  within  the  control  of  the  voyager, 
a  ship’s  surgeon  intimated,  on  leaving 
port,  that  his  cure  for  sea-sickness  was 
the  application  of  a  hot  iron  to  the 
spine.  Not  “  a  single  complaint  ”  was 
made  during  the  voyage.  This  scien¬ 
tific  inquirer  thought  that  he  had  proved 
his  point,  but  we  may  rest  assured  that 
his  intimation  acted  not  entirely  in  the 
manner  intended.  There  were  probably 
many  cases  of  sickness  which  never 
reached  his  knowledge,  and  many  cases 
of  intense  nervous  headache  produced 
by  restraining  the  natural  mode  of  re¬ 
lief.  The  best  way  to  avoid  sea-sick¬ 
ness  is  to  lessen  the  irritability  of  the 
entire  nervous  system  by  means  of  a  sed¬ 
ative  drug.  For  a  similar  reason  the 
safest  way  to  cure  the  majority  of  nerv¬ 


ous  affections  is  by  means  of  nerve  rest, 
to  reduce  the  general  nervous  excitabil¬ 
ity  of  the  patient.  What  is  meant  by 
nerve  rest  will  appear  later.  At  present 
let  us  inquire  how  the  prevalent  mis¬ 
taken  notions  of  nervous  complaints 
have  arisen.  The  following  case  will 
serve  as  an  illustration  : 

Several  years  ago  the  wife  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  man  was  seized  with  what  is  called 
“hysterical”  paralysis  of  the  lower 
limbs.  She  was  informed  that  her  in¬ 
ability  to  walk  was  not  the  result  of  any 
organic  change,  but  merelv  of  nervous 
debility,  and  she  received  the  usual  rou¬ 
tine  advice,  viz.,  that  “  she  must  fight 
against  her  feelings  and  make  constant 
efforts  to  overcome  the  paralysis  by 
force  of  will.”  She  followed  this  advice 
for  a  long  time,  but  getting  gradually 
worse,  she  gave  up  all  attempts  at  walk¬ 
ing  and  resigned  herself  to  the  ignominy 
of  a  Bath-chair.  After  many  months  of 
rest  the  use  of  her  limbs  was  suddenly 
restored.  One  summer’s  day  she  was 
left  on  the  sea-shore  by  her  husband, 
who  went  a  short  distance  for  a  news¬ 
paper.  During  his  absence  a  half- 
intoxicated  Highlander  approached  the 
lady  and  threatened  to  kiss  her.  In 
terror  she  jumped  from  the  Bath-chair 
and  made  off  in  search  of  her  husband. 
From  the  date  of  that  incident  she  grad¬ 
ually  recovered  her  power  of  locomotion. 

At  first  sight  this  case  seems  to  sup¬ 
port  the  treatment  by  forced  walking. 
On  consideration,  however,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  rest,  not  exercise,  was  the 
means  of  cure.  As  long  as  the  patient 
forced  herself  to  walk  she  grew  worse. 
Her  cure  was  effected  by  the  prolonged 
rest  to  which  she  subjected  herself  in 
the  belief  that  she  was  incurable-  She 
came  to  accept  the  paralysis  as  inevi¬ 
table,  and  this  gave  her  mental  rest ; 
for  she  entirely  ceased  to  worry  about 
recovery.  Had  she  continued  to  make 
walking  efforts,  or  even  mental  efforts, 
toward  recovery,  she  would  not  have 
recovered  so  soon.  The  fright  to  which 
she  was  subjected  merely  revealed  to 
her  the  fact  of  her  cure.  The  sudden 
emotion  communicated  nerve  power  to 
those  limbs  from  which  for  years  it  had 
been  excluded  ;  but  no  such  emotion 
could  have  enabled  her  to  continue  walk¬ 
ing  if  a  cure  had  not  been  previously 
effected. 
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Under  great  excitement  a  half-cured 
patient  will  sometimes  dance  at  a  ball  or 
climb  a  mountain,  only  to  lapse  into 
deeper  exhaustion  when  the  mental  stim¬ 
ulus  is  removed.  It  is,  therefore,  highly 
injudicious  to  urge  a  nervously  exhaust¬ 
ed  person  to  exertion  before  he  has  had 
rest  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  lay  up  a 
flesh  store  of  nervous  energy.  Under 
the  “  forcing”  system  one  patient  walked 
herself  almost  into  a  lunatic  asylum  to 
ward  off  a  threatened  attack  of  hysteri¬ 
cal  paralysis.  This  is  an  instance  of  the 
lower  nerves  being  controlled  by  the 
higher,  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter. 
It  was  ultimately  decided  to  prohibit 
walking  in  this  case,  the  power  of  rea¬ 
son  being  considered  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  that  of  locomotion. 

Against  the  rest  cure  it  is  frequently 
uiged  that  if  you  once  put  a  nervous 
woman  to  bed  she  will  remain  an  invalid 
for  life.  This  mistake  has  arisen  from 
want  of  experience,  for,  until  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell  inaugurated  this  treatment,  no 
systematic  rest  had  been  employed  in 
this  class  of  cases.  Patients  were  pre¬ 
vented  taking  to  bed  until  they  could 
hold  out  no  longer,  and  were  obliged  to 
lie  still  by  sheer  nervous  exhaustion. 
Then  the  doctors  gave  them  up  as  in¬ 
corrigible,  and  they  were  allowed  to  fol¬ 
low  their  own  inclination. 

Their  further  history  is  interesting 
and  instructive.  They  now  bfcome 
chronic  invalids,  with  whom,  according 
to  “  everybody,”  there  is  nothing  the 
matter.  They  are  tortured  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  their  ailments  are  doubt¬ 
ed,  and  this  goads  them  to  exertion 
whenever  they  are  able  to  move.  Thus 
they  squander  every  small  gain  of  en¬ 
ergy,  and  still  further  delay  the  outf. 
As  long  as  such  efforts  are  continara 
recovery  is  impossible  ;  but  when  hope 
of  cure  ceases,  and  the  rdle  of  invalid  is 
fully  accepted,  the  nerves  are  allowed  to 
enjoy  rest,  and  begin  to  gather  strength. 

If  the  patient  be  now  removed  from 
sources  of  agitation,  and  rest  continued 
for  a  sufficient  period,  the  exhaustion 
may  ultimately  pass  away.  This  favor¬ 
able  result  would  take  place  sooner  in 
many  cases  if  the  sources  of  agitation 
were  fully  appreciated  by  friends  and 
attendants.  Rut  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  understand  that  trivial  cir¬ 
cumstances  can  be  of  much  moment  to 


the  patient.  They  generally  regard  any 
apparent  ill  effects  from  trifles  as  the 
pure  result  of  imagination,  and  conse¬ 
quently  ignore  them.  They  do  not  know 
that  the  diseased  imagination  is  a  part 
of  the  ailment,  which  absolute  nerve  rest 
is  calculated  to  remove.  In  the  time  of 
rest,  however,  a  new  difficulty  arises. 
The  muscles,  through  want  of  exercise, 
become  weak  and  flabby,  and  are  utterly 
unable  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  re¬ 
newed  ’nerves.  A  period  thus  arrives 
when,  although  the  nerves  are  cured, 
the  patient  is  still  unable  to  walk  through 
muscular  weakness.  There  being  no 
apparent  difference  in  her  symptoms, 
neither  she  nor  her  friends  suspect  the 
favorable  change  in  her  condition.  It 
is  at  this  stage  that  ”  wonderful  ”  cures 
are  wrought.  If  a  faith  healer  now 
gains  an  influence  over  the  patient,  he 
will  soon  work  a  ”  miracle.”  If  a  new 
physician  be  consulted,  he  will  gain 
great  credit  by  carrying  out  the  old  force 
method.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  by 
compelling  her  to  walk,  to  reveal  to  the 
patient  the  fact  of  her  cure,  and  to  get 
her  muscles  strengthened  by  exercise. 
One  medical  man  used  to  drive  such 
patients  a  short  way  from  home  and 
compel  them  to  walk  back.  He  was 
said  to  have  performed  remarkable 
cures,  but,  as  his  successful  cases  had 
always  been  a  considerable  time  confined 
to  their  couch,  they  were  practically 
cured  before  he  undertook  them.  By 
the  adoption  of  systematic  nerve  rest 
at  an  early  period  of  the  disease  its  dur¬ 
ation  is  materially  shortened,  and,  as 
the  muscles  are  kept  in  daily  exercise  by 
massage  or  electricity,  the  otherwise  in¬ 
evitable  muscular  enfeeblement  is  pre¬ 
vented.  Thus  whenever  the  nerves  are 
able  to  command  the  muscles  are  ready 
to  obey,  so  that  there  is  little  fear  of  the 
patient  drifting  into  chronic  invalidism. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  surprising  how  much 
walking  such  persons  voluntarily  ac¬ 
complish  on  quitting  their  bed  of  treat¬ 
ment. 

During  the  old  haphazard  days  these 
invalids  frequently  showed  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
Want  of  exercise  diminished  appetite 
and  nervous  worry  hindered  digestion. 
It  was  from  this  class  that  our  notorious 
fasting  girls  were  constantly  arising.  A 
part  of  the  present  treatment  consists  in 
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persistent  overfeeding.  Three  substan¬ 
tial  meals  are  given  daily,  with  savory 
sops  or  morsels  every  two  hours  be¬ 
tween.  It  might  seem  as  if  a  sudden 
transition  from  the  borders  of  starva¬ 
tion  to  the  centre  of  repletion  would 
create  nausea,  but  it  is  not  so.  The 
amount  of  exercise  undergone  in  mas¬ 
sage  equals  a  walk  of  several  miles  daily, 
so  that  there  is  more  appetite  in  two 
hours  than  there  used  to  be  after  a 
whole  day’s  fast. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  paper  it  is 
impossible  to  discuss  the  various  means 
adopted  to  obtain  nerve  rest.  As  there 
are  many  degrees  of  nervous  exhaustion, 
so  are  there  many  methods  of  restora¬ 
tion.  What  would  be  pleasant  exercise 
to  one  might  prove  laborious  exertion  to 
another,  and  what  would  be  soothing  to 
one  might  be  irritating  to  another.  In 
all  cases,  however,  complete  nerve  rest 
implies  the  maintenance  of  agreeable  sen- 
sation  and  the  avoidance  of  nervous  agita¬ 
tion.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  obtain 
such  absolute  rest  as  is  here  indicated, 
but  the  aim  of  treatment  is  to  secure  as 
near  an  approach  to  it  as  can  be  attained 
by  legitimate  means.  No  means  is  used 
which  might  injure  the  general  health. 

The  fact  that  women  are  more  liable 
than  men  to  the  severer  forms  of  nerv¬ 
ous  exhaustion  is  one  reason  why  the 
cases  quoted  in  these  pages  are  chiefly 
those  of  women.  Another  reason  is 
that,  in  men,  it  is  rarely  possible  to 
study  this  stage  of  the  disease  uncom¬ 
plicated  by  the  effects  of  alcoholic  in¬ 
dulgence.  Most  men  who  find  them¬ 
selves  becoming  victims  of  nervousness 
endeavor  to  escape  the  worries  of  life 
by  taking  refuge  in  drink  ;  so  that  they 
usually  bring  upon  themselves  other  dis¬ 
eases  of  alcoholic  origin.  In  women 
this  was  not  formerly  the  habit,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  late 
increase  of  inebriety  among  them  is 
largely  due  to  the  spread  of  nervous  ex¬ 
haustion.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  cases  in  both  sexes  where  al¬ 
coholic  indulgence  has  undoubtedly  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  ailment 

Although  the  most  severe  forms  of 
this  disease  have  alone  been  discussed 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  milder 
forms  do  not  also  require  special  nerve 
rest.  This  cannot  be  secured  without 
more  ,or  less  change  being  made  in  the 


ordinary  mode  of  life.  Nervous  agita¬ 
tion  is  the  chief  cause  of  nervous  ex¬ 
haustion.  It  is  almost  impossible  even 
for  a  healthy  man  to  avoid  a  certain 
amount  of  agitation  in  connection  with 
his  affairs,  while  for  the  nervous  man  it 
is  absolutely  impossible.  For  the  latter, 
therefore,  a  frequent  holiday  is  essential. 
The  way  of  s(>ending  such  a  holiday  is 
a  matter  of  urgent  importance. 

Many  nervous  sufferers  return  home 
worse  than  when  they  left.  They  climb 
mountains  in  Switzerland  when  they 
ought  to  be  loitering  on  the  sea-shore  or 
lounging  on  the  deck  of  an  ocean 
steamer.  Thev  rise  early  “  to  make  the 
best  of  to-day”  when  they  had  better  lie 
several  hours  longer  to  fix  the  benefits 
of  yesterday.  Like  the  unskilled  rider, 
who  dismounts  for  relief,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  driven  to  bed  to  recover  from 
their  holiday  exertions. 

The  amount  of  exercise  must  be  reg¬ 
ulated  by  its  effects  on  head  or  spine. 
Mere  muscular  fatigue  may  be  overcome 
by  regular  walking,  but  nervous  fatigue 
must  be  entirely  avoided.  If  the  pa¬ 
tient  cannot  take  sufficient  exercise  to 
sustain  his  appetite  and  digestion,  he 
had  better  undergo  an  hour's  m3ssage 
daily.  And  when  he  has  once  gained 
the  power  of  walking  from  five  to  ten 
miles  a  day  without  fatigue  of  head  or 
spine,  he  ought,  by  constant  practice,  to 
endeavor  to  retain  it. 

There  is  no  better  preventive  of  nerv¬ 
ous  exhaustion  than  regular,  unhurried, 
muscular  exercise.  If  we  could  moder¬ 
ate  our  hurry,  lessen  our  worry,  and  in¬ 
crease  our  open-air  exercise,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  nervous  diseases  would  be 
abolished. 

^or  those  who  cannot  get  a  sufficient 
holiday  the  best  substitute  is  an  occa¬ 
sional  day  in  bed.  Many  whose  nerves 
are  constantly  strained  in  their  daily 
vocation  have  discovered  this  for  them¬ 
selves.  A  Spanish  merchant  in  Barce¬ 
lona  told  his  medical  man  that  he  always 
went  to  bed  for  two  or  three  days  when¬ 
ever  he  could  be  spared  from  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  he  laughed  at  those  who  spent 
their  holidays  on  toilsome  mountains. 
One  of  the  hardest  worked  women  in 
England,  who  has  for  many  years  con¬ 
ducted  a  large  wholesale  business,  re¬ 
tains  excellent  nerves  at  an  advanced 
age,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  her  habit 
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of  taking  one  day  a  week  in  bed.  If  we  lunch  will  deprive  a  hurried,  anxious 
cannot  avoid  frequent  agitation  we  day  of  much  of  its  injury.  The  nerves 
ought,  if  possible,  to  give  the  nervous  can  often  be  overcome  by  stratagem 
system  time  to  recover  itself  between  when  they  refuse  to  be  controlled  by 
the  shocks.  strength  of  will. — Nineteenth  Century. 

Even  an  hour’s  seclusion  after  a  good 
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This  is  the  general  term  given  by  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Greek  islands  to  ex¬ 
press  the  three  important  events  of  life 
— birth,  marriage,  and  death  ;  and  in 
considering  the  folklore  concerning 
these  points,  we  shall  see  how  among 
these  remote  islands  have  survived  the 
superstitions  of  antiquity.  Three  old 
women  who  live  up  in  the  mountains, 
who  are  always  spinning,  whose  decree 
is  unalterable  except  on  rare  occasions, 
are  supposed  to  preside  over  these  three 
events  ;  they  are  called  as  of  old  the 
M»fpar,  or  Fates,  and  a  discontented 
Greek,  when  cursing  his  ill  luck,  will 
tell  you  how  he  considers  it  a  misfortune 
to  have  been  born,  a  greater  one  to  have 
been  married,  and  the  greatest  of  all  to 
have  to  die.  We  will  first  discuss  the 
least  of  the  three  evils,  and  collect  from 
various  islands  the  superstitions  and  cus¬ 
toms  which  relate  to  the  appearance  into 
this  world  of  a  modern  Greek. 

I.  Birth. 

The  myths  and  superstitions  which 
surround  childhood  in  the  Greek  islands 
centre  themselves  around  four  different 
epochs — the  actual  birth,  the  fate-telling 
on  the  seventh  day,  the  christenirig,  and 
the  early  years  of  life.  An  expectant 
mother  is  grievously  beset  by  supersti¬ 
tions,  she  may  not  go  to  the  well  for  fear 
of  meeting  one  of  those  “  nymphs  of  the 
well  water,  daughters  of  Zeus,"  which 
are  supposed  still  to  haunt  the  streams, 
and  whose  glamour  would  be  fatal  to  the 
well-being  both  of  her  and  her  child. 
She  may  not  go  to  the  oven  to  bake  her 
bread  on  Saturday  for  the  same  reason, 
nor  may  she  on  St.  Simeon's  day  wash 
her  pots  and  pans  or  cook  anything  in 
her  house,  or  some  evil  will  be  sure  to 
befall  the  child.  To  insure  male  off¬ 
spring  she  must  sleep  with  a  sprig  of  a 
certain  herb  called  "  male  flower’’  over 


her  bed,  for  the  birth  of  a  daughter  is 
looked  upon  as  a  distinct  calamity  in  a 
modern  Greek  family.  When  the  time 
for  her  delivery  draws  nigh,  the  old  hag 
who  acts  as  physician  and  nurse  in  the 
smaller  villages,  will  become  excessively 
domineering,  horrible  concoctions  will 
be  brewed  for  her  victim,  a  sprig  of 
olive,  called  the  "  Madonna’s  hand  ’’ 
from  the  fact  that  it  must  have  five 
branches  coming  out  of  one,  is  put  into 
her  hand,  she  is  told  to  say  her  prayers 
to  St.  Eleutherios,  who  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  goddess  Eileithyia  alike 
both  in  name  and  attributes  ;  the  doors 
and  windows  are  closely  shut  in  order 
to  exclude  all  evil  spirits  or  people  who 
may  possess  the  evil  eye,  and  the  great¬ 
est  care  is  always  taken  to  prevent  an 
enemy  from  knowing  that  the  event  is 
imminent,  lest  he  should  have  an  ill 
omened  thought  at  the  critical  moment. 

The  priest  is  the  first  person  admitted. 
Even  should  the  father  reach  home  from 
a  voyage  or  distant  journey  after  the 
doors  are  closed,  he  will  be  told  to  seek 
shelter  elsewhere,  and  not  until  the  priest 
has  blessed  the  child  and  gone  through 
the  Liturgy  to  the  Highest  are  the  doors 
opened.  If  the  parents  are  rich,  and  if 
the  child  is  a  male,  the  priest  gets  a  hand¬ 
some  present  on  this  occasion  ;  but  if  it 
is  a  girl,  or  the  parents  are  poor,  he  is 
satisfied  with  a  loaf  of  bread.  If  a  son 
is  horn,  the  father  fires  off  his  gun  in  its 
honor  ;  if  it  is  a  girl,  the  event  is  passed 
over  in  silence. 

Until  the  christening,  the  baby  goes 
by  the  name  of  Iron  or  Dragon  to  in¬ 
sure  strength,  and  the  tiny  speck  of  hu¬ 
manity  is  immediately  swaddled  in  a 
handsome  piece  of  embroidery  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  and  on  the  third  day 
th'e  friends  and  relatives  are  summoned 
to  the  public  washing,  when  the  priest 
is  again  in  attendance  to  read  his  bless- 
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ing.  Tables  are  spread  with  sweets  and 
glasses  of  raki  for  the  edification  of  the 
guests,  and  all  who  come  in  wish  the 
mother  a  good  forty  days. — for  still  as 
in  the  days  of  Censorious,  “  before  forty 
days  the  mother  does  not  proceed  to  the 
temple.”  On  the  central  table  is  a 
bowl  with  warm  water  in  it,  and  the  rel¬ 
atives  cast  therein  a  little  salt  and  sugar 
before  the  nurse  proceeds  with  her  ablu¬ 
tions  ;  when  she  has  finished  these,  she 
says  her  Kyrie  Eleison  forty  times  by 
way  of  a  prayer  of  thankfulness,  and 
into  the  water  for  her  especial  benefit 
each  relative  is  expected  to  cast  a  coin. 
A  sober  man  and  a  handsome  woman 
are  next  required  to  embrace  the  re¬ 
swaddled  infant,  to  the  intent  that  so¬ 
briety  and  good  looks  may  be  secured 
for  it,  and  before  the  guests  depart,  two 
so-called  ”  well-footed  men,”  that  is  to 
say,  fortunate  men,  are  secured  to  stand 
as  sponsors  at  the  coming  christening. 
“Bad-footed”  men  have  this  distinct 
piece  of  good  fortune  in  Greece  that 
they  are  never  pestered  with  requests  to 
stand  as  godfathers  or  to  act  as  best 
men,  both  of  which  honors  imply  con¬ 
siderable  expenditure  and  trouble ;  a 
good  godfather  has  to  remember  his  god¬ 
children  at  Easter,  on  their  birthdays, 
and  on  their  Saints’  days  ,  and  if  the 
parents  die,  a  godchild  has  more  claim 
on  his  godfather  than  on  the  next  of  kin. 

To  see  the  fate-telling  ceremony 
aright  'it  is  necessary  to  go  to  some  of 
the  remotest  villages  of  the  remotest 
islands.  In  civilized  Greek  places  it  is 
possible  to  see  the  fate-telling  tray,  that 
is  to  say,  a  year  after  birth  a  tray  is 
handed  to  the  child  with  things  on  it, 
such  as  a  coin,  a  pen,  an  apple,  and  an 
egg.  If  the  child  'ouches  the  coin  he 
will  be  rich  ;  if  the  pt.*),  a  writer  ;  and 
if  the  egg,  nothing  at  all.  But  this  is 
only  a  faint  reflex  of  the  fate-telling, 
which  exists  still  as  it  did  in  St.  Chrys¬ 
ostom’s  day,  and  against  which  he 
wrote  ;  and  as  it  did  in  the  days  of 
Apolodorus,  who  tells  us  that  seven  days 
after  the  birth  of  Meleager,  the  Fates 
told  the  horoscope  of  the  child,  and  the 
fire  was  lighted  on  the  hearth.  Seven 
days  after  the  birth  (from  which  the  cer¬ 
emony  gains  the  name  of  the  rela¬ 
tives,  friends,  godparents,  and  nurse  »- 
semble  to  assist  at  the  fate-teliing.  A 
large  bowl  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 


room,  in  the  bowl  are  placed  clothes, — 
if  the  child  is  a  male,  the  father’s,  if  a 
female,  the  mother’s, — and  on  the  top 
of  the  clothes  is  placed  the  child  itself. 
Around  the  pile  seven  candles  are  placed 
of  equal  length,  and  when  all  are  seated 
the  nurse  comes  forward  to  light  them, 
and  names  each  candle  after  a  Saint  as 
she  does  so.  Then  all  is  silence  for  a 
long  space  of  time,  those  assembled 
being  supposed  during  this  time  to  pray 
for  the  future  of  the  infant.  The  priest 
is,  of  course,  there,  and  he  has  blessed 
the  candles, — the  saint  whose  candle 
first  goes  out  is  to  be  the  patron  saint  of 
the  child.  This  choosing  of  the  patron 
saint  is  a  curious  survival,  for  it  is  this 
very  thing  that  St.  Chrysostom  inveighs 
against,  and  is  doubtless  a  survival  of 
the  pagan  custom  which  was  in  vogue 
many  centuries  before.  When  this  is 
over,  the  baby  is  again  swaddled,  and 
as  this  is  done  one  godfather  says, 
“  You  have  crossed  the  river,’’  and  the 
other  replies,  ”  Therefore  be  not 
afraid  ;”  and  when  the  guests  have 
eaten  a  sufficiency  of  the  delicacies  pro¬ 
vided,  they  take  their  departure,  wish¬ 
ing,  as  they  leave,  some  good  fortune  to 
the  infant,  wh3  is  now  provided  with  a 
patron  saint,  as  intercessor  between  it 
and  its  God.  In  the  evening  the  nurse 
has  her  own  ceremony.  She  makes 
what  is  called  a  meal  for  the  Fates,  in 
the  same  bowl  in  which  the  baby  has 
been  laid  ;  honey,  butter  and  meal  form 
the  chief  ingredients  in  this  mysterious 
repast,  which  is  left  for  the  Fates  to  eat 
at  midnight,  and  reminds  one  forcibly 
of  the  meal  laid  out  in  ancient  Athens 
for  the  appeasing  of  the  Eumenides. 
“  Come  Fate  of  Fates,”  she  says,  the 
last  thing  at  night  ;  ”  come  to  bless  this 
child  ;  may  he  have  ships,  and  mules, 
and  diamonds ;  may  he  become  a 
prince  ;’’  and  in  the  good-humor  conse¬ 
quent  on  so  sumptuous  a  repast,  the 
Fates  are  supposed  to  be  kindly  disposed 
toward  the  infant,  whose  destiny  is  then 
fixed  once  and  forever. 

The  christening  ceremony  is,  of  course, 
entirely  religious,  but  it  is  curious,  and 
in  remote  villages  forms  an  interesting 
spectacle.  It  usually  takes  place  on  the 
eighth  day  after  birth,  the  day  after  the 
fate-telling.  The  nurse  has  piossession 
of  the  child,  and  the  relatives  and  god¬ 
parents  assemble  in  the  church.  The 
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font  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  nave, 
generally  a  large  goblet-shaped  one  of 
lead  ;  jugs  of  hot  and  cold  water  are 
brought  in,  and  the  priest,  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  the  service,  mingles  them  in 
the  font,  until  he  thinks  the  temperature 
suitable  enough  for  the  immersion  of  the 
infant.  The  nurse  meanwhile,  is  busily 
engaged  in  removing  the  swaddling 
clothes,  while  the  priest  reads  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  blows  on  to  the  water  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  signs  the  cross  sev¬ 
eral  times  over  the  child  and  his  nurse. 
The  sponsors  are  on  either  side  of  the 
font  ;  and  before  immersion  oil  is  poured 
three  times  into  the  water  in  the  form  of 
a  cross.  Then  the  tiny  object,  divested 
entirely  of  clothing,  is  handed  to  the 
priest  by  the  godmother  ;  he  holds  it 
up  with  both  hands  for  public  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  then  oils  it  with  sacred  oil  in 
various  part  before  plunging  it  three 
times  over  head  and  eats  in  the  font. 
This  ceremony  over,  the  godmother  re¬ 
ceives  her  charge  into  three  white  cloths, 
with  which  to  dry  him,  and  after  the 
priest  has  blessed  a  tiny  shirt  and  cap, 
they  are  put  on  the  poor  little  shivering 
body.  The  nurse  then  seizes  her  charge, 
swaddles  him  up  tightly  once  more,  and 
as  she  kisses  him,  she  calls  him  her  little 
Demetrios,  which  name  the  infant  has 
received  in  place  of  Iron  or  Dragon. 

Demetrios  is  by  no  means  hnished 
with  yet,  for  his  little  swaddled  body  is 
held  uptight,  his  cap  is  again  taken  off, 
and  the  priest  cuts  off  four  locks  of  hair 
if  he  can  find  them,  saying,  “  One  for 
the  Father,  one  for  the  Son,  one  for  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  one  for  Eternity,”  as 
he  mixes  candle-wax  with  the  hair  and 
burns  it.  A  cloak  and  hat,  which  the 
priest  has  blessed,  are  next  put  on  to 
the  swaddled  infant,  and  the  godmother 
takes  her  charge  and  carries  him  three 
times  round  the  font,  bowing  as  she 
does  so  to  the  priest,  who  waves  incense 
at  her  from  his  censer.  The  priest  takes 
Demetrios  once  more  from  his  god¬ 
mother,  and  places  his  lips  against  all 
the  sacred  pictures  on  the  screen  before 
the  high  altar,  lays  him  on  a  bench 
alone,  as  if  to  give  him  time  to  meditate 
on  what  has  happened,  and  then  takes 
him  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  behind  the 
screen,  after  which  Demetrios  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  properly  enrolled  member 
of  the  Orthodox  Church. 


After  the  christening  all  go  in  proces¬ 
sion  to  the  mother’s  house,  where  she 
awaits  the  return  from  church,  and  the 
ceremony  of  “  giving  up,”  napa.6i>ai(^  is 
gone  through.  She  has  a  ploughshare 
in  her  hand,  in  which  are  some  embers 
from  the  fire.  This  she  waves  before 
the  approaching  guests  after  the  fashion 
of  a  censer,  and  it  is  called  the  incense  of 
the  ploughshare,  which  is  supposed  to 
secure  for  the  infant  success  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  strength  commensurate  with  the 
material  of  which  the  share  is  made.  A 
godfather  carries  the  child  and  goes 
straight  up  to  the  mother  and  puts  it 
into  her  arms,  saying  as  he  does  so,  ”  I 
deliver  up  to  you  the  child  baptized,  in¬ 
censed,  anointed,  and  made  a  Christian, 
that  you  may  protect  it  carefully  from 
fire,  precipices,  and  all  evil  ;  that  you 
may  deliver  it  again  to  us  at  the  Second 
Coming,  spotless  and  undefiled.”  The 
mother  has  honey  cakes  covered  with 
sesame  seeds  and  other  sweets  spread 
on  a  table,  and  lots  of  glasses  of  raki 
with  which  to  regale  her  guests. 

”  The  forty  days’  ”  ceremony  is  curi¬ 
ous  too.  The  mother  is  then  received 
again  into  the  church  and  into  the 
houses  of  her  neighbors,  for  until  the 
forty  days  have  elapsed  it  is  considered 
improper  for  a  mother  to  pay  any  visits. 
The  mother  and  child  go  to  church  with 
a  jug  of  water,  and  after  the  service  is 
over  and  the  water  blessed,  they  visit 
their  neighbors,  and  the  mother  sprinkles 
each  house  she  visits  with  water  out  of 
the  jug,  saying  as  she  does  so,  ”  That 
your  jugs  may  not  break.”  As  she 
crosses  the  threshold  it  is  expected  of 
her  to  put  the  handle  of  the  door  key 
into  her  mouth  to  secure  the  plates  from 
breaking,  and  to  make  them  ”  as  strong 
as  the  iron  of  the  key,”  as  the  expres¬ 
sion  goes. 

The  early  years  of  childhood  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  numerous  superstitious  ob¬ 
servances.  Amulets  to  ward  off  the  evil 
eye,  to  preserve  the  little  dears  from 
stomach-aches  and  fevers,  are  hung 
round  their  necks  ;  red  strings  in  March, 
which  are  afterward  burned  with  the 
Easter  lamb,  are  considered  most  effica¬ 
cious  in  keeping  off  infection.  But 
nothing  recalls  antiquity  so  much  as  the 
devices  an  anxious  mother  is  put  to  to 
ward  off  the  fell  influence  of  those  un¬ 
canny  spirits,  the  Nereids  and  the 
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Lamix,  which  are  supposed  to  take 
special  delight  in  sucking  the  blood  of 
infants.  In  Keos,  St.  Artemidos  is  pa¬ 
tron  of  such  weaklings,  and  to  his 
church  up  on  the  hill-slope  a  mother 
takes  her  child  afflicted  by  a  mysterious 
wasting.  She  strips  off  its  clothes  and 
puts  on  new  ones  blessed  by  the  priest, 
leaving  the  old  ones  as  a  perquisite  to 
the  church.  She  passes  the  naked  in¬ 
fant  through  a  hole,  and  then,  if  it  re¬ 
covers,  she  will  thank  St.  Artemidos  for 
the  blessing  vouchsafed,  unaware  that 
by  so  doing  she  is  perpetuating  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Artemis,  which  in  olden  days  on 
this  very  island  was  most  popular — Ar¬ 
temis  the  nourisher  of  children,  naido- 
TpoifHtg.  On  this  same  island  they  have 
another  remedy  for  a  sickly  boy.  The 
parents  take  it  into  the  country,  where 
the  father  selects  a  young  oak.  This 
he  splits  up,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
another  man  holds  it  open  while  the 
mother  passes  her  infant  through  it  three 
times.  Then  they  bind  up  the  tree 
again,  cover  it  with  manure,  and  water 
it  for  forty  days.  In  the  same  fashion 
they  bind  up  the  child  for  a  like  period, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  this  time  they  ex¬ 
pect  it  will  be  well. 

But  the  most  barbarous  custom  of  this 
sort  is  in  vogue  on  the  island  of  Melos, 
where  a  mother  loves  to  take  an  emaci¬ 
ated  child  to  a  tiny  church,  strip  it 
naked,  and  leave  it  on  the  cold  marble 
altar  for  a  season.  To  effect  a  radical 
cure  the  child  should  remain  there  all 
night,  but  the  mother  is  afraid  of  detec¬ 
tion,  for  the  Government  is  trying  to 
put  this  custom  down.  If  the  babe  sur¬ 
vive  this  treatment,  there  is  not  much 
the  matter  with  it ;  but  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  often  happens,  the  poor  little 
creature  dies,  the  parents  are  content  to 
think  that  all  has  been  done  for  the 
child  that  could  be,  and  that  God  has 
willed  that  it  should  be  a  victim  to  the 
Nereids,  the  evil  spirits,  which,  with 
curious  blending  of  Christianity  and 
Paganism,  they  think  he  uses  to  punish 
mankind. 

II.  Marriage. 

Perhaps  the  most  palpable  cause  for 
a  modern  Greek  classifying  marriage 
under  the  head  of  evils  of  destiny,  is  the 
way  in  which  marriages  among  them  are 
for  the  most  part  brought  about.  There 


is  no  such  thing  as  romance  to  be  found 
in  the  Greek  islands,  and  if  there  is,  it 
is  rapidly  nipped  in  the  bud  ;  we  cer¬ 
tainly  do  find  young  women,  on  the  eve 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  using  a  divina¬ 
tion  peculiarly  their  own  for  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  their  future  husband.  Around  a 
vase  of  water  drawn  without  speaking, 
and  since  called  “  the  speechless  water,” 
they  say  divers  incantations.  Into  it 
they  cast  trinkets  and  so  forth,  which 
are  drawn  out  at  haphazard  by  a  child 
as  songs  are  sung,  and  she  whose  trinket 
comes  out  deciphers  from  the  words  at 
that  moment  sung  the  meaning  of  the 
oracle,  truly  Delphic  in  its  character. 
They  eat  salt  cakes  of  most  indigest¬ 
ible  material  that  night  to  insure  their 
dreaming  a  dream  in  which  their  future 
husband  will  figure,  and  these  divina¬ 
tions  are  called  the  akleidotus.  The 
parents  or  next-of-kin  usually  arrange 
marriages  for  those  whom  they  think  fit 
to  enter  that  estate,  and  in  some  islands 
there  are  certain  old  women  whose  duty 
it  is  to  carry  the  proposal  and  bring 
back  the  answer,  which  old  women  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  npofiv^OTpiai  of  antiquity 
(Pollux.,  iii.  31).  These  old  women 
know  many  love  potions  which  they  ad¬ 
minister  for  money,  one  of  which  says 
that  a  love-sick  girl,  if  she  wishes  to 
win  the  object  of  her  affections,  must 
get  the  milk  of  forty  mothers,  and  of 
forty  of  their  married  daughters  ;  these 
she  must  mix,  and,  if  she  can  succeed 
in  getting  her  young  man,  by  stealth  or 
otherwise,  so  much  as  to  taste  a  drop  of 
the  mixture,  he  will  be  hers  for  life. 

When  the  old  woman  goes  to  propose 
she  must  wear  stockings  of  different 
colors.  ”  She  has  on  stockings  of  two 
colors,”  says  a  modern  Greek  rhyme, 
”  methinks  we  shall  have  an  offer.” 
If  the  proposal  is  refused,  the  young 
man  is  said  "  to  eat  gruel.”  The  cause 
of  the  frequency  of  these  marriages  de 
convenarue  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar 
law  of  inheritance  still  in  vogue  in  some 
of  the  remoter  islands.  The  eldest 
daughter  inherits  everything  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  her  brothers  and  younger  sis¬ 
ters,  even  her  mother’s  embroidered 
garments  and  the  slab  on  which  she  says 
her  prayers  in  church.  In  other  parts 
of  Greece  no  girl  can  ever  hope  to  find 
a  husband  until  she  has  a  house  of  her 
own ;  hence  providing  his  daughters 
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with  houses  is  an  onerous  duty  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  every  paterfamilias, 
and  this  system  results  in  leaving  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  female  population 
to  pass  their  days  in  single  blessedness  ; 
and  where  the  above-mentioned  matri¬ 
archal  system  is  still  in  vogue  the  parents 
always  aspire  to  obtain  tor  their  eldest 
daughter  a  good  match,  and  the  pro¬ 
posals  always  come  from  the  lady’s 
tamily. 

Marriages  are  almost  invariably  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  Sundays  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  great  Lenten  fast.  This  is  a 
distinct  survival  of  the  ancient  custom 
of  marrying  during  the  first  month  of 
the  year,  from  which  fact  that  month 
was  formerly  called  Gamelion  ;  and  in 
the  islands  where  the  men  are  often 
absent  during  the  summer  months  in 
search  of  work  abroad,  the  betrothals 
usually  take  place  shortly  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  with  a  view  to  the  marriage  being 
solemnized  on  one  of  the  Sundays  of 
the  great  marriage  month.  On  the  re¬ 
mote  island  of  Telos,  which  is  inhabited 
by  semi-barbarous  Greeks,  they  retain 
the  most  extraordinary  and  elaborate 
system  of  wedding  festivities,  which  con¬ 
tinue  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  the  village  enjoys  one 
long  holiday  and  cessation  from  work. 

'1  he  first  ceremony  takes  place  ten 
days  before  the  crowning,  with  what 
they  call  the  “  little  flour,”  when  each 
household  brings  a  handful  of  meal  to 
the  bride  as  an  earnest  that  more  will 
come  presently,  and  as  an  intimation 
that  all  know  about  the  wedding,  and 
are  prepared  to  share  in  the  coming  fes¬ 
tivities.  On  this  day  and  on  every  day 
before  the  wedding,  the  female  friends 
of  the  bride  assemble  to  assist  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  trousseau.  Two  days  after¬ 
ward  the  ”  greater  flour”  takes  place, 
when  large  quantities  of  grain  are 
brought  by  all  the  friends  for  the  wed¬ 
ding-cakes.  This  is  distributed  by  the 
young  men  to  all  the  houses  which  pos¬ 
sess  a  grindstone,  to  be  ground,  and  late 
in  the  evening,  accompanied  by  the 
sound  of  bagpipe  and  lyre,  they  go 
round  to  each  house  to  collect  it,  and 
deposit  it  in  that  of  the  bride,  where  a 
table  is  spread,  and  great  festivity  and 
dancing  ensue. 

The  Sunday  immediately  preceding 
the  wedding  is  called  the  ”  macaroni 


day,"  when  the  female  friends  go  each 
to  the  house  of  the  bride  with  their  low 
wooden  tray  to  assist  in  making  this 
commodity.  But  on  the  Wednesday  be¬ 
fore  the  wedding  the  festivities  begin 
with  real  earnest.  The  young  men  go 
on  this  day  to  the  mountains  for  brush¬ 
wood  to  heat  the  oven  for  baking  the 
wedding-cakes,  and  ate  accompanied  for 
part  of  the  way  by  all  the  villagers,  and 
are  met  in  the  evening  on  their  return 
with  music,  and  the  night  is  spent  in 
dancing  and  revelry.  Next  day  the 
same  ceremony  is  gone  through  with  re¬ 
gard  to  providing  fish  for  the  wedding 
banquets  ;  all  day  the  young  men  cast 
their  nets  into  the  sea,  and  again  pass 
the  evening  in  festivities.  On  Friday 
they  go  to  the  mountain  farms  for  the 
kids  and  lambs  necessary  for  supplying 
the  table,  and  thus  the  preparations  are 
concluded- 

On  Saturday  the  bridegroom  moves 
to  the  house  his  bride  is  bringing  to  him 
as  her  dower  ;  he  is  accompanied  by  his 
young  male  friends  to  the  sound  of  the 
lyre  and  song;  his  bride  is  there  to 
greet  him,  and  both  of  them  have 
brought  their  luggage.  Then  follows  a 
very  curious  ceremony,  when  the  stone 
wails  are  hung  with  embroidery,  and  the 
clothes  of  the  happy  couple  are  sus¬ 
pended  one  by  one  from  a  pole  which 
has  been  hung  for  that  purpose  just 
over  the  door  ;  first  a  pair  of  trousers  is 
hung  up,  and  then  a  dress,  and  as  each 
garment  is  suspended  a  song  appropri¬ 
ate  to  each  is  sung  by  the  young  men 
and  maidens  who  have  assembled. 
When  all  are  hung  up  the  priest  blesses 
them,  and  then  the  nuptial  couch  is 
decorated,  a  sort  of  tent  being  formed 
over  it  with  an  old  piece  of  embroidery, 
called  a  sperberi,  which  is  handed  down 
in  families  until  quite  worn  out.  This 
sperberi  is  commonly  known  as  ”  the 
heaven,”  and  is  most  elaborately  blessed 
by  the  priest  on  each  occasion  that  it  is 
called  into  use. 

When  all  this  ceremony  is  over  the 
marriage  contract  is  signed  ;  the  most 
worthy  men  of  the  village  are  called  in 
to  append  their  signatures  to  it ;  con¬ 
gratulations  follow,  and  then  a  little 
dancing,  but  the  party  breaks  up  much 
earlier  than  usual  on  this  evening,  and 
the  bridegroom  is  left  in  sole  possession 
of  his  new  house  ;  the  key  is  turned  by 
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the  best  man  in  the  door,  and  he  is  left 
thus  to  meditate  over  the  second  evil  of 
destiny  which  the  Fates  have  ordained 
for  him. 

The  ceremony  of  crowning,  which 
takes  place  all  over  Greece  on  a  Sun¬ 
day,  is,  of  course,  attended  by  high  fes¬ 
tivity.  The  father  of  the  bride  and  the 
priest  go  alone  to  the  vineyard  to  fetch 
the  two  vine  tendrils  with  which  to  make 
the  two  wedding  crowns.  The  guests 
assemble  in  the  bride’s  old  home  ;  and 
when  the  sound  of  a  gun  being  let  off, 
and  the  strains  of  bagpipe  and  lyre  are 
heard,  all  know  that  the  bridegroom  is 
approaching.  In  some  places  in  Im- 
bros,  more  especially,  the  bride’s  bath 
(the  old  wfiijuKov  Xovrpov)  and  her  sub¬ 
sequent  decoration  form  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  ceremony,  and  then  she 
is  expected  to  go  and  wash  her  father- 
in  law’s  hands  as  a  symbol  of  the  re¬ 
spect  she  is  prepared  to  pay  him.  In 
Santorin  a  bridesmaid  meets  the  bride¬ 
groom  on  the  threshold  with  a  saucerful 
of  honey,  into  which  he  dips  his  fingers 
and  makes  three  crosses  with  it  on  the 
door,  one  on  the  lintel,  and  one  on  each 
post.  After  this  he  eats  a  mouthful  of 
honey,  which  the  bridesmaid  puts  into 
his  mouth  with  a  spoon,  wipes  his  fingers 
on  a  towel,  and  retires  to  the  side  of  his 
bride.  In  Eubaea  they  still  go  through 
the  ancient  farce  of  the  bridegroom  pre¬ 
tending  to  snatch  his  bride  by  force  from 
the  care  of  her  parents,  but  this  is  now 
only  an  excuse  for  a  little  amusing  by 
play.  Then  the  bridesmaids  proceed  to 
make  the  two  wedding  crowns,  two  on 
either  side  of  a  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  as  they  twine  together  the 
pink  and  blue  ribbons  on  the  tendrils, 
they  sing  good  wishes  to  the  young  pair. 
“  May  holy  Procopius  be  with  you  to¬ 
day.  May  holy  Polycarp  grant  you 
many  teeth  in  your  house,”  and  so  on. 

When  the  crowns  are  finished  they 
are  put  into  a  basket  and  carried  by  the 
priest  who  heads  the  gay  procession  to 
the  church.  The  altar  of  Hymen  is  al¬ 
ways  placed,  like  the  font  at  baptisms, 
in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  and  around 
this  the  wedding  parties  gather.  Pre¬ 
paratory  to  reading  the  gospels  and  the 
usual  injunctions,  the  priest  binds  the 
young  couple’s  wrists  with  a  belt.  He 
then  hands  them  candles  to  hold,  and  as 
they  take  them  they  kiss  his  hand.  After 


this  comes  the  ring  ceremony,  both 
bride  and  bridegroom  being  signed  three 
times  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the 
rings  before  the  priest  puts  them  on 
their  fingers.  The  best  man  then  changes 
the  rings  from  one  to  the  other,  as  an 
earnest  that  each  is  bound  by  the  vows 
of  the  other,  and  then  the  chief  brides¬ 
maid  changes  them  back.  Before  the 
crowns  are  produced  from  the  basket 
another  gospel  is  read,  and  before  they 
are  put  on  the  heads  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  they  are  signed  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  three  times  with  them 
and  as  was  done  with  the  rings,  they  are 
changed  from  one  head  to  the  other. 
Finally,  the  sacramental  wine  is  admin¬ 
istered,  three  sips  each  to  the  young 
couple,  and  one  sip  each  to  their  attend¬ 
ants  ;  and  then  the  newly  made  man 
and  wife,  the  bridesmaids,  the  bride¬ 
grooms,  attendants,  and  the  priests  who 
have  officiated,  join  hands  and  literally 
dance  round  the  altar,  which  is  an  ob¬ 
vious  continuance  of  the  old  custom 
called  amphidromia,  when  similar  antics 
were  performed  around  the  altar  of 
heathen  deities.  This  is  the  time  for 
pelting  the  wedding  party  with  showers 
of  sweetmeats — the  old  KuraxvopaTa 
with  which  in  ancient  Greece  brides  and 
bridegrooms  were  pelted  in  the  streets  as 
a  symbol  of  plenty  and  fecundity.  Now 
they  do  it  in  church,  where  the  priests 
come  in  for  a  good  share  of  these  com¬ 
fits,  and  great  hilarity  prevails. 

Before  leaving  the  church  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  each  with  their  crown 
on,  stand  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  every 
one  who  has  been  present  at  the  cere¬ 
mony  is  expected  to  pass  in  front  of 
them  and  administer  to  each  a  kiss. 
Then  the  crowns  are  removed  from  their 
heads  and  carried  home  in  a  basket  to 
be  kept  as  objects  of  the  greatest  vener¬ 
ation  among  the  pictures  of  the  Saints 
and  other  household  gods  before  which 
the  ever-burning  light  is  suspended. 
These  wedding  crowns  arc  frequently 
buried  with  their  wearers  when  their 
time  comes  to  participate  in  the  third 
evil  prepared  for  them  by  destiny. 

In  different  islands  they  have  many 
and  various*  ceremonies  attending  the 
home-coming  of  the  bride  after  the  knot 
has  been  tied  in  church.  In  Karpathos 
the  bridegroom’s  mother  meets  them,  as 
after  a  christening,  with  the  incense  of 
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the  share  as  described  above.  In  Im- 
bros  the  bride  must  not  tread  on  the 
threshold,  but  must  be  lifted  over  it  by 
her  husband  and  the  best  man  :  it  would 
mean  a  most  disastrous  future  for  the 
>ounft  pair  if  ^uch  a  calamity  happened 
as  touching  the  threshold,  even  with  the 
hem  of  her  raiment.  And  in  other 
places  actually  the  classical  custom, 
which  compelled  the  bride  and  bride* 
groom  to  eat  a  quince  together  on  re¬ 
turning  to  their  new  home  as  man  and 
wife,  is  still  maintained. 

The  remainder  of  the  wedding  day  is 
devoted  to  singing  and  dancing,  the 
dances  being  for  the  most  part  the  curi¬ 
ous  circular  dance  which  Homer  has  so 
admirably  described  in  the  itith  Iliad,  a 
light  wavy  dance  which  they  perform 
with  astonishing  lightness,  such  as  they 
imagine  the  Nereids  which  haunt  the 
streams  to  be  forever  indulging  in,  and 
such  as  we  see  depicted  on  many  of  the 
ancient  vases  which  adorn  our  museums. 
Conspicuous  among  the  delicacies  at  a 
wedding  (east  are  the  cakes  covered 
with  sesame  seed,  the  same  probably 
that  Aristotle  alludes  to,  as  symbolical 
of  fruitfulness.  Some  of  the  songs 
which  they  sing  on  these  occasions  have 
doubtless  been  handed  down  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation,  being  replete  with 
touches  of  a  remote  antiquity.  But  the 
epithalamium  of  ancient  days  now  takes 
place  on  the  following  morning,  when 
young  men  and  maidens,  accompanied 
by  lyre  and  bagpipe,  assemble  outside 
the  door  of  the  young  couple,  and  sing 
merry  songs,  exhorting  them  to  come 
out  and  join  in  the  festivities,  which 
have  by  no  means  come  to  an  end. 

At  Tclos,  where  they  have  such  very 
prolonged  festivities,  the  Monday  after 
the  crowning  is  jocularly  called  the 
bridesmaid’s  wedding  day,  and  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  singing  and  dancing.  If  the 
day  is  fine  the  party  repair  to  the  bride’s 
threshing-floor— for  of  course  every 
bride  counts  a  threshing-floor  among 
her  other  belongings — where  they  eat, 
and  sing,  and  dance  as  only  sturdy  island 
Greeks  can  dance,  without  ever  think¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  take  any  rest. 

'The  following  day  is  the  “cook’s 
day,’’  that  is  to  say,  in  honor  of  those 
who  have  assisted  in  preparing  the  vict¬ 
uals  for  the  wedding  festivities,  when 
the  entertainment  is  usually  given  at  the 
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threshing-floor  of  some  near  relative  of 
the  bride’s  ;  and  as  it  is  the  last  of  the 
series  of  entertainments,  it  is  kept  up 
until  a  late  hour  in  the  evening. 

And  yet  there  is  one  more  festive 
gathering  before  the  whole  of  the  wed¬ 
ding  festivities  are  over.  This  takes 
place  on  the  fortieth  day  after  the 
crowning,  when  the  priests  come  to 
bless  the  embroidered  garments  as  they 
are  taken  down  from  the  walls  and  the 
pole  over  the  door.  It  is  considered 
highly  essential  to  have  this  ceremony 
performed,  and  many  cases  are  on  record 
of  misfortune  having  ensued  from  its 
omission.  Then  the  sperberi  is  taken 
down  from  off  the  nuptial  couch,  and 
packed  away  till  the  wedding  of  the 
bride's  daughter.  They  sing  once  more 
and  dance  once  more,  and  then  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  sink  altogether  into  in¬ 
significance. 

HI.  Death. 

When  a  death  is  expected  the  attend¬ 
ant  mourners  in  the  Greek  islands  have 
many  little  customs  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves  :  the  moribund  is  handed  a  bowl 
of  water,  into  which  he  puts  a  pinch  of 
salt  for  each  person  with  whom  he  is  at 
enmity,  saying  as  he  does  so,  “  May  my 
wrath  perish  at  this  salt  for  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  dreadful  for  a  man  to  die  leav¬ 
ing  an  enemy  behind  him.  His  spirit, 
it  is  believed,  will  not  rest,  but  will 
wander  about  as  a  poor  ghost,  sucking 
the  blood  of  his  friends,  like  the  shades 
in  ancient  Hades,  to  gain  strength  (or 
his  earthly  wanderings-  If  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  consumption,  they  suppose 
that  three  Erinnyes  stand  ready  to 
pounce  on  children  at  the  corners  of  the 
room  ;  hence  the  young  are  kept  out  of 
the  way  when  the  dying  is  in  extremis, 
and  a  hole  is  opened  over  his  head  to 
allow  the  Erinnyes  to  escape.  Fevers 
are  best  cured  by  priestly  incantations  : 
the  name  of  the  disease  is  written  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  and  with  prayer  and  much 
incensing  this  is  bound  to  a  tree,  hoping 
thereby  to  transfer  the  malady.  In¬ 
cense  is  much  used  by  the  priest  in  his 
visitations  to  the  sick  ;  the  whole  room 
is  thick  with  it,  and  perhaps  contagion 
is  thus  often  avoided. 

When  the  death  has  occurred  the 
women  rush  on  to  the  flat  roof  or  some 
other  conspicuous  place,  where  they 
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rend  the  air  with  their  cries,  tear  their 
hair,  and  give  way  to  unbridled  grief. 
The  town  crier  is  sent  round  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  fact  to  the  neighbors,  and  to 
summon  friends  to  the  death-wail,  which 
takes  place  an  hour  or  two  after  the 
spirit  has  left  the  body.  After  the  body 
has  been  washed  in  wine,  it  is  laid  out 
on  a  bier  in  the  centre  of  the  one-roomed 
house,  arrayed  in  the  deceased’s  best 
clothes,  decked  out  with  flowers,  and 
with  lamps  burning  at  the  side,  remind¬ 
ing  us  of  the  ancient  custom  of  placing 
the  corpse  thus  in  the  midst  of  the  hall, 
dressed  in  as  handsome  a  robe  as  the 
family  could  afford,  in  order,  according 
to  Lucian,  that  the  dead  may  not  be 
cold  on  the  passage  to  Hades,  and  may 
not  be  seen  naked  by  Cerberus.  Then 
begins  the  death-wail  ceremony — a  scene 
of  heart-rendering  grief  such  as  took 
place  in  Priam’s  palace  over  the  dead 
body  of  Hector.  The  hired  women  who 
perform  at  these  death-wails  are  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Carian  women  of 
ancient  Greece,  of  the  prttfica  of  ancient 
Rome,  who  still  survive  in  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  under  the  name  of  prefiche. 
The  family  sit  groaning  around  the 
corpse  awaiting  her  arrival,  and  as  she 
enters  she  stands  at  the  door  with  tragic 
effect,  as  if  transfixed  by  grief  at  what 
she  sees,  and  in  the  language  of  hyper¬ 
bole,  in  which  these  women  love  to  in¬ 
dulge,  she  will  apostrophize  the  sun, 
wondering  how  the  heavenly  luminary 
can  endure  to  shine  on  a  scene  of  grief 
like  the  one  before  her.  This  is  the 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  un¬ 
earthly  yells  and  unconnected  praises  of 
the  deceased  from  the  members  of  the 
family  assembled  ;  and  when  the  hub¬ 
bub  has  somewhat  subsided,  the  moerolo- 
gista,  as  they  now  term  the  hired 
mourner,  advances  to  the  foot  of  the 
bier,  and  commences  her  wail  with  dis¬ 
hevelled  hair  and  distraught  appear¬ 
ance  : — 

“  I  yearn  to  mourn  for  the  dead  one 
Whose  name  I  dare  not  say. 

For  as  soon  as  I  speak  of  the  lost  one 
My  voice  and  my  heart  give  way. 

Who  hath  seen  the  sun  at  midnight  ? 

Who  hath  seen  a  mid-day  star  ? 

Who  hath  seen  a  bride  without  a  crown 
Go  forth  from  her  father’s  door? 

Who  hath  seen  the  dead  returning, 

Be  he  king  or  warrior  brave  ? 

They  are  planted  in  Charon’s  vineyard, 
There  is  no  return  from  the  grave.” 
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After  another  pause  in  the  lamentations 
excited  by  this  address,  the  widow,  the 
mother,  or  other  female  relatives,  stand¬ 
ing  with  the  head  of  the  deceased  in 
their  hands,  will,  like  Hecuba,  Androm¬ 
ache,  or  Helen,  sing  their  own  special 
wail  over  the  departed,  and  when  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  effort  of  lamentation 
they  will  all  repair  to  a  side  table  where 
the  so-called  “  bitter  table,”  the  old 
veKp6dEinvov  is  spread,  and  gain  strength 
for  the  renewal  of  their  woe  by  imbibing 
raki  and  eating  figs,  biscuits,  and  other 
small  refections,  which  are  always  pro¬ 
vided  on  such  occasions.  This  pro¬ 
longed  agony  of  mourning  generally 
continues  for  two  long  hours,  messages 
are  sent  to  those  who  have  gone  before 
by  him  who  has  now  entered  on  the  last 
journey  to  Hades,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
priests  with  their  acolytes  bearing  the 
cross  and  the  lanterns  to  convey  the 
corpse  to  its  resting  place,  is  accepted 
as  the  signal  for  a  pause. 

From  these  death- wails  we  learn  how 
much  that  is  heathen  is  incorporated  in 
the  belief  of  to-day  respecting  an  after 
life.  They  sing  of  Hades  as  a  frozen, 
miserable  place,  where  the  dead  wander 
forever,  anxious  to  return  to  the  upper 
air,  and  endeavoring  to  steal  fiom 
Charon,  the  lord  of  the  lower  earth,  his 
keys,  but  ineffectually.  Charon  plants 
the  bones  of  the  departed  in  his  garden, 
and  they  come  up  as  weird  plants.  His 
tent-pegs  are  heroes’  bones,  and  the 
ropes  are  made  of  maidens’  tresses. 
He  rides  on  a  horse  to  collect  his  vic¬ 
tims,  driving  the  young  and  strong  be¬ 
fore  him,  dragging  the  aged  after  him  by 
ropes,  and  carrying  with  him  on  his 
saddle  the  little  children.  The  young 
and  strong  often  struggle  with  him  as 
Hercules  struggled  with  Hades.  The 
old  simile  of  wedding  death  is  often  now 
reproduced  in  their  songs,  ”  The  black 
earth  for  his  wife  he  wed,  the  tombstone 
was  his  wife’s  mother,  and  the  worms 
were  the  rela’ivesof  his  bride.”  Charon 
is  distinctly  the  death  of  bygone  ages, 
not  the  death  as  personified  by  Christi¬ 
anity.  Charon  has  a  wife  Charontissa, 
who  is  the  modern  representative  of 
Persephone.  He  has  sons,  and  one 
death-wail  represents  Charon  as  ”  mak¬ 
ing  merry  now,  he  is  keeping  his  son’s 
wedding,  he  is  slaying  boys  for  lambs, 
and  brides  for  kids  he  is  slaughtering.” 
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Thne  death  wails  are,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  striking  bonds  of  connection 
between  the  Hellenism  of  the  past  and 
the  Hellenism  of  the  present ;  and  in 
the  Greek  islands,  despite  the  strictness 
of  the  more  civilised  members  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  they  cling  to  them 
with  surprising  tenacity.  A  body  which 
dies  unlamented  cannot  enter  Hades, 
and  wanders  about  like  that  of  Patroclus 
and  Elpenor  in  misery  in  the  upper  air, 
neither  belonging  to  the  'living  nor  to 
the  dead.  Consequently,  the  death- 
wails  and  the  burials  take  place  as  soon 
as  possible  after  death,  that  the  gates  of 
Hades  may  be  opened  to  them  as  soon 
as  may  be.  The  tenacity  with  which 
the  islanders  cling  to  their  death-wails  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  story  of  a 
M)koniote  merchant  who  had  settled  in 
Marseilles,  and  made  money  there.  On 
his  death-bed  he  implored  his  wife  to 
sing  a  death-wail  over  his  body,  but  she 
pleaded  that  owing  to  long  absence  from 
home  she  had  forgotten  how.  "  Go  to 
my  desk,”  he  said,  ”  take  out  my  ledg¬ 
er,  read  all  that  1  have  earned,  and 
sing  that.” 

Solon  in  his  day,  St.  Chrysostom  in 
his,  and  the  modern  bishops  in  theirs, 
have  all  in  their  turn  tried  to  put  down 
the  extraordinary  grief  of  women  on  the 
occasion  of  a  death.  ”  O  women,  what 
do  you  do  ?"  wrote  St.  Chrysostom  ; 
”  you  destroy  your  dresses,  you  tear 
your  hair,  you  utter  great  cries,  you 
dance,  you  imitate  the  Mcenads,  and 
you  do  not  think  that  you  are  offending 
God.  What  extravagance.”  Bishop 
Lycurgus  of  Syra,  whose  great  object  in 
life  was  the  union  of  the  Anglican  and 
the  Orthodox  Churches,  used  all  his  in¬ 
fluence  to  check  this  custom,  but  m 
vain.  The  love  of  a  death-wail  is  such, 
that  when  a  person  dies  from  home, 
they  spread  out  his  clothes  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  and  go  through  all  the  forms 
of  lamentation,  with  even  greater  vehe¬ 
mence  than  when^the  corpse  lies  in  their 
midst. 

Ill  remote  villages  the  wax  cross  which 
bears  the  initials  I.  X.  N.  {lijaovg 
XftiOTug  I’rxp),  and  which  the  priest  puts 
on  the  lipsot  the  deceased,  is  still  called 
the  vavkuv^  or  freight-money,  thereby 
demonstrating  its  pedigree  from  the  coin 
which  was  anciently  placed  on  the  lips 
to  pay  for  the  ferry  across  the  Styx. 


Sometimes  when  a  man  dies  who  has 
been  conspicuous  for  his  good  fortune 
during  life,  they  will  cut  off  his  nails  be¬ 
fore  the  corpse  is  removed,  and  tie  them  ’ 
up  in  a  bag  to  be  preserved  among  the 
other  sacred  things  which  are  hung  up 
in  the  sanctuary  belonging  to  every 
house. 

Before  the  corpse  leaves  the  house  a 
vase  of  water  is  broken  on  the  threshold. 
When  any  one  starts  on  a  journey,  it  is 
customary  to  spill  water  as  an  earnest  of 
his  success  and  safe  return,  and  when 
the  body  goes  on  its  last  long  journey  the 
vase  also  is  broken.  The  bier  is  carried 
by  four  male  bearers,  and  about  a  bier 
the  Greek  islanders  have  this  most  grew- 
some  riddle, — what  is  that  which  he  who 
makes  does  so  to  sell,  he  who  buys  does 
not  use  himself,  and  he  who  uses  does 
not  see  ?  As  the  funeral  procession 
passes  through  the  village  street  the 
priests  chant  the  Offices  of  the  Dead, 
and  from  time  to  time  the  mourners, 
who  go  in  front,  break  forth  into  their 
hideous  wails,  and  women  come  forth 
from  their  houses  to  groan  in  consort 
with  the  others.  Of  a  truth  a  Greek 
island  funeral  is  a  painful  sight  to  wit¬ 
ness.  On  reaching  the  church  the  corpse 
is  left  in  the  porch,  and  while  the  liturgy 
is  proceeding  the  mourners  cease  to 
wail.  Then  comes  the  very  impressive 
stichera  of  the  last  kiss,  which  is  chanted 
by  all  the  congregation,  and  begins, 
”  Blessed  is  the  way  thou  shalt  go  to¬ 
day,”  whereat  each  mourner  advances 
and  gives  the  last  kiss  to  the  cold  face 
of  the  corpse,  and  once  more  the  extrav¬ 
agant  demonstrations  of  grief  break 
forth.  Finally  the  corpse  is  lowered 
without  a  coffin  into  its  shallow  grave, 
and  each  bystander  casts  on  to  it  a 
handful  of  soil.  There  is  a  prejudice 
against  coffins,  for  they  say  the  flesh 
cannot  properly  decay  ;  and  it  is  the 
custom  to  exhume  the  bones  after  a  year 
has  elapsed,  when,  if  any  flesh  remains 
on  them,  they  think  it  is  a  proof  that 
the  spirit  has  not  gone  to  rest.  This 
ceremony  of  exhuming  the  bones  is  a 
very  painful  one.  They  are  washed 
carefully,  and  in  some  places  tied  up  in 
a  bag  and  consigned  to  a  charnel  house, 
and  often  these  charnel  houses  fall  into 
ruins,  and  hideous  sights  of  skulls  and 
bones  are  exhibited  to  the  gaze  of  sur¬ 
viving  relatives. 
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The  house  of  mourning  is  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  washed  after  a  death.  The 
deceased's  bed  and  pillow  are  left  as 
'they  were  for  three  days,  with  a  lamp 
burning,  for  it  is  believed  that  during 
that  time  the  spirit  loves  to  hover  around 
its  old  haunts,  and  would  be  hurt  to  find 
alterations  made.  Also  it  is  deemed 
unlucky  to  cook  in  a  house  where  a 
death  has  occurred,  consequently  the 
neighbors  always  come  in  with  cooked 
provisions  for  the  benefit  of  the  inmates, 
who  have  sufficient  occupation  during 
the  succeeding  days  in  visiting  the  tomb 
and  continuing  their  heart-rending 
wails.  Boiled  wheat,  ornamented  with 
sugar  plums,  and  called  the  «6AAvj3a,  are 
presented  as  an  offering  to  the  dead  on 
successive  days  after  death.  Sometimes 
these  are  called  “  blessed  cakes,  ”  out  of 
euphony  no  doubt.  On  the  third  day 
the  friends  and  relations  reassemble, 
again  being  summoned  by  the  town 
crier  ;  fresh  death-wails  are  sung,  and 
more  boiled  wheat  is  presented  as  an 
offering  to  the  dead,  which  is  finally  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  poor,  who  always  congre¬ 
gate  near  a  churchyard  for  what  they 
can  get  when  a  funeral  has  taken  place. 
This  same  ceremony  is  likewise  gone 
through  on  the  ninth  and  fortieth  days 
after  death,  much  as  the  feasts  were  per¬ 
formed  on  similarly  stated  days  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  called  rptra  and 
’Ewara,  from  the  days  on  which  the 
feast  took  place. 

The  boiled  wheat  or  itoXXvfix  forms  a 
part  of  the  ceremony  on  the  Greek  All 
Soul's  Day,  and  is,  as  the  Church 
teaches,  symbolical  of  being  sown  in 
corruption  and  raised  in  incorruption  ; 
but  if  you  ask  a  Greek  peasant  why  he 


takes  with  him  his  present  of  boiled 
wheat  to  church  on  that  particular  day, 
he  will  say  ',it  is  in  honor  of  the  dead, 
that  the  dead  may  eat  thereof  and  think 
kindly  of  the  living.  If  a  household 
were  to  neglect  to  take  this  offering  to 
church,  they  would  fear  a  visitation  from 
their  deceased  friends  to  claim  the 
proper  attention.  In  some  places  on 
the  Saturday  after  the  death,  when  the 
bread-baking  takes  place,  warm  bread 
with  cheese  or  oil  is  distributed  to  poor 
women  at  the  ovens,  in  memory  of  the 
departed,  and  if  the  death  has  occurred 
during  Lent,  at  Eastertide  the  flesh  of 
lambs  and  skins  of  ewes  are  given  away 
in  charity  by  wealthy  mourners. 

Families  of  the  better  class  have  their 
own  tombs,  where  the  bones  of  one  de¬ 
ceased  member  are  left  until  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  make  way  for  the  in¬ 
coming  tenant.  In  the  island  of  Kar- 
pathos  they  put  plates  into  the  tombs  ; 
why,  no  one  seemed  to  know.  But  it  is 
an  obvious  continuation  of  the  ancient 
custom,  for  in  some  old  tombs  we  ex¬ 
cavated  close  to  the  spot,  we  found  as 
many  as  sixteen  plates  laid  out  with  the 
remnants  of  a  feast  for  the  dead,  which 
had  been  there  untouched  for  perhaps 
two  thousand  'years.  They  never  put  a 
tombstone  or  name  over  the  grave.  It 
is  reserved  for  the  Armenians  to  perpet¬ 
uate  the  old  custom  of  putting  on  the 
tombstone  some  device  by  which  you 
can  tell  the  calling  in  life  of  the  occu¬ 
pant.  Tailors,  architects,  farmers,  are 
all  thus  labelled,  reminding  one  of  El- 
penor's  request  to  have  an  oar  put  on 
his  grave  to  testify  to  posterity  the  fact 
of  his  having  been  a  mariner. — Scottish 
Review. 
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We  wonder  whether  it  is  true  that  ex¬ 
aggeration  is  popular  with  ordinary  peo¬ 
ple.  That  must  certainly  be  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  speakers  and  writers  who 
so  recklessly  indulge  themselves  in  it, — 
of  the  writer,  for  instance,  who  on  Mon¬ 
day  declared  that  Lord  Salisbury  is 
worse  than  a  Caligula  for  sending  Lord 
Lytton  to  Paris,  inasmuch  as  Caligula 
only  made  his  horse  a  consul,  while/*  our 
Caligula,”  if  he  had  “contented  him¬ 
self  with  so  harmless  a  nomination  to 


the  British  Embassy  at  Paris,”  would 
have  been  comparatively  blameless. 
And  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  must,  we 
think,  indulge  the  same  faith  in  the  great 
popularity  of  exaggeration,  if  the  Times 
correctly  reports  him  as  asserting  to  the 
canny  citizens  of  Glasgow  that  the  Irish 
landlords  have  the  blood  of  thousands 
upon  their  heads,  and  that  “  where  one 
agrarian  murder  had  been  committed  by 
the  poor  oppressed  tenants,  ten  might 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  landlords 
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who  in  times  past,  and  up  to  the  present 
day,  had  recourse  continually  to  the 
most  hideous  and  villainous  evictions.” 
If  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  really  thinks 
this,  of  course  he  will  be  ready  to  sup- 
port'a  change  in  the  law  punishing  with 
death  landlords  who  evict  their  tenants 
in  the  ”  hideous  and  villainous”  fashion 
to  which  he  refers.  And  if  he  is  not 
ready  to  support  such  a  change  in  the 
law,  he  does  not  really  hold  what  he  as* 
serted,  but  only  put  it  in  that  form  to 
draw  the  cheers  with  which  very  prob¬ 
ably  he  was  rewarded.  For  it  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  fact  that  exaggeration  on  almost  any 
subject  on  which  a  public  speaker  des¬ 
cants,  dues  usually  elicit  cheers, — we 
suppose  because  it  makes  an  impression 
on  the  rather  torpid  minds  of  a  British 
audience,  and  wakens  them  up  by  add¬ 
ing  that  touch  of  novelty  for  which  they 
yearn.  Exaggeration  is,  indeed,  the 
easiest  of  all  expedients  for  getting  out 
of  commonplaceness  into  forms  of  ex* 
pression  which,  even  if  only  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  attract  attention.  We  believe 
that  such  exaggeration  is  sometimes  de¬ 
fended  on  the  same  ground  on  which  a 
signboard  is  coarsely  painted, — namely, 
that  without  coarse  work,  it  would  not 
be  visible  from  the  place  from  which  it 
is  meant  to  be  seen.  For  example,  we 
are  sometimes  told  that  the  language  of 
uneducated  people  is  itself  so  full  of 
exaggeration,  that  they  would  not  un¬ 
derstand  in  its  true  sense  what  carefully 
educated  persons  would  call  accurate 
language.  A  witness  before  a  Royal 
Commission  on  taxes  on  knowledge  once 
told  the  Commissioners,  if  we  mistake 
not.  that  when  a  drayman,  for  instance, 
told  a  fellow-drayman  that  he  was  tell¬ 
ing  a  ”  damned  lie,”  he  meant  nothing 
more  at  all  than  that  his  companion  was 
more  or  less  inaccurate  in  his  state¬ 
ments.  But  even  granting  that  this  is 
true, — and  we  are  by  to  means  disposed 
to  believe  that  it  is  true  in  any  large 
number  of  cases, — it  is  a  very  bad  way 
of  inspiring  confidence  to  adapt  yourself 
to  modes  of  expression  which  are  not 
expected  from  an  educated  man,  though 
they  may  be  expected  and  discounted 
when  they  proceed  from  an  uneducat¬ 
ed  fellow-workman.  And  though,  of 
course,  it  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing 
to  exaggerate  by  overstrained  charges  or 
by  metaphor,  as  it  is  to  exaggerate  by 


violent  expletives  and  oaths,  yet  exag¬ 
geration  of  any  kind,  except  when  it  is 
obviously  humorous,  is  a  most  mischiev¬ 
ous  expedient  for  fixing  the  attention  of 
the  masses,  since  exaggeration  on  one 
side  inevitably  leads  to  exaggeration  on 
the  other,  and  so  the  people  get  a  les¬ 
son  in  the  art  of  overstatement  which 
degrades  the  whole  tone  of  intercourse 
between  those  who  are  educated, — that 
is,  trained  to  the  use  of  their  own  men¬ 
tal  powers, — and  those  who  desire  to 
profit  by  the  education  which,  as  yet, 
they  have  not.  There  cannot,  indeed, 
be  a  worse  use  of  education  than  for  a 
man  of  trained  and  disciplined  mind, 
in  addressing  himself  to  untrained  and 
undisciplined  minds,  to  adapt  his  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  loose  and  misleading  habits 
of  thought  which  he  knows  to  be  pre¬ 
cisely  those  which  a  little  better  teach¬ 
ing  would  eradicate.  And  yet  a  great 
deal  of  the  exaggeration  into  which  edu¬ 
cated  men  fall  in  addressing  crowds  of 
less  culture  than  their  own,  is,  in  effect, 
little  better  than  a  seasoning  of  their 
conversation  with  the  high  flavors  and 
coarse  imputations  from  the  habit  of 
using  which  they  had,  through  educa¬ 
tion,  until  they  became  orators,  them¬ 
selves  escaped. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  form  of  speech 
apparently  akin  to  exaggeration  which 
does  not  deserve  this  sort  of  condemn¬ 
ation,  the  work  not  of  the  passions,  but 
of  the  imagination,  a  form  of  speech 
which  is  habitual  in  oratory,  and  is,  in¬ 
deed,  part  of  its  charm.  When  Victor 
Hugo,  for  instance,  makes  his  watch¬ 
man  at  the  barricades  give  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  “  Who  goes  there  ?”  and  the 
passer-by  replies,  ”  The  French  Revo¬ 
lution,”  the  exaggeration  is  not  a  con¬ 
descension  to  loose  and  inflamed  habits 
of  thought,  but  an  imaginative  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  real  significance  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  passer-by’s  relation  to  the  great 
insurrectionary  force  which  was  then 
firing  the  people.  Such  a  form  of 
speech  may  be  true  oratory,  and  serve 
the  purpose  of  bringing  out  in  a  single 
terse  phrase  the  energy  stirring  in  a 
thousand  hearts  at  the  same  moment. 
Of  the  same  kind  was  Mr.  Canning's 
celebrated  assertion  that  he  had-  called 
a  new  world  into  existence  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  old,  however  little  the 
result  answered  his  expectations.  But, 
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in  truth,  this  is  not  exaggeration  ;  it  is 
the  use  of  the  same  faculty  which  ena¬ 
bled  Carlyle  to  make  so  great  a  book  of 
his  “  French  Revolution.”  Exaggera¬ 
tion  is  literally  the  heaping  together  of 
individual  fragments  [of  effect  till  you 
get  something  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  truth  ;  and  the  three  influences 
which  are  most  frequently  at  work  in 
inciting  to  true  exaggeration  are  humor, 
passion,  and  morbid  sensationalism. 
The  exaggerations  of  true  humor  are,  of 
course,  not  only  usually  harmless,  but 
often  even  something  better.  They 
point  out  the  dangers  of  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency  to  distortion,  as  when  Charles 
Lamb  answered  Coleridge’s  question, 
”  Lamb,  did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  ?” 
by  stammering  out,  ”  My  dear  fellow,  I 
never  heard  you  do  anything  else  !” 
or  when  Dickens  made  the  Yankee  apol¬ 
ogist  for  the  Western  postman  who  had 
absconded  with  the  money  of  the  office, 
boast  that  the  defaulter’s  “  answer  to 
the  despot  and  the  tyrant  is,  that  his 
bright  ’ome  is  in  the  settin’  sun.”  Ex- 
aggerations  of  that  sort,  instead  of  mis¬ 
leading,  tend  by  their  grotesqueness  and 
their  point  to  bring  home  a  truth  which, 
without  exaggeration,  might  be  missed. 
But  the  exaggeration  of  passion  is  a 
totally  different  thing,  and  anything  but 
harmless.  As  it  proceeds  from  a  state 
of  mind  that  has  no  relation  to  justice 
of  thought,  so  it  tends  to  produce  a 
state  of  mind  that  is  absolutely  unjust, 
and  to  inflame  all  the  dangers  of  a 
critical  situation.  Such  exaggerations 
proceed  from  the  disposition  to  make 
the  worst  of  those  who  are  opposing  us, 
and  no  disposition  grows  more  rapidly, 
or  is  a  greater  perverter  of  the  truth. 
As  a  rule,  of  course,  we  are  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  to  estimate  those  who  are  opposed 
to  us,  even  when  we  make  the  highest 
effort  to  estimate  them  truly,  beneath 
their  true  worth  ;  but  if  once  we  give 
up  that  effort,  and  yield  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  blacken  them,  there  is  no  distor¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  too  monstrous  to  excite 


in  us  a  sort  of  credulous  confidence. 
And  yet  at  the  present  day,  the  exag¬ 
gerations  of  morbid  sensationalism  are 
almost,  if  not  quite  as  mischievous  as 
those  of  the  bad  passions.  There  is 
such  a  diseased  appetite  in  the  world 
for  being  horrified,  that  a  journalist  who 
only  tells  Lord  Salisbury  that  he  has 
made  a  serious  error  in  sending  Lord 
Lytton  to  Paris,  is  hardly  listened  to  ; 
while  one  who  calls  him  a  Caligula,  and 
declares  that  Caligula  was  doing  an  in¬ 
nocent  thing  in  making  his  horse  a  Con¬ 
sul,  as  compared  with  the  choice  of  Lord 
Lytton  for  the  Paris  Embassy,  is  at  least 
talked  of  for  a  day  or  two,  if  only  to  be 
laughed  at.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the 
appetite  for  this  sort  of  high  seasoning 
of  literary  food  grows  with  what  it  feeds 
on,  till,  like  the  appetite  for  garlic,  it 
becomes  so  absorbing  that  no  food  is 
relished  which  is  not  drenched  in  it.  It 
is  not  a  habit  due  to  passion,  and  prac¬ 
tically  it  does  not  often  excite  passion. 
No  one  will  feel  at  all  more  disposed  to 
condemn  either  Lord  Lytton  or  Lord 
Salisbury  for  the  absurd  language  we 
have  referred  to  ;  rather  less  so.  The 
real  craving  which  such  monstrous  lan¬ 
guage  gratifies  is  for  a  stimulus,  a  sensa¬ 
tional  shock  of  some  sort,  and  so  the 
tendency  grows  to  make  all  literary  writ¬ 
ing  a  series  of  electric  thrills  or  shivers 
to  the  reader, — the  result  of  which  must 
be  a  total  distortion  of  all  healthy  and 
simple  habits  of  thinking  and  seeing, 
and  of  reporting  what  we  think  and  see. 
We  deliberately  believe  that  this  sort  of 
exaggeration  is  even  worse  than  the  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  passion.  The  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  passion  leads,  no  doubt,  to  bad 
blood,  injustice,  strife,  even  murder, — 
and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  worse. 
But  it  is  still  worse  for  any  nation  to  get 
into  the  melodramatic  mood,  the  habit 
of  living  its  moral  life  on  mere  stimu¬ 
lants,  instead  of  living  on  the  bread  and 
meat  of  wholesome  every -day  truth. — 
Spectator, 
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fisher's  church  history. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By 
Geokc.e  Park  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Titus 
Street  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
Yale  College.  With  Map.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

Professor  Fisher  informs  us  in  his  preface 
that  his  book  is  written  for  general  readers, 
not  for  technical  students.  Yet  the  student, 
though  he  may  have  access  to  the  general  his¬ 
tories  and  those  elaborate  works  which  the 
professional  reader  must  consult,  will  yet  find 
his  time  not  wasted  in  the  study  of  Professor 
Fisher’s  lucid  and  admirably  condensed  his¬ 
toric  review.  It  will  serve  as  a  useful  frame¬ 
work  to  enrich  with  the  accumulations  of  de¬ 
tail  which  may  be  the  object  of  special  search. 
Mosheim,  Gieseler,  Neander,  are  names  to 
which  the  technical  worker  turns  for  his  more 
intricate  and  profound  buriowings.  Professor 
Fisher,  however,  will  not  be  found  to  have 
omitted  any  essential  fact  in  that  remarkable 
outgrowth  known  as  Christianity,  which  has 
filled  the  largest  part  in  the  world’s  history  for 
nineteen  hundred  years.  It  is  the  great  merit 
of  his  work  that  his  judgment  as  to  what  he  re¬ 
tains  and  what  he  should  omit  is  so  admir¬ 
able.  Every  salient  and  instructive  fact  is 
found  in  its  place  duly  related  to  its  historic 
surroundings  ;  and  the  unessential,  or  what  is 
only  important  as  bearing  on  sects,  factions, 
or  heresies  (when  these  can  properly  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  progress  of  the  main  current)  is 
omitted.  This  is  the  first  great  merit  of  such 
a  compendium  as  that  of  our  learned  profes¬ 
sor. 

The  second  need  of  such  a  work  is  the  pres¬ 
ence  through  all  its  pages  of  an  impartial  and 
judicial  spirit,  the  main  anxiety  of  which  is  to 
discover  and  present  facts  in  a  simple  and 
luminous  fashion.  We  are  doing  no  injustice 
to  ecclesiastical  historians  in  asserting  that 
nineteen  twentieths  of  their  number  have 
written  history  for  the  express  purpose  of 
fortifying  the  beliefs  and  theories  in  which 
they  have  been  trained.  There  is  nothing 
which  warps  the  mind  so  bitterly  and  so  dis¬ 
torts  the  vision  as  religious  bias.  Has  not  the 
odium  theologicum  passed  into  a  current  phrase 
indeed  ?  The  earnest  believer  always  labors 
under  the  disadvantage  of  a  liability  of  becom¬ 
ing  bitter  or  narrow.  This  tendency  works 
special  evil  in  compendiums  or  handbooks. 
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the  main  value  of  which  must  depend  so  much 
on  the  confidence  which  different  bodies  of 
Christians  opposed  to  each  other  can  place  in 
its  facts  and  deductions.  Professor  Fisher  has 
shown  his  skill  as  a  controversialist  in  more 
than  one  doughty  passage-at-arms  ;  but  he 
knows  how  to  sheathe  the  sword  and  wear  the 
ermine  when  need  be.  He  evidences  his  judi¬ 
cial  spirit  not  by  latitudinarianism,  by  lack  of 
warmth  and  sincerity,  by  feebleness  of  state¬ 
ment,  but  by  avoiding  any  oracular  and  ag¬ 
gressive  recital  of  those  minor  things  which 
are  the  “  tweedledum  and  tweedledee”  of  relig¬ 
ious  polemics.  His  instinct  for^hose  things 
on  which  all  good  Christians  can  stand  as  on 
common  ground  is  sure.  Of  course,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  avoiding  the  rocks  has  been  great. 
To  the  average  secular  mind  the  history  of 
Christianity  has  been  the  history  of  fierce  sec¬ 
tionalism,  of  controversy  easily  passing  from 
words  to  deeds,  of  blood  and  battle  of  fire  and 
fagot,  of  rack  and  thumb-screw.  But  it  is 
rather  of  principles  behind  deeds  than  of  deeds, 
of  moving  impulses  rather  than  of  their  em¬ 
bodiment,  of  which  the  Church  historian  strives 
to  write. 

Professor  Fisher,  though  a  sturdy  debater,  if 
need  be,  is  naturally  of  a  gentle  and  pacific 
temper,  and  this  tendency  shines  in  the  work 
before  us.  The  portion  of  the  book  which 
will  probably  elicit  the  most  cordial  commenda¬ 
tion  is  that  section  of  it  devoted  to  the  Ref¬ 
ormation,  a  period  with  which  he  has  naturally 
the  strongest  sympathies.  His  own  elaborate 
history  of  this  most  important  period  is  one  of 
great  learning  and  thoroughness.  It  elicited 
at  the  time  of  publication  the  encomiums  of 
the  foremost  scholars  of  Europe  and  America. 
Our  author  has  shown  great  discipline  and  re¬ 
serve  in  not  allowing  himself  to  make  too 
much  of  this  period  in  his  present  compen¬ 
dium.  Yet  his  unconscious  interest  is  shown 
by  a  certain  indescribable  richness  of  feeling 
and  tone  which  swells  his  diction  into  a  more 
resonant  music  when  he  writes  of  Luther,  Me- 
lanchthon,  CEcolampadius,  Zwinglius,  Faber, 
Calvin,  and  the  other  great  spirits  who  were 
standard-bearers  in  that  great  sixteenth-centurv 
battle  which  shook  Popery  to  the  centre,  and 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  European  civilization. 

This  Church  history  is  all  which  would  be 
needed  by  the  ordinary  scholar,  and  furnishes 
as  voluminous  a  handbook — we  had  almost 
said  cyclopaedia — as  any  but  the  theologian  or 
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polemical  writer  would  demand.  It  is  lucidly 
arranged  and  subdivided  with  reference  to 
economy  of  time  and  ease  of  consultation,  and 
the  index  is  sufficiently  full. 

POEMS  BY  EDWIN  ARNOLD. 

Lotus  and  Jewel.  Containing  "  In  an  Ind¬ 
ian  Temple,”  ”  A  Casket  of  Gems,”  “  A 
Queen's  Revenge,”  with  Other  Poems.  By 
Edwin  Arnold,  C.S.I.,  Author  of  the 
“  Light  of  Asia,”  “  Pearls  of  the  Faith,” 
“  In  an  Indian  Temple,”  “'The  Song  Celes¬ 
tial,”  ”  The  Secret  of  Death,"  etc.  Boston  : 
Roberts  Brothers. 

This  new  volume  of  poems  by  Edwin  Arnold 
deals  for  tlw  most  part  with  those  Oriental 
themes— partly  in  translation,  if  that  can  be 
called  translation  which  seems  rather  para¬ 
phrase — which  he  has  made  familiar  to  West¬ 
ern  readers  in  such  gloiring  imagery  and  liq¬ 
uid  verse.  There  are  a  few  poems  of  occasion 
mostly  inspired  by  the  more  familiar  scenes  of 
Western  civilization  ;  a  few  translations  from 
Victor  Hugo  ;  a  few  poems  on  classical 
themes.  But  in  none  of  these  does  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Arnold  seem  thoroughly  at  home.  It 
is  only  when  his  spirit  throbs  with  the  fervid 
life  of  the  faraway  Orient  that  he  sweeps  the 
chords  of  his  harp  with  a  bold,  free  hand. 
His  intellectual  life  seems  to  be  saturated  with 
the  strange,  subtile  soul  of  India,  whose  sweet¬ 
ness  and  strength  he  has  drunk  to  the  dregs  in 
that  splendid  literature  whose  poetry  and  phi¬ 
losophy  are  commingled  with  a  passionate  sen¬ 
suousness. 

The  long  poem  which  opens  the  collection 
is  entitled,  “  In  an  Indian  Temple,”  which 
name  is  also  given  to  the  book.  The  Sahib, 
or  foreigner,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  embodied  in  the  poet  himself,  discourses 
with  a  Brahman  priest  in  the  cool  depths  of 
an  Indian  fane.  There  the  two  discuss  the 
deep  questions  of  Indian  philosophy  and  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  holy  man  tells  his  infidel  friend 
the  strange  mysteries  and  the  deep  problems 
which  lie  under  the  symbolism  of  his  faith.  A 
beautiful  Nautch  girl,  one  of  the  favored  at¬ 
tendants  of  the  temple,  sings  her  gay  or  solemn 
songs  while  the  elders  converse.  The  spirit 
of  the  scene  is  rich  and  deep  in  Orientalism. 
The  Sahib  puts  some  very  hard  questions  to 
the  Pundit  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  civiliza¬ 
tions,  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  Mr.  Arnold  does 
not  let  the  Hindu  philosopher  come  ofif  quite 
victorious  in  the  war  of  wits.  In  the  ”  Casket 
of  Gems”  our  poet  paints  glowing  and  splendid 
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fancies  of  the  birth  and  significance  of  the 
various  jewels,  the  opal,  diamond,  the  ruby, 
the  pearl,  the  amethyst,  jade,  the  topaz, 
amber,  emeralds,  aad  draws  from  the  history  * 
and  condition  of  the  Western  as  well  as  the 
Eastern  world.  Myth  and  tradition  are  woven 
with  the  quaintest  philosophy  in  these  gor¬ 
geous  verses,  which  themselves  are  jewelled  in 
their  carved  beauty. 

The  other  long  poem  is  from  the  Viiita 
Parva  of  the  “  Mahabhita,”  the  great  Hindu 
epic.  We  are  led  to  suppose  from  Mr. 
Arnold’s  note  that  it  is  a  genuine  translation. 
The  narrative  of  “  A  Queen’s  Revenge”  is 
very  spirited,  and  casts  light  on  ancient  Indian 
life  and  manners.  Five  Pundu  princes  have 
quitted  the  forest  in  which  they  have  spent 
twelve  years  of  exile  with  their  Queen  Consort, 
Dranpadi,  to  dwell  in  disguise  at  the  court  of 
King  Viiati,  of  the  Matsyas.  The  beautiful 
queen  is  disguised  as  a  haiem  attendant,  and 
is  insulted  by  the  adulterous  love  of  the  brother 
of  Virati's  queen.  The  poem  recites  the  fierce 
vengeance  which  she  takes  through  the  strong 
arm  of  one  of  her  disguised  guardians.  Of  the 
minor  poems,  many  of  which  are  strikingly 
good,  the  best  to  our  mind  is  entitled,  ”  A 
Rajput  Nurse.”  It  is  a  passionate  and  pa¬ 
thetic  legend,  narrated  with  a  splendid  verve 
and  swing,  which  irresistibly  makes  the  heart 
throb  and  the  eyes  fill  with  tears.  A  Rajput 
nurse,  the  foster-mother  of  the  young  prince, 
whom  she  suckles  at  the  same  time  with  her 
own  babe,  hears  the  steps  of  the  assassins  on 
the  palace  stair  as  they  come  to  slay  the  young 
heir.  She  changes  the  princely  insignia  to  her 
own  babe,  and  gives  him  up  to  the  dagger, 
while  she  escapes  with  her  royal  charge.  The 
stranger  who  hears  the  thrilling  story  asks  the 
bard  : 

**  But  they  gave  her  much  gold  and  beautiful  things, 
Aad  garments,  and  land  for  her  people,  and  a  home  in 
the  palace  I  May  be 

She  had  grown  to  love  that  princeling  even  more  than 
the  child  on  her  knee." 

**  May  it  please  the  Presence,  quoth  Vittoo,  it  seemeth 
not  so  I  They  gave 

The  gold,  and  the  garments,  and  jewels,  as  much  as  the 
proudest  would  have ; 

But  the  same  night  deep  in  her  true  heart,  she  huried  a 
knife  and  smiled. 

Saying  this :  *  I  have  saved  my  Rana !  I  must  go  to 
suckle  my  child.’  ” 

A  FRESH  HUNTING  GROUND. 

The  Sportsman’s  Paradise;  or,  the  Lake 
Lands  of  Canada.  By  A.  B.  Watson, 
,A.M.,  M.D.  With  Illustrations  by  Daniel 
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C.  and  Harry  Beard.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 

Lippintolt  Co. 

The  lovers  of  the  chase  and  of  angling  now¬ 
adays  do  not  permit  distance  to  prevent  their 
following  up  their  fascinating  pursuits.  Asia 
and  Africa  arc  traversed  by  the  hunteis  of  big 
game  ;  and  America,  in  its  far  Western  portions, 
resounds  to  the  tramp  of  the  Nimrod  pursuing 
the  grizzly  bear,  who  perhaps  only  a  few 
months  before  faced  the  tiger  in  the  Indian 
jungle,  or  the  lion  in  the  Soudan.  On  the 
North  American  Continent  the  wilder  portions 
of  Canada  share  the  honors  with  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  present  lively  and  well* 
written  book  describes  the  adventures  by  field 
and  flood,  with  gun  and  rod,  in  the  lake  lands 
of  Canada,  a  region  which,  probably,  to  most 
of  its  readers,  is  almost  a  terra  incognita.  The 
quaint  people— half-breeds  or  Canadian  French 
— with  whom  our  sportsmen  mostly  sojourned 
in  their  wanderings,  are  described  with  as  much 
gusto  as  are  the  scenes  of  chasing  the  deer  and 
the  moose.  Dr.  Watson  writes  with  the  true 
sportsman’s  gusto,  and  certainly  he  was  lucky 
in  so  easily  and  quickly  finding  such  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  ground  for  sport.  Of  course,  all  men 
who  write  books  on  hunting  and  fishing  must 
needs  go  over  pretty  much  the  same  ground. 
What  the  reader,  has  a  right  to  look  for  is  not 
charm  of  style,  for  this  is  second  in  such 
books,  but  that  deep,  simple  enthusiasm  for, 
and  passionate  sense  of  nature  and  the  delights 
of  nature,  which,  after  all,  is  more  prolific  of 
pleasure  than  the  mere  enjoyment  of  slaying 
the  wild  creatures  of  the  woodland.  Our 
author  has  written  a  pleasant  and  racy  narra¬ 
tive  of  his  adventures  and  experiences,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  inspire  many  others 
to  follow  his  example,  not  of  writing  books — 
for  with  this  the  world  is  too  much  burdened — 
but  of  throwing  off  the  cares  and  dissipations 
of  artificial  life  and  camping  cut  as  often  as 
possible  in  the  wild  forests,  where  body  and 
mind  absorb  health  so  quickly.  Dr.  Watson 
says  here  is  the  best  physician  for  the  over¬ 
worked  man,  and,  indeed,  his  book  is  written 
as  much  from  the  sanitarian’s  as  from  the 
sportsman’s  standpoint. 

SOME  HOLIDAY  BOOKS  FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG. 

The  Wide,  Wide  World.  By  Elizabeth 

Wrtherell.  With  Etchings  by  Frederick 

Dielmann.  Complete  in  One  Volume. 

Philadelphia  :  J,  B.  Uppincott  Co. 

The  Deserted  Village.  By  Oliver  Gold- 
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SMITH.  With  Etchings  by  M.  M.  Taylor. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Ltppincott  Co. 

Faust:  The  Legend  and  Poem.  By  Will¬ 
iam  S.  Walsh.  With  Etchings  by  Hermann 
Faber.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincolt  Co. 

Bird  Talk  :  A  Calendar  of  the  Orchard 
AND  THE  Wildwood.  By  Adeline  D.  T. 
Whitney.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Hough¬ 
ton,  Afifflin  6^  Co. 

Ida  Waugh’s  Alphabet  Book.  Verses  by 
Amy  E.  Blanchard.  Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
Lippincotl  Co. 

Prince  Little  Boy,  and  Other  Tales  Out 
OF  Fairy-Land.  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  Hatv.,  Author  of  “  Hephzibah 
Guinness,”  *’  In  War  Time,”  ”  Roland 
Blake,”  etc  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Uppincott 
Co. 

Thirty  years  ago  witnessed  a  phase  of 
literary  taste  which  has  long  since  passed. 
Mild,  sweet  pictures  of  social  life  ;  amiable 
souls  who  shrank  from  even  the  knowledge  of 
evil  ;  church-going  and  Sunday-school-loving 
young  people  ;  characters  who  moved  in  a 
drama  of  the  most  simple  and  idyllic  sort,  from 
which  all  the  raging  and  tumultuous  passions 
of  humanity  were  scrupulously  banished, 
made,  for  the  most  part,  the  stock-in-trade  of 
the  novelists  who  wrote  for  the  better  class. 
Even  those  who  professed  superior  literary 
taste  revelled  in  the  mild  dissipations  of  such 
fiction  as  “  The  Lamplighter,”  "  Queechy,” 
”  The  Wide,  Wide  World,”  and  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  novels  which  now  make  the 
pabulum  of  young  ladies  in  a  swoon  of  horror. 
We  do  not  propose  to  comment  on  the  fact, 
but  only  to  note  it  in  passing.  ”  The  Wide, 
Wide  World,”  the  most  popular  novel  of  a 
writer — Miss  Wetberell— whose  name  was 
once  a  household  word,  and  which  hid,  we 
believe,  the  personality  of  Miss  Susan  Warner, 
has  survived  the  “  wreck  of  time”  and  the 
changing  fashions  of  literary  taste,  and  has 
always  retained  among  the  great  middle  class, 
whose  newer  idols  are  Dr.  Holland  and  Rev. 
E.  P.  Koe,  a  sturdy  popularity.  It  is  one  of 
those  books  which  are  never  talked  about,  but 
which  are  steadily  in  demand.  ”  The  Wide, 
Wide  World  ”  is  a  quiet,  healthy,  devout  book, 
characterized  by  pleasant  delineations  of  nice 
people,  old  and  young,  who  never  do  anything 
very  naughty,  and  even  weep  over  the  slight¬ 
est  peccadillo  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins.  The  reader  may  be  sure  he  will 
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never  find  in  it  any  searching  into  the  deeper 
mysteries  of  the  heart,  any  wrestling  with  the 
great  problems  which  torment  mankind, 
whether  as  the  individual  or  as  society.  “  So 
the  Empyrean  buried  under  the  terrene  yet 
struggling  there  made  sad  writhings,"  wrote 
Carlyle  of  Coleridge.  The  same  in  some  de¬ 
gree  may  be  written  of  any  earnest,  passionate 
soul  who  sweats  in  life's  fierce  battle.  But  all 
this  was  beyond  Miss  Wetherell's  ken,  and, 
indeed,  the  limning  of  it  in  black  and  white 
would  have  shocked  her  moral  sense.  The 
commonplace  of  sweet  and  orderly  life,  with 
such  griefs,  accidents,  and  errors  as  belong  to 
such  a  limited  sphere,  bounded  her  literary 
horizon.  Within  this  perspective  this  author 
shows  trained  literary  talent  and  a  nice  artistic 
sense,  and  we  trust  it  may  be  long  before  her 
books  are  entirely  forgotten.  Mr.  Frederick 
Dielmann,  the  well-known  artist,  has  eight 
neatly  executed  etchings,  which  do  credit  to 
his  skill.  We  trust  that  these  illustrations, 
which  are  of  a  higher  order  than  often  go  into 
more  powerful  books,  may  give  a  larger  lease 
of  life  to  “  The  Wide,  Wide  World.” 

Goldsmith’s  “  Deserted  Village,”  though  by 
no  means  the  greatest,  is  not  the  least  charm¬ 
ing  poem  among  the  English  classics.  Its 
place  in  literature  is  very  well  indicated  by  the 
confession  of  a  noted  man-of-letters  :  ”  When 
I  shrink  fatigued  from  the  excitement,  the 
fierce  stimulus  of  other  reading,  I  find  in  ‘  The 
Deserted  Village  ’  that  delicious  simplicity  and 
sense  of  repose  which  restores  me  to  myself 
again.  It  is  like  an  easy-chair  which  takes  the 
pain  out  of  every  aching  bone.”  The  lovely 
pictures,  the  quaint,  homely  feeling  that 
breathes  through  the  poem  like  a  benediction, 
the  life-like  personages  typical  of  English  rural 
life  a  century  since,  yet  as  genuine  to-day  as 
then,  the  bright,  sweet  genius,  now  flashing 
into  an  aphorism,  now  subduing  all  the  scene 
with  a  glow  like  that  of  the  setting  sun,  make 
the  poem  delightful  even  now  to  many  a  one 
who  has  been  fed  on  the  more  hearty  and 
highly  spiced  poetic  dishes  of  the  Brownings, 
Tennyson,  Swinburne,  and  Victor  Hugo.  The 
poem  has  found  a  sympathetic  illustrator  in 
Mr.  M.  M.  Taylor,  who  has  a  clever  feeling 
for  landscape,  and  uses  the  etcher's  needle 
with  deftness.  It  is  just  as  well  that  the  pic¬ 
tures  lack  the  breadth  and  dash  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  expect  in  the  more  ambitious 
kinds  of  etching.  The  subjects  do  not  need 
it,  and  in  any  case  this  style  would  hardly  suit 
book  illustration. 

Mr.  Walsh  (the  editor  of  LippituoU's  Maga~ 


tine,  we  believe)  takes  up  the  oft-treated  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  legend  of  Faust — its  literary  history — 
and  gives  therewith  a  study  of  Goethe's  poem. 
He  treats  his  subject  sympathetically  and  with 
sufficient  knowledge,  as  well  as  literary  ability  ; 
but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  why  such  an 
essay  should  be  selected  for  a  holiday  book, 
except  to  furnish  the  text  wherewith  to  illus¬ 
trate  and  explain  the  etchings  by  Mr.  Hermann 
Faber.  The  subjects  selected  by  the  etcher 
are :  ”  The  Temptation  of  Margaret”  (the 
frontispiece),  “  Faust  in  His  Study,”  “  Faust 
and  Wagner,”  ”  Compact  with  Mephistoph- 
eles,  ”  ”  Margaret  in  the  Cathedral,”  and 
”  The  Death  of  Margaret.”  Mr.  Faber  shows 
a  strung  grasp  of  the  dramatic  features  ol  the 
poem  and  great  skill  in  the  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  one  of  the  main  advantages  of  etching 
over  engraving,  and  which,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  must  be  a  difficult  problem  to  solve  in 
woik  which  treats  human  action  or  attempts 
to  tell  a  story  as  against  landscape  subjects. 
The  latter,  in  their  infinite  variety  of  moods 
and  vaguer  forms,  lend  themselves  to  the  free, 
bold  treatment  of  the  etcher.  In  the  other 
case  he  is  bound  down  by  inflexible  limits, 
and  in  getting  the  characteristic  feeling  of 
etched  work  he  is  always  in  danger  of  sensa¬ 
tionalism  or  extravagance.  Mr.  Faber  has 
most  successfully  solved  the  difficulty,  and 
made  a  series  of  thoroughly  artistic  and  effec¬ 
tive  pictures. 

“  Bird  Talk.”  by  Mrs.  Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney, 
is  a  pretty  and  novel  conception  for  a  juvenile 
book.  The  poems  are  supposed  to  be  the 
warblings  or  the  croakings  (though  Mrs. 
Whitney  always  croaks  musically),  as  it  may 
be,  of  the  various  winged  creatures  who  are 
connected,  with  more  or  less  familiarity,  with 
the  various  months  of  the  year.  Among  the 
birds  which  figure  vicariously  in  the  poems  are 
the  sparrow,  crow,  bobolink,  catbird,  screech- 
owl,  goldfinch,  chickadee,  and  vireas.  The 
attempts  of  the  author  to  express  some  char¬ 
acteristic  association  of  each  bird  are  ingeni¬ 
ously  done,  and  put  in  very  pleasant  and  sim¬ 
ple  verse.  The  fancy  is  one  of  marked  origi¬ 
nality,  and  can  hardly  fail,  so  cleverly  is  it  exe¬ 
cuted,  to  meet  with  popular  approval.  The 
elaborate  ornamental  settings  of  each  page, 
which  are  picturesque  and  attractive  in  design, 
and  tastefully  suited  each  to  its  subject-matter, 
add  strongly  to  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Whitney's 
neatly-turned  and  spirited  rhymes. 

”  Ida  Waugh's  Alphabet  Book”  is  made  up 
of  verses  a  little  better  and  more  ambitious 
than  the  nonsense  rhymes  and  the  merry-go- 
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round  jingle  of  baby  literature.  Perhaps  they 
may  not  serve  their  purpose  any  better,  per¬ 
haps  not  as  well.  At  all  events,  they  will  suit 
children  of  a  little  more  advanced  age  than 
those  just  beginning  to  wrestle  with  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  the  alphabet.  The  verses  by  Miss 
Amy  Blanchard  arc  pretty  and  suitable,  and 
the  pen-and-ink  drawings  are  unusually  good 
as  compared  with  the  pictures  which  ordinarily 
go  to  books  of  the  clast.  In  a  word,  both 
rhymes  and  pictures  are  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired  of  their  kind. 

A  new  book  of  fairy  stories  is  always  a  boon 
to  young  people,  and  to  write  such  a  book  in 
a  way  which  shall  satisfy  the  critical  sense  of 
the  juveniles  who  have  such  high  standards  as 
the  classics — such  as  “  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,” 
”  Hop-o'-My-Thumb,”  ”  Cinderella,”  “Alad¬ 
din  and  the  Fairy  Lamp,”  etc. — before  their 
minds,  is  not  easy.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  shown 
aptitude  for  the  performance  of  his  delightful 
task,  and  has  used  all  the  rich  stores  of  old 
material  with  no  little  freshness  of  effect. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  of  these  tales,  some 
worked  out  of  folk-lore  pure  and  simple,  some 
projected  on  the  lines  of  the  old-fashioned  fairy 
story.  Several  of  the  talcs  show  no  little 
imagination  and  ingenuity,  even  if  they  are 
designed  for  children.  The  opening  lines  of 
the  first  story  strike  the  keynote  of  the  volume 
suggestively  :  ”  A  great  many  children  live  on 
the  borders  of  Fairy  land  and  never  visit  it  at 
all  ;  and,  really,  there  are  people  who  grow  up 
and  are  not  very  unhappy,  who  will  not  believe 
they  have  lived  near  to  it  all  their  lives.  But 
if  once  you  have  been  in  that  pleasant  country 
you  never  quite  forget  it,  and  when  some 
stupid  man  says,  ‘  It  is  all  stuff  and  nonsense,’ 
you  do  not  say  much,  even  if  you  yourself 
have  come  to  be  an  old  fellow  with  hair  of  two 
colors,  but  you  feel  proud  to  know  how  much 
mure  you  have  seen  of  the  world  than  he  has. 
Children  are  the  best  travellers  in  Fairy  land, 
and  there  is  also  another  kingdom  which  is 
easy  for  them  to  reach  and  hard  for  some  older 
folks.”  We  are  sure  that  the  children  of 
America  will  not  withhold  their  hearty  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  pretty  stories  given  them  by  Dr. 
Mitchell  when  they  shall  come  to  read  them. 
The  volume  is  quaintly  and  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  and  altogether  an  attractive  holiday 
book. 
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The  Dutch  in  London  have  just  opened  a 
new  club-house  for  the  Ncderlandsche  Vereen- 


iging  at  22  Regent  Street.  It  is  provided 
with  Netherlandish  books  and  papers,  and 
Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Frisian  paintings  and  en¬ 
gravings.  The  Dutch  gave  a  Lord  Mayor  to 
London  a  century  ago  in  Sir  Theodore  Jansen, 
and  now  the  Flemings  have  a  Lord  Mayor. 
Next  year  the  club  has  before  it  on  the  iith  of 
November  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  at 
Torbay. 

.'f  Apropos  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard’s  approach¬ 
ing  lecturing  tour  in  America  with  Mr.  Stanley 
Little,  it  may  interest  the  admirers  of  the 
popular  romancist  to  know  that  his  ptortrait, 
with  that  of  the  reputed  original  of  ”  Com¬ 
mander  Good,  R.N.”  (his  present  travelling 
companion),  will  be  exhibited  at  the  winter  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists  by  a 
young  ”  Impressionist”  painter,  Mr.  Leon 
Little. 

There  is  some  stir  in  Edinburgh  among  the 
collectors  of  manuscripts.  A  number  of  letters 
and  papers,  chiefly  by,  or  relating  to,  the 
leaders  of  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745, 
turned  out  apparently  some  years  ago  from 
the  office  of  a  lawyer  now  deceased,  have  been 
recently  offered  for  sale  in  various  quarters. 
A  poftion  has  already  fallen  into  private 
hands.  The  residue  is  now  advertised  for  sale 
by  auction.  The  quantity  and  peculiar  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  bulk  of  these  documents  have  ex¬ 
cited  much  curiosity.  Some  papers  bear  un¬ 
doubted  evidence  of  having  at  some  time  be¬ 
longed  to  the  archives  of  a  well-known  High¬ 
land  nobleman,  while  a  great  authority  has 
unhesitatingly  pronounced  certain  other  speci¬ 
mens  submitted  to  him  to  be  forgeries.  The 
printed  catalogue  of  the  portion  now  for  sale 
is  expected  to  appear  shortly. 

The  collections  of  charters,  historical  mss., 
and  autographs  of  royal,  noble,  and  literary 
personages,  which  were  till  lately  preserved  at 
Condover  Hall,  in  Shropshire,  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Quaritch,  who  promises  a  cata¬ 
logue  immediately.  The  union  of  several  lines 
in  one,  wjiich  led  to  the  late  owner’s  inheri¬ 
tance  of  documents  and  correspondence  belong¬ 
ing  formerly  to  distinct  families  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire.  Cheshire,  and  Shropshire,  led  also  to 
the  preservation  of  many  things  of  unique  in¬ 
terest.  The  lands  and  charters  of  Kingseote 
Priory  fell,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  into  the 
possession  of  John  Smyth,  of  Nibley,  the 
author  of  the  ”  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys  and 
his  connection,  as  steward,  with  the  great 
house  of  which  he  compiled  the  history. 
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brought  him  and  his  family  into  contact  with 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  are  few  more  curious  writings 
here  than  his  detailed  list  of  household  and 
other  expenses  between  1601  and  1618,  and 
his  notes  in  Parliament.  In  Shropshire,  the 
Owen  family,  from  the  position  of  mercers  in 
Shrewsbury,  managed  to  enrich  themselves 
with  the  confiscated  monastery  lands.  Thomas 
Owen,  as  a  judge,  and  his  son,  Sir  Roger 
Owen,  as  a  country  magnate  and  a  man  of 
learning,  were  Elizabethan  worthies  of  emi¬ 
nence.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
through  the  failure  of  the  male  line,  and  by 
the  result  of  marriages  with  the  Mytton  and 
the  Leighton  families,  Smyth  of  Nibley  became 
also  Smyth  of  Condover  ;  and  on  the  failure 
of  the  Smyth  line,  the  succession  devolved 
upon  the  Pembertons,  and  finally  upon  the 
Cholmondeley  family  of  Vale  Royal  in  Chesh¬ 
ire.  The  literary  and  antiquarian  collections 
of  the  Cowpers  of  Overleigb  had  already  been 
incorporated  with  the  papers  of  the  Cholmon- 
deleys  ;  and,  among  the  autographs  brought 
in  from  that  source,  there  are  Tetters  of  Pope 
and  Hume  to  Dr.  William  Cowper.  One  of 
the  rarest  and  most  interesting  autographs 
from  the  Gloucestershire  source  is  a  long  letter 
of  Robert  Burton,  the  author  of  the  "  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy” — a  treasure  which  escaped  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  H  or  wood  when  he  examined  the 
Condover  archives  for  the  Historical  MSS. 
Commission. 

The  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Madras 
has  submitted  some  important  proposals  to  the 
Madras  Government  with  reference  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  modern  side  in  Indian  schools 
to  serve  as  a  direct  preparation  for  commercial 
and  other  pursuits,  completely  separate  from 
the  side  leading  up  to  a  university  education. 
He  strongly  advocates  the  establishment,  for 
students  of  the  modern  side,  of  an  examination 
which  will  serve  to  test  their  attainments  at 
the  close  of  their  course,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  matriculation  examination  tests  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  students  at  the  end  of  the  pre-col- 
legiate  course.  This  examination,  he  urges, 
should  be  accepted  as  a  general  test  of  fitness 
for  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Ernest  Rhys,  the  editor  of  the  “  Came- 
lot  Classics,**  will  shortly  start  on  a  lecturing 
tour  in  the  United  States.  Among  the  sub¬ 
jects  he  proposes  to  discuss  are  “  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  in  England  *’  and  “  The  New  Poetry.** 
The  latter  will  be  an  argument  for  poetry  ap¬ 
pealing  directly  to  the  people  rather  than  to  an 
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audience  of  literary  culture  ;  and  it  will  be 
based  upon  the  example  of  the  old  ballad 
writers  and  the  Elizabethan  playwrights. 

The  volume  of  translations  from  Heine*s 
prose  works,  published  In  1879,  under  the  title 
**  Heine’s  Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Pathos** — a  book 
that  was  mainly  the  cause  of  drawing  attention 
to  an  author  till  then  little  known  in  England 
otherwise  than  as  a  poet— has  been  long  out 
of  print.  A  new  edition  is  now  in  the  press, 
and  will  shortly  be  published  by  Mr.  Gardner 
(of  Paisley  and  London).  The  book  has  under¬ 
gone  careful  revision  at  the  hands  of  the  trans¬ 
lator,  Mr.  J.  Snodgrass. 

The  genuine  **  Memoirs’*  of  Garibaldi,  writ¬ 
ten  by  himself  in  Italian,  are  to  be  published 
by  Barbara  in  the  course  of  next  month.  They 
extend  to  the  year  1874. 

The  Educational  Council  of  Austria  has  de¬ 
cided  that  the  permission  to  marry  should  not 
be  absolutely  withheld  from  female  teachers, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  recommends  the  local 
authorities  to  throw  in  their  way  as  many  im¬ 
pediments  as  possible. 

A  NEW  volume  of  tales  by  the  indefatigable 
Paul  Heyse  is  on  the  point  of  being  published. 
It  will  contain  four  stories,  entitled  “  Villa 
Falconieri,”  **  Doris  Sengeberg,”  **  Die 
Martyrerin  dtr  Phantasie,”  and  **  Emerenz.” 

CoNTlNENTAl.  papers  say  that,  in  accordance 
with  a  desire  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  a  new  edition 
of  his  work  on  the  **  Duty  of  Humility”  will 
be  published  in  English,  French,  German,  and 
Spanish,  as  well  as  in  Italian. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  known  that 
a  new  edition  of  Chambtrs' s  Emydopadia  was 
in  preparation.  The  original  edition,  begun 
in  1858  and  completed  in  1868,  underwent  re¬ 
peated  correction  from  time  to  time  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  original  editor,  the  late 
Dr.  Andrew  Findlater.  But  the  new  edition — 
which  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  David  Patrick 
as  general  editor,  with  a  large  staff  of  perma¬ 
nent  assistants — will  be  substantially  a  new 
work,  though  founded  upon  the  same  lines  as 
the  old.  The  greater  part  of  the  articles  have 
been  entirely  rewritten,  and  all  have  been 
scrupulously  verified  and  revised.  While  the 
total  amount  of  space  is  not  appreciably  in¬ 
creased,  many  fresh  articles  have  been  added 
and  others  have  been  expanded  in  accordance 
with  the  change  of  times.  Particular  attention 
has  been  paid  to  both  colonial  and  American 
subjects.  Most  of  the  latter  have  been  in¬ 
trusted  to  American  writers  ;  and  special  para- 
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graphs  have  been  added  to  many  articles 
where  the  American  point  of  view  is  of  impor* 
tance.  The  number  of  maps  has  been  aug* 
mented.  Must  of  the  illustrations  are  entirely 
new,  and  those  of  plants  have  been  specially 
engraved  from  photographs.  The  extent  to 
which  recourse  has  been  had  to  acknowledged 
authorities  may  be  inferred  from  the  names 
appended  to  some  of  the  articles  in  the  first 
volume.  “  Addison”  is  written  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Cuurthope.  **  Africa,”  by  Professor  A.  H. 
Keane ;  Agriculture,”  by  Professor  Wal¬ 
lace,  of  Edinburgh  ;  ”  Alphabet,”  by  Canon 
Isaac  Taylor  ;  ”  Alps,”  by  Professor  James 
Geikie  ;  “  Anthropology,”  by  Mr.  Grant 

Allen  ;  ”  Archaeology,”  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ander¬ 
son  ;  "  Aristotle,”  by  Mr.  David  Ritchie ; 
“  Art,”  by  Professor  W.  M.. Conway  ;  ”  Asia,” 
by  Prince  Kropotkine  ;  ”  Association  of 

Ideas,”  by  Dr.  Bain  ;  ”  Assyria,”  by  Mr.  W. 
St.  Chad  Boscawen  ;  ”  Atlantic  Ocean,”  by 
Mr.  John  Murray,  of  the  Challenger  ;  ”  Atom,” 
by  Professor  Tait ;  ‘‘  Bauron,”  by  Mr.  Sidney 
L.  Lee  ;  and  "  Baicon.”  by  Messrs.  D.  and  T. 
Stevenson.  In  addition,  other  articles  have 
been  subjected  to  the  revision  of  specialists— 
such  as  "  Animal  Worship,”  to  Mr.  E.  B. 
Tylor  ;  ”  Aryans,”  to  Professor  Max  Miiller  ; 
and  “  Basques,”  to  Prince  L.-L  Bonaparte 
and  Professor  Julien  Vinson.  The  work  will 
be  issued  by  Messrs.  Lippincott  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  simultaneously  with  its  appearance  here. 
We  understand  that  the  first  volume— corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  first  volume  of  the  former 
edition,  from  A  to  bkl— will  be  published  in 
March  of  next  year,  while  the  remaining  vol¬ 
umes  will  follow  one  another  speedily. 

Professor  Antonio  Favaro,  of  Padua, 
has  been  charged  by  the  Italian  Government 
with  the  supervision  of  a  new  and  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Galileo.  He  would  be 
glad  to  receive  information  of  any  letters  or 
writings  of  the  great  astronomer  which  may 
t>e  in  England,  in  public  or  private  libraries  ; 
and  he  has  officially  authorized  Mr.  A.  W. 
Thibandeau,  of  18  Green  Street,  St.  Martin's 
Place,  W.  C.,  to  receive  any  communication 
and  to  defray  any  expenses  incurred. 

M.  Charles  Yriarte  has  of  late  unearthed 
a  number  of  documents  in  the  Romagna,  at 
Pau,  at  Simancas,  and  Pamplona,  which  throw 
new  light  upon  the  career  of  Caesar  Borgia, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  Spain.  The  romantic  story  of  bis 
escape  from  prison  and  his  death  in  an  obscure 
skirmish  is  now  for  the  first  time  made  clear. 


A  r/sum/ot  M.  Yriarte’s  results  is  to  appear  in 
Blofkwood,  divided  into  three  parts :  Caesar, 
Cardinal  of  Valencia  ;  Caesar,  Duke  of  Valen- 
tinois  and  Prince  of  Romagna  ;  Caesar  in  Spain. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Dr  Jacob  Auer¬ 
bach,  a  brother  of  the  novelist,  and  the  author 
of  several  books  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
German  Jews.  He  was  an  atctive  journalist, 
and  edited  a  collection  of  his  brother's  letters. 
From  Paris  comes  the  news  of  the  death  of  M. 
Marco  de  Saint  Hilaire,  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Soci^t^  des  Gens  de  Lettres  and  author  of 
the  ”  Mimoires  d’un  Page  d«  la  Cour  Im- 
p^riale.”  Under  the  Second  Empire  he  was 
appointed  librarian  of  the  fortress  of  Stras¬ 
bourg,  but  in  1870  his  lodgings  were  destroyed 
by  the  Prussian  shells,  and  he  himself  sent  a 
prisoner  into  Germany,  although  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Hodder's  biography  of  the  late  Samuel 
Morley  will  be  published  shortly. 

The  complete  correspondence  between 
Goethe  and  Kleist  relating  to  the  latter’s  play 
”  Der  Zerbrochene  Krug” — the  composition 
of  which  has  an  interesting  history  of  its  own 
— has  been  discovered  in  the  Goethe  archives 
of  Weimar.  There  is  a  literary  tradition  cur¬ 
rent  that  Kleist  bad  challenged  the  great  poet 
on  account  of  his  having  divided  that  one-act 
play  into  three  acts,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
correspondence  will  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject. 

During  his  last  illness  the  late  Mr.  Francis 
Francis  was  occupied  in  bringing  out  a  new 
edition  of  the  “  Compleat  Angler.”  He  had 
completed  the  life  of  Walton  and  the  preface, 
and  these  are  now  in  the  press.  The  life  will 
contain  a  good  deal  of  new  matter.  Mr. 
Francis  thus  adds  another  to  the  list  of  famous 
anglers  who  have  delighted  to  edit  Walton  and 
Cotton. 

Archdeacon  Farrar’s  recent  article  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  on  the  evils  of  the  liquor 
traffic  among  uncivilized  races  is  about  to  be 
published  in  a  separate  form,  with  a  preface 
from  the  archdeacon’s  pen. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  is  now  at  work 
upon  the  life  of  Stanley,  all  the  papers  for¬ 
merly  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Theodore 
Walrond  having  been  handed  over  to  him. 
Stanley’s  early  letters,  life  at  Rugby,  and  boy¬ 
ish  travels  on  the  Continent  will  be  found  of 
extreme  interest. 

The  German  papers  announce  the  forth¬ 
coming  publication  of  a  new  work  by  a 
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“  Heincforschcr,"  Gustav  Karpeles,  which 
will  be  entitled  “  Heine  und  seine  Zeitge* 
nossen.”  It  will,  it  is  said,  contain  new  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  relations  of  the  poet  to  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  eminent  contemporaries,  both  Ger¬ 
man  and  French — to  Goethe,  Franz  Liszt, 
Grillparzer,  H.  Laube,  L.  Hillebrand,  F. 
Hiller,  George  Sand,  Caroline  Jaubert,  and 
others.  Herr  Karpeles  will  also  add  several 
hitherto  unknown  and  valuable  letters  of 
Heine. 

The  melancholy  suicide  recently  of  Mr. 
Frank  Scott  Haydon,  of  the  Public  Record 
Office,  recalls  to  wind  the  similar  fate  of  his 
father,  the  celebrated  painter,  Benjamin 
Robert  Haydon,  forty-one  years  ago.  Mr. 
Haydon  was  originally  intended  for  the 
Church,  and  took  a  B.A.  degree  at  Cambridge, 
but  declined  to  take  orders  as  he  could  nut  rec¬ 
oncile  his  mind  to  the  Church’s  teaching.  A 
post  was  obtained  for  him  in  the  Custom 
House,  which  he  afterward  exchanged  for  the 
Record  Office,  and  he  edited  for  the  Master  of 
the  Roils  the  chronicle  called  “  Eulogium  His- 
toriarum.”  His  natural  tastes,  however,  were 
rather  philosophical  and  artistic  than  literary. 
He  enjoyed  particularly  books  of  a  speculative 
character,  and  was  also  in  earlier  life  much 
given  to  mathematics.  He  was  a  widower  and 
has  left  a  grown-up  daughter. 

W  E  learn  from  the  A  ustralian  Litetary  Nhvs 
that  Mr.  Ernest  Favenc  is  engaged  upon  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Australian  exploration  from  the  date 
of  the  first  settlement,  now  just  one  hundred 
years  ago.  The  work  will  be  based,  to  a  large 
extent,  upon  official  documents  at  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  and  elsewhere,  which  have  not 
before  been  published. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  has  reprinted  a 
poem  entitled  “  Michel  nach  dem  MUrz,” 
which  appeared  in  1851  under  the  name  of 
Heine  in  an  obscure  Musemalmanach  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  has  recently  been  inserted  in  a  new 
edition  of  his  collected  works.  We  miss  in 
the  verses  the  dash  and  bold  witticism  of  the 
poet-humorist,  and  must  consider  them  as 
nothing  but  a  fairly  clever  imitation. 

Admirers  of  the  poetry  of  the  late  Philip 
Buurke  Marston  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that, 
with  Dr.  Westland  Marston’s  consent  and  co¬ 
operation,  one  of  the  early  volumes  in  1888  in 
the  “  Canterbury  Poets”  series  will, consist  of 
a  selection  of  the  most  representative  poetry 
of  the  author  of  “  Song-Tide,”  “  Wind- 
Voices,"  etc. 

If  tumor  is  to  be  believed.  Home  Rule  and 
Democratic  politics  will  shortly  be  represented 
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in  London  not  only  by  a  new  evening  journal, 
edited  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  but  also  by  a 
weekly  review,  hnanced  by  an  American  mill¬ 
ionaire,  and  edited  by  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  considerable  literary  experience. 
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A  Story  of  the  Oxford  Schools. — An 
examiner  who  prided  himself  on  his  shrewd¬ 
ness  was  determined  that  he  would  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  any  copying  to  take  place  under 
his  supervision.  Accordingly  he  not  only  kept 
a  very  sharp  and  constant  watch  upon  the 
candidates,  but  peered  at  them  from  time  to 
time  between  the  fingers  of  his  hands  spread 
before  his  face.  At  last  he  thought  he  detected 
a  man  in  something  which  looked  very  sus¬ 
picious.  Looking  from  side  to  side  to  satisly 
himself  that  no  one  observed  him,  the  man 
plunged  his  hand  into  his  breast  pocket,  and 
drawing  something  out,  regarded  it  long  and 
steadfastly,  and  then,  hastily  replacing  it,  re¬ 
sumed  his  pen  and  wrote  with  obviously  in¬ 
creased  energy.  The  examiner  pretended  not 
to  notice  this,  but  after  a  time  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  strolled 
round  the  room  with  an  appearance  of  negli¬ 
gence  and  indifference  to  what  was  going  on. 
By  these  means  he  succeeded  in  disarming 
suspicion,  and,  getting  to  windward  of  his 
prey,  stole  upon  him  from  behind  gradually 
and  unperceived.  Then  waiting  patiently,  his 
strategy  was  rewarded  by  observing  that  the 
man  once  more  turned  his  head  from  side  to 
side,  yet  not  quite  far  enough  to  see  him,  and 
once  more  put  his  hand  into  his  breast  pocket. 
Then  the  examiner  sprang  forward  in  elation, 
and  seized  the  hand  in  the  very  act  of  grasping 
the  suspected  object.  ”  Sir,”  said  he,  ”  this 
is  the  fourth  time  I  have  watched  you  doing 
this.  What  have  you  in  your  hand?”  The 
man  hesitated  to  reply,  and  this,  coupled  with 
his  evident  confusion,  confirmed  the  suspi¬ 
cions  of  the  examiner.  "  I  must  insist,  sir,  on 
seeing  what  it  is  you  have  in  your  hand.'*  The 
man  reluctantly  complied,  and  drawing  his 
hand  from  the  pocket,  presented  to  the  dis¬ 
mayed  examiner  the  photograph  of  a  young 
lady  !  This  it  was  which  had  been  his  hidden 
source  of  inspiration.  This  had  been  the 
secret  of  his  ever-freshened  energy.  Very 
humbly  and  sincerely  did  the  examiner  offer 
his  apologies,  as  he  returned  crestfallen  to  his 
seat ;  and  it  gives  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
story  to  learn  that  the  candidate  married  that 
young  lady  in  due  time,  and  that  they  are  now 
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living  happily  together  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  of  their  faithful  love,  so  rudely  tested 
and  discovered. —  TempU  Bar. 

A  Hint  to  Sleepers. — It  is  perfectly  true 
that  no  one  ever  heard  of  a  snoring  savage. 
In  fact,  if  the  wild  man  of  the  woods  and 
plains  dues  not  sleep  quietly,  he  runs  the  risk 
of  being  discovered  by  his  enemy,  and  the 
scalp  of  the  snorer  would  soon  adorn  the  belt 
of  his  crafty  and  more  silent-sleeping  adver¬ 
sary.  In  the  natural  state,  then,  "  natural 
selection"  weeds  out  those  who  disturb  their 
neighbors  by  making  night  hideous  with 
snores.  With  civilization,  however,  we  have 
changed  all  this.  The  impure  air  of  our  sleep¬ 
ing-rooms  induces  all  manner  of  catarrhal 
affections.  The  nasal  passages  are  the  first  to 
become  affected.  Instead  of  warming  the  in¬ 
spired  air  on  its  way  to  the  lungs,  and  remov¬ 
ing  from  it  the  dangerous  impurities  with 
which  it  is  loaded,  the  nose  becomes  ob¬ 
structed.  A  part  of  the  air  enters  and  escapes 
by  way  of  the  mouth.  The  veil  of  the  palate 
vibrates  between  the  two  currents  —  that 
through  the  mouth  and  the  one  still  passing 
through  the  partially  closed  nostrils — like  a 
torn  sail  in  the  wind.  The  snore,  then,  means 
that  the  sleeper’s  mouth  is  partially  open,  that 
his  nose  is  partially  closed,  and  that  his  lungs 
are  in  danger  from  the  air  not  being  properly 
warmed  and  purified.  From  the  continual 
operation  of  these  causes— the  increase  of  im¬ 
pure  air  in  sleeping-rooms  and  permitting 
habitual  snorers  to  escape  killing  and  scalping 
— some  scientists  has  predicted  that  in  the 
future  all  men  (and  the  women,  too  !)  will 
snore.  It  goes  along  with  decay  of  the  teeth 
and  bald-headedness. — Fireside. 

The  Abuse  of  Tea. — Tea  and  coffee,  like 
other  stimulants,  offer  the  opportunity  for 
abuse— an  opportunity  quite  often  availed  of. 
Their  devotees  drink,  for  the  mere  love  of 
them,  more  than  they  ought ;  the  scholar  de¬ 
prives  himself  of  needed  sleep  by  their  use  ; 
the  daily  toiler  finds  a  temporary  surcease  of 
sorrow  in  the  frequent  cup.  While  there 
are  undoubtedly  many  wbo  over-indulge  in 
coffee,  they  are  probably  few  in  comparison 
with  the  victims  of  the  tea-habit.  It  is  an 
every-day  experience  in  the  out-patient  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  large  hospitals  for  sufferers  to 
apply  for  the  relief  of  symptoms  reasonably 
attributable  to  the  abuse  of  tea.  It  is  the  same 
old  story  with  the  washerwoman,  the  kitchen- 
girl,  or  the  poor  mother  of  a  large  family — a 
lack  of  apf>etite,  a  distress  after  eating,  a  series 


of  headaches,  occasional  attacks  of  dizziness. 

*’  I  has  no  mind  for  the  vittles,  and  I  has  the 
pain  in  me  stomach,  and  so  I  just  takes  a  sup 
of  tea  now  and  then."  There  is  no  day  in  the 
year  when  at  every  dispensary  and  out  patient 
room  in  the  large  cities  some  woman  (for  this 
is  essentially  a  feminine  dissipation)  does  not 
present  herself  with  a  statement  of  this  sort. 
The  victim’s  account  is  an  ’’  o’er  true  tale.’’ 
Either  from  excess  of  tea,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  she  loses  her  appetite,  and  gradually 
comes  to  loathe  food.  In  this  extremity  she 
seeks  solace  in  the  cup,  and  thus  increases  the 
condition  she  is  already  bewailing.  When 
this  sort  of  thing  has  reached  a  certain  point, 
she  applies  for  medical  aid,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say,  usually  scorns  the  suggestion  to  go 
without  tea.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
dyspepsia  in  these  cases  attributed  to  tea  may 
rather  be  due  to  insufficient  food.  It  is  very 
doubtful,  however,  if,  in  the  cases  referred  to, 
the  food  is  insufficient.  No  doubt,  there  are 
those  who  suffer  from  lack  of  suitable  food, 
and  who,  if  they  use  tea,  lose  more  than  they 
gain  by  it ;  but  such  are  not  found  among  the 
tea-drinkers  of  the  hospitals,  except  as  they 
wilfully  forsake  good  food  for  tea.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  people  of  wjiom  these 
are  representative  get  from  tea  all  the  harm 
there  is  in  it,  since,  in  one  of  the  slang  phrases 
of  the  day,  they  ’*  work  it  for  all  it  is  worth.” 
Not  only  do  they  get  all  the  tbeine  and  most 
of  the  volatile  oil,  but  their  method  of  prepar¬ 
ing  it  extracts  all  the  tannin  possible.  The 
Chinese,  who  are  the  ideal  tea-drinkers,  pour 
boiling  water  on  the  leaves  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  of  use  ;  but  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
poorer  classes  to  keep  a  “  pot  of  tea’’  steeping 
on  the  stove  all  day  long,  to  be  drunk  from  at 
intervals.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the 
dyspepsia  and  constipation  to  which  this  class 
of  tea-drunkards  is  subject,  is  due  to  this  con¬ 
tinual  use  of  an  astringent  decoction.  It  is 
not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  abuse  of 
tea  is  confined  to  the  poorer  classes.  It  is 
true  that  its  relative  cheapness  invites  them 
more  especially  to  this  form  of  indulgence. 
But  it  is  within  the  experience  of  every  physi¬ 
cian  to  be  often  called  upon  to  treat  patient, 
suffering  from  the  evils  already  described,  who 
lack  the  excuse  of  poor  food  and  a  hard  life  to 
plead  for  over-indulgence.  Probably  every 
one  numbers  among  his  friends  women  who 
are  actual  slaves  of  the  tea-habit,  and  who 
would  find  tea  as  hard  to  forsake  as  men  find 
tobacco.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  functional 
disorder  often  spoken  of  as  the  ’’  tobacco 
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heart.”  due  to  nervous  derangement,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  palpitation  and  pain  in  the  car¬ 
diac  region,  's  more  often  due  to  tea  than  to¬ 
bacco.  In  fact,  the  disorders  induced  by  ex¬ 
cessive  tea-drinking  have  been  grouped  as  a 
special  disease,  to  which  has  been  given  the 
name  of  theism,  from  th^  (tea).  This  includes 
a  train  of  symptoms,  usually  progressive, 
many  of  which  have  been  already  referred  to 
— loss  of  appetite,  pain  after  meals,  headache, 
constipation,  palpitation,  cardiac  distress, 
hysterical  manifestations,  dizziness,  paresis. 
Whether  we  are  justified  in  thus  setting  off 
these  symptoms  as  a  disease,  isopen  to  doubt ; 
but  the  fact  that  it  has  been  done  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  tea,  in  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  the  group,  in  reference  to  the  mischief 
that  will  follow  the  abuse  of  it.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  main  factor  in  the  treatment  of 
this  condition  is  abstinence  from  the  plant  that 
causes  it. — Popular  Science  News. 

Malleus  Ecclesi,*.— A  hired  bravo,  offer¬ 
ing  his  practised  hand  and  dagger  for  any  deed 
he  may  be  paid  to  execute,  such  is  the  char¬ 
acter  in  which  the  statesman  of  the  highest 
gifts  and  the  greatest  call  of  any  in  our  gener¬ 
ation  has  within  the  last  fortnight  revealed 
himself.  Be  it  registration  or  sacrilege,  be  it 
pitch  and  toss  or  manslaughter— all,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  informs  his  patrons,  is  in  his  way  of 
business.  Even  the  cold-blooded  and  calcu¬ 
lated  **  fanaticism”  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt  can 
scarcely  equal  for  cynicism  the  recent  pro¬ 
nouncement  of  his  friend  and  chief  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Church  in  Wales.  Mr.  Gladstone 
assumes  no  fine  frenzy  against  the  Church  ;  be 
lashes  himself  into  no  simulated  fury,  he  pre¬ 
tends  to  no  convictions  one  way  or  the  other 
on  the  subject.  All  he  says  is  this :  "  Give 
me  my  Irish  policy,  and  take  what  you  like. 
I  will  give  you  Disestablishment,  Welsh  and 
Scotch  to  begin  with,  and  afterward  (if  there  is 
time)  English.  I  have  bad  some  experience 
in  Disestablishment.  I  am  an  old  man.  There 
is  no  time  to  lose.  Nothing  can  be  done  till  I 
have  passed  Home  Rule.”  The  ”  rising  hope 
of  the  stern  and  unbending  Tories,”  the  dar¬ 
ling  of  Oxford,  the  Christian  scholar  and  gen¬ 
tleman,  called  by  a  high  Providence  to  the 
great  work  of  reconciling  the  old  and  the  new, 
and  guiding  a  democracy  which  hangs  upon 
his  lips,  and  is  more  moved  by  his  least  utter¬ 
ance  than  ”  by  all  the  ranged  reasons  of  the 
world,”  into  Catholic  channels  of  faith  and 
self-restraint,  such  is  the  man  who  now  tells 
the  mob  huzzaing  round  his  carriage  doors 
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that  their  pleasure  is  his  highest  sundard  of 
duty  to  his  country,  his  Sovereign,  and  his  God. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  ended,  as  was  long  ago 
foreseen,  as  Malleus  Ecclesia. — Church  Review. 

Me.  LABoucHfcxB  ON  “High  Art.” — I 
confess  that,  for  my  part,  I  never  have  under¬ 
stood  the  meaning  of  high  art  in  its  dignified 
aspects.  I  never,  in  the  course  of  my  exist¬ 
ence,  came  across  one  of  its  votaries— painter, 
sculptor,  author,  or  architect — who  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  one  farthing  of  his  own  on  its 
shrine.  I  once  was  the  owner  of  a  theatre, 
and  I  was  perpetually  at  war  with  authors  and 
actors  who  wanted  me  to  ruin  myself  on  the 
altar  of  high  art.  But  I  soon  discovered  that 
this  was  a  term  which  they  used  for  their  own 
fads.  Once  I  produced  a  play  by  Charles 
Reade.  It  was  a  failure,  and  on  the  first  night 
I  was  sitting  with  him  in  a  box.  “  They  seem 
to  be  hissing,  Mr.  Reade,”  I  said.  "  What  of 
that  ?”  he  replied.  “  If  you  want  to  please 
such  a  public  as  this  you  should  not  come  to 
me  for  a  play.”  Another  time  I  produced  a 
piece  of  Tom  Taylor’s,  called  Joan  of  Arc,  in 
which  Mrs.  Rousby  was  Joan.  It  was  to  com¬ 
mence  at  seven  o’clock,  for  it  was  a  very 
lengthy  performance.  On  the  curtain  going 
up  there  was  an  invisible  chorus.  I  found 
that  the  salaries  of  the  singers  would  be  about 
£iS  per  week.  I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Taylor 
that  this  £is  would  be  wasted.  He  was  indig¬ 
nant  at  my  base,  mercenary  view  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  artistic  effect.  But  I  stood  firm,  and  finally 
he  said  that,  rather  than  sacrifice  the  effect,  he 
would  pay  for  it  himself.  To  this,  naturally, 
I  had  no  objection,  but  after  the  first  week, 
and  one  payment  by  him  of  £is,  the  chorus 
disappeared.  Joan,  in  this  play,  was  finally 
taken  up  to  heaven,  and  received  by  angels. 
I  insisted  on  first  burning  her.  ’*  1  never,” 
said  Mr.  Taylor,  ”  will  allow  my  drama  to  be 
thus  degraded.”  ”  Well,”  I  said,  “  1  have 
spent  several  thousand  pounds  on  the  scenery 
and  dresses  of  this  play,  and  I  don’t  want  to 
lose  my  money,  so  I  must  burn  Mrs  Rousby.” 
”  I  won't  write  a  word  of  the  dialogue,”  he 
said.  ”  I  don’t  want  any  dialogue,”  1  re¬ 
plied.  ”  Joan  shall  be  bound  to  the  stake,  her 
arms  above  her  head,  fagots  at  her  feet,  and 
she  shall  be  enveloped  in  chemical  flames  ; 
there  shall  be  a  crowd,  and  it  shall  groan  and 
moan.”  In  vain  he  .protested.  Mrs.  Rousby 
was  nightly  burned  before  her  journey  heaven¬ 
ward.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  was  artistic, 
but  it  was  so  effective  and  realistic  that  half 
London  (to  my  profit)  came  |to  see  it. —  Truth 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  MEDICINE 


An  ancUnt  writer  informs  ns  that  the  Babylonians  were  ae- 
caotomed  to  expose  their  sick  in  the  market  place,  that  those 
who  pased  by  niiirht  communicate  information  of  any  remedy 
which  had  tteen  used  by  themaelres,  or  which  they  had  seen 
administered  to  other  with  snocess.  This  was  in  the  early 
period  of  medical  history,  when,  in  all  probability,  the  practice 
of  medicine  was  not  confined  to  only  one  class.  As  the  time 
projrressed.  however,  and  civilization  advanced,  individuals 
were  selected  from  the  mutitude  as  dispensers  of  the  heallnK 
art 

Thanks  to  the  growth  of  Intelllgenoe,  the  exercise  of  free 
thought,  and  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  the  darkness  and  thick 
clouds  of  Ignorance  have  been  dispelled  and  melted  before  the 
penetrating  rays  of  scientific  research,  and  to-day  we  live 
nnder  the  beneficent  influence  of  tho  highest  type  of  mental 
enlightenment. 

Respecting  modem  systems  of  treating  disease,  a  great  deal 
has  been  published  and  read;  every  other  innovation,  whether 
medical  or  otherwise,  has  been  exposed  to  the  shafts  of  crit* 
oism,  sometimes  mercilessly  hurled  either  through  ignorance, 
jealousy,  or  oapiicp,  or  directed  with  a  more  honorable  view 
of  dwu-sing  its  scientific  origin,  its  value  as  a  remedial  agent, 
and  the  nature  of  tho  affections  to  which  it  might  be  applied. 
The  history  of  these  new  agencies  is  interesting,  and  affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  narrow-minded  conservatism  of  the 
human  mind,  and  its  proneness,  even  under  legitimate  cir 
cumstances,  to  retain  the  same  old-fashlont^d  principles,  and  to 
be  enslaved  with  the  shackles  of  deep-rooted  theories  as  falla¬ 
cious  as  they  arc  antiquated,  at:d  as  barbarous  as  they  are 
practically  useless.  The  dbeevery  of  the  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment,  and  Its  advent  into  the  nece-^sities  of  modem  prac¬ 
tice,  h  tvo  oreato<I  a  tremendous  revolution  in  medical  science. 
Facts  which  had  l>een  ignored  or  overlooked  have  been  de¬ 
monstrated  and  establUhed;  ideas  which  were  scouted  as 
Imaginary  have  matured  into  opinions  impregnable  with  real¬ 
ization.  Prejudicial  oppoaition  has  been  rooted  out,  persecu¬ 
tion  denounced,  old  pharmoocntlcal  fiigjLsm  has  been  sup¬ 
planted  with  the  more  satisfactory  and  more  generous  applica¬ 
tion  of  life-given  remedies,  pleasing  in  effects,  yet  marvelous  in 
resnlts;  patient,  unflinching,  preserving  determination  has  won 
the  battle,  and  no  grander  v  ctory  has  ever  been  secured, 
whether  in  tlie  moral  or  physical  world,  than  the  triumph  of 
‘'inagnetized  oxygen'’  over  the  most  inveterate  cases  of 
chronic  disease.  This  simple  compound  has  usurped  a  posi¬ 
tion  from  whioli  it  can  never  bo  removed;  its  iiower  Is  abso¬ 
lute,  bocaii'‘C  natural,  and  when  its  sceptre  once  is  wielded,  its 
reign  Is  lasting  and  paceful.  It  wilP  stand  all  the  shocks  of 
earthquake  theories,  and  by  its  very  essence  Is  proof  against 
tho  tidal  waves  of  failure. 

“Time  is  the  judge.  Time  has  nor  friend  nor  foe ; 

False  fame  may  wither,  bat  the  true  must  grow.” 

We  comprehend  that  oxygen  is  an  element,  and  recognize  it 
as  one  of  the  dual  constituents  of  the  air  we  breathe.  Wlthont 
oxygen  life  in  any  form  could  not  exist;  its  necessity  Is  infinite, 
its  Influenoe  all  pervading;  it  forms  a  portion  of  our  very  tls- 
ciies,  as  it  does  of  our  nature;  its  presenoe  determines  the 
amount  of  life  activity  prcsi-nt  In  our  system;  its  reservoir  Is 
tlie  atmosphere,  and  the  eourco  of  its  derivation.  Out  oxygen 
of  itself  is  hurtful  and  deadly,  and  must  be  combined  with 
nitrogen  liefore  the  full  atmospheric  constitution  is  perfe<'ted; 
the  one  without  tho  other  would  be  either  too  powerful  or  too 
mild;  whereas,  as  a  compound,  they  are  so  wisely  proportion¬ 
ed  as  to  enrich  vitality  both  of  mind  and  body.  These  two 
■obstanoee,  then,  form  a  simple  compound  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  a  preparation  tborooghly  anlijne  incomprehensible 
to  the  most  experienced  chemist,  and  possessing  no  similar 
properties  used  in  medical  Inhalation.  Nor  Is  this  all.  The 
ordinary  componnd  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  would  not,  of  itself, 
cure  disease;  they  would  under  sneh  a  condition,  be  perfectly 
Inert  or  nseless  except  for  the  benefits  attainable  by  changing 
from  the  Inflnence  of  one  atmoepherio  district  to  another.  In 
tbs  natural  eomposition  of  air,  these  two  gases  exist  In  the 
relative  qiuuttitlea  of  one  of  oxygen  to  aboot  four  of  nitrogen. 
To  manufacture,  however,  the  “Compound  Oxygen,”  a  new 
oomhinatlon  is  necessary,  and  is  obtained  by  mapiMMsisg  the 
oxyimB,  which,  while  not  changing  tbs  distinct  properties  of 
ctUier  element,  though  mixed  with  each  other,  alters  their 


proportion,  and  renders  the  oxygen  greatly  In  e;:eeas.  This  Is 
reeogoised  ss  the  new  combination  known  as  “Componnd 
Oxygen.” 

The  assertion  has  been  made  and  proved  that,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Componnd  Oxygen,  disease  may  be  cured— is 
cured.  How  can  this  be  accomplished,  and  in  what  wayt 
The  administration  of  Compound  Oxygen  for  the  treatment  of 
disease  is  not  only  an  acknowledged  fact,  but  one  of  rapidly 
and  universally  increasing  Importance.  Next  to  the  act  in¬ 
spiration,  the  use  of  oxygen  is  requisite  to  purify  the  blood 
from  the  carbon  which  it  has  aocnmnlated  from  all  parts  of 
the  body  in  its  passage  through  the  veins.  The  impure  blood, 
upon  reaching  the  heart,  is  sent  into  the  lungs,  where  It  Is  only 
protected  from  the  air  breathed  in  by  a  delicate,  filmy  mem¬ 
brane,  so  thin  that  the  inspired  oxygen  is  absorbed  through 
it  into  the  blood,  an  1  chemically  uniting  with  the  carbon  in  the 
blood,  becomes  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  in  turn  pasasg 
through  the  same  membrane  as  thooxygen  did.tobeexbaled 
from  the  system.  By  this  process  tho  blood  imparities  are  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  vital  fluid  being  left  of  a  bright  crimson  or  ar¬ 
terial  color,  is  then  retained  to  the  heart  to  circulate  again  on 
Us  life  and  health  giving  mission.  From  tbisit  Is  obvious  that 
a  free  supply  of  oxygen  permeating  through  the  circulatory 
app  iratus  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  action 
of  the  body  by  purifying  the  h'.ood.  If  this  be  accomplUhed 
by  the  simple  atmospheric  combination  of  oxygen  and  nitro¬ 
gen  under  ordinary  circumstances,  why  may  no  the  “  mag¬ 
netized,”  or  “  Compound  Oxygen”  exercise  a  corresponding 
Inflnence  through  tho  same  channel  over  a  diseased  body,  and 
thus  resore  it  to  a  state  of  health  T  Here  is  the  whole  question 
in  a  nat-Fhell,  and  this  is  just  precisely  what  the  “  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment  ”  is  achieving  day  by  day.  In  the  blood 
being  returned  to  the  system,  with  its  impurities  only  partially 
relieved,  the  channels  of  circnlation  become  clogged  up,  the 
vital  actions  of  the  body  aro  obstructed,  and  blood  poisoning, 
with  all  its  accompan'.ng  ills,  is  liable  to  en.«ue.  It  is  manifest 
therefore,  that  the  longs  cannot  work  beyond  their  capacity  in 
obtaining  sufficient  oxygen  from  the  air  to  “  dissolve  out”  and 
entirely  remove  the  carbonaceons  matter  which  they  receive, 
and  that  to  overcome  this  deficiency  they  should  be  furnished 
with  a  move  extensive  supply  of  air  richer  in  oxygen,  thus  ef¬ 
fecting  a  thorough  purilicaiion  of  the  blood,  aud  dispensing 
fresh  vigor  and  activity  throughout  the  whole  system. 

This  desirable  result  can  be  readily  secured  by  inhaling  an 
atmosphere  richcrin  “crudo  oxygen,”  while  the  chemical  action 
described  would  bo  enhanced  ten-fold  if  the  oxygen  were  “mag- 
netlEed,”  thus  developii  g  its  more  active  and  vitalizing  power 
through  the  great  nerve  centres,  which  would  of  course  be  the 
first  to  appreciate  its  influence,  and  communicate  It  to  every 
portion  of  the  body  ;  and  tbn«,  with  the  blood  purified,  and  an 
equally  active  distribution  of  nerve  force,  disease  will  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  health  restored. 

8uch  Is  the  intention  of  the  Componnd  Oxyiren  Treatment, 
snob  its  ability,  and  such  Its  employment.  But  its  friendly 
offices  do  not  end  here  ;  it  feeds  the  who  e  nervous  system, 
eausiag  it  to  grow  and  extend,  and  become  more  tense  and 
vlgorona,  at  the  same  time  throwing  out  a  larger  and  stronger 
amount  of  vital  force,  and  so  completing  the  standard  of 
health. 


(4  B.,  432  )  “  XiSMi.  Mo..  May  24. 1887. 

“  Our  Compound  Oxygen  is  nearly  out  again,  and  we  feel 
that  we  must  have  more.  I  am  taking  ii  to  get  well  and  my 
wife  Is  taking  it  to  keep  well.  1  fear  yon  have  in  her  case  • 
pensioner  fur  life.  She  clings  to  Compound  Oxygen  as  the 
wrecked  mariner  to  the  life-boat.  I  saw  Mrs.  W.  yesterday. 
She  was  able  to  travel  five  miles  to  rhurch  both  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  Itlswondeitulwhatit  hasdone  for  herin  the 
few  weeks  she  has  been  taking  it.  1  said  to  her  bnsband  that  , 
I  thought  it  had  done  great  things  for  him  also,  as  he  no  longer  I 
bore  a  long  fat-e  but  seemed  eneerful  and  happy.  1  feel  that  I  i 
am  being  benefited  so  far  as  my  catarrh  U  concerned,  and  I 
hope  otherwise.”  ! 

(S.,  816.)  “  Oshkosh,  'VTis.,  May  16, 1887. 

“  If  I  conid  ever  forget  the  benefitsof  the  CumiH>and  Oxygen 
Treatment,  1  am  very  often  reminded  of  it  by  the  inquiries  I 
receive  as  to  the  genuineness  of  my  commendation  I  sent  yon 
two  years  ago.  1  have  replied  to  many :  another  this  morning 
from  Washington  territory,  which  I  enclose.  I  am  glad  to  an¬ 
swer  all  these  inquiries,  and  gUd  that  1  hrongh  my  word  spoken 
in  favor  of  the  Oomponnd  Oxygen  so  many  have  had  serioua 
attention  oalled  to  It.  I  repeat  my  former  assertion,  I  ah 
WBLL.  I  still  use  the  Treatment  oooasionally,  if  I  have  a  «afcf,  . 
with  good  resnlts.  Tours,  truly,  C.  Wsaa.” 

This  Componnd  Oxygen  hss  a  history  wonderful  in  its  way, 
and  worth  reading  by  everybody  whose  life  la  worth  pressrrlng. 

*1  hat  history  is  embodied  In  a  very  Interesting  two  bnndr^ 
pice  treatise,  which  la  sent  by  mail  on  application.  Please 
address  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen,  1689  Arch  street,  Philadelphia, 


Vmr  TIABS  BB70BI  THE  FVBUC  npon  tb«tr  «xeellmo«  alone  bare  attained  i 
VMPVBCBASSD  PEB-BHIITIIICI,  which  eatablUhea  them  aa  vncxinalled  in 
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PURE__ 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD. 


rpHE  No.  2  CALIGKAPH  i«  Oje  only 


X  double  case  Wriiinir  Macbiiie  that  pro¬ 
ducts  each  letter  by  a  single  finger  stroke,  and 
thus  fully  economises  time  and  labor. 


15,000  CA DIGRAPHS  are  in  daily  use, 
and  are  l>eeoming  immensely  pup'ilsr  for  their 
JAiirability,  8|>ee<l  and  Maiiifoltliiit; 
ability. 


For  book  of  reft  reiicr*  and  s|)erimena  of  work  ad- 
drei-s 


The  American  Writing  Machine  Co., 


HAKTFORn,  CO.VX. 

New  York  Office,  237  Broadway. 


James  Pyle’s 


Pearline 

Washing  Compound 


is  better  than  any  soap;  handier, 
finer,  more  effective,  more  of  it, 
more  for  themoney,and  in  the  form 
of  a  powder  for  your  convenience. 
Takes,  as  it  were,  the  fabric  in  one 
hand,  the  dirt  in  the  other,  and  lays 
them  apart — comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  washing  w’ith  little  work. 

As  it  saves  the  W'orst  of  the  work, 
so  it  saves  the  ivorst  of  the  wear. 
It  isn’t  the  use  of  clothes  that 
makes  them  old  before  their  time  ; 
it  is  rubbing  and  straining,  getting 
the  dirt  out  by  main  strength. 

For  scrubbing,  house-cleaning, 
washing  dishes,  windows  and  glass¬ 
ware,  Pcarline  has  no  equal. 


p?PRICts 

CREAM 

gAKiNg 


perfect  MA?f- 


Wc  publlfh  400  letten*  from  promiruxt  men  »nd  ftrm» 
which  are  c<mvtnciiig. 


1(*  Miperior  excellence  proven  In  million*  of  home* 
or  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centnrv.  It  t*  tired  by  llie 


for  more  than  a  ((iiarter  of  a  centnrv.  It  t*  tired  by  ilie 
Uniled  Stater  O<iveromont.  Endorsed  by  the  lieadr  of 
the  Oreat  I'niverriticr  as  the  Stronuert.  Pnrert,  and 
moat  liealtlifni.  Dr.  Piire'a  i«  the  only  Kakine  I’owdrr 
that  doer  not  contain  Ammonia.  Lime  or  Alum.  Sold 
only  in  canr. 

PRICE  BAKING  IHIWDER  CO. 

NCWTOKK.  CHICAGO.  rT.  Ult'ir. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAEZB,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


MaClocolate 


Like  all  our  rhoeolatca,  1«  pre¬ 
pared  with  tbo  greatert  care,  and 
cuuaUta  of  a  auperior  quality  of 
cocoa  and  auiiar,  flavored  with 
pure  Tanllla  bean.  Served  an  a 
drink,  or  eaten  dry  aa  confec¬ 
tionery,  h  ir  n  dellcluu*  article, 
and  ia  highly  lecomiueuded  by 
I  tourUte. 


Sold  by  Qrocer*  ercrywlMre. 


W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Borcliester,  lass. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


m  Warrantod  ahnotvtely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  exceas  of 
Oil  haa  been  removed.  It  baa  (Area 
timtt  the  itrengtK  of  Cocoa  mixed 
wUh  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  ia  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  conting  U»*  than  one  cent  a 
cap.  It  la  delicioua,  nourUhing, 
i  Btrengthenlng,  eaaily  digeated,  and 
nadmirably  adapted  for  invalida  aa 
■  well  aa  for  peraona  in  health. 

*  8*14  by  Oro^ra  ovorywboro. 


f .  RAM  &  GO..  Borcliester,  lass. 


'■is,' 


■jl  *  ' 


